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THE TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 
TO THE SECOND EDITION 

I N this edition I have made about a score of alterations, most 
of them suggested by two reviewers of the first edition, 
Professor Benedict Einarson in Classical Philology, 1935, and 
Professor Harold Cherniss in T/w American Journal of Philology, 
1935 ' 0 ^ the two new appendixes, the” first comes from The 
Philosophical Review, 1940, and was written in Eng li sh by 
Professor Jaeger. The second comes from Sitzungsberichte der 
preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, PhUosophisch- 
historische Klasse, 1938, and is translated by myself. 

The edition has a new and more complete index, the work 
of Mr. James E. Walsh of Harvard University, to whom the 
author has asked me to make this acknowledgement. 

R. R. 



THE' TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 

T his is a translation of Aristoteles, Grundlegung ^nSr Ge- 
schichle seiner Entwickking, which was published at Berlin 
in 1923 by the Weidmannsche Buchliandlung. I have consulted 
the author on the meaning of numerous sentences, and he has 
made several alterations and additions to the German text as 
it appeared in 1923. The accuracy of the rendering has been 
criticized in part by Dr. Fritz C. A. KoUn. The propriety of the 
English has been criticized almost throughout by Dr, James 
Hutton. I am very grateful to these gentlemen. 

This translation is intelligible to persons who know no Greek. 
All Greek is rendered into Enghsh, and the books of ancient 
writings are referred to not by Greek letters but by Roman 
numerals. The only exception to this rule is Aristotle's Meta- 
physics, where a peculiar situation makes any use of numerals 
confusing. 

For ease of recognition I have adopted standard translations 
of Greek authors as far as possible. I thank the Trustees of the 
Jowett Copyright Frmd and the Delegates of the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press for permission to use their translation of the works 
of Aristotle, and Messrs. Heinemann, the publishers of the Loeb 
Classical Library, for permission to reproduce R. D, Hicks’s 
translation of Aristotle’s will. I have ventured to quote an 
occasional sentence from other translators without asking per- 
mission. Differences of interpretation between Professor Jaeger 
and the Oxford translators have sometimes obliged me to depart 
from their rendering. The quotations from lamblichus are trans- 
lated by myself. 


R. R. 



THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE TO THE 
.GERMAN EDITION 


T his book, being at once treatise and monograph, demands a 
brief word of explanation. 

It does not seek to give a systematic account, but to analyse 
Aristotle’s writings so as to discover in them the half obliterated 
traces of his mental progress. Its biographical framework is 
intended merely to make more palpable the fact that his p re» 
yjously undifferentiated mass of compositions falls into thrge 
distinct permds of 'evolutign. Owing to the meagreness of llxe 
material the picture that we thus obtain is of course fragmentary ; 
yet its outlines constitute a distinctly clearer view of Aristotle's 
intellectual nature and of the forces that inspired his thinking. 
Primarily, this is a gain to the history of philosophical problems 
and origins. The author’s intention is, however, not to make a 
contribution to systematic philosophy, but to throw light on the 
portion of the history of the Greek mind that is designated by the 
name of Aristotle. 

Since 1916 I have repeatedly given the results of these re- 
searches as lectures at the universities of Kiel and Berlin ; even 
the literary form, with the exception of the conclusion, was estab- 
lished in essentials at that time. The literature that has since 
appeared is not very important for Aristotle himself anyhow, and 
I have noticed it only so far as I have learnt something from it 
or am obliged to contradict it. The reader will look in vain for 
the results even of earlier researches so far as they concern 
merely unimportant changes of opinion or of form ; such matters 
have nothing to do with development. Still less has ray purpose 
been to analyse all Aristotle's writings for their own sake and 
to complete a microscopic examination of aU their stages. The 
aim was solely to elucidate in its concrete significance, by means 
of evident examples, the phenomenon of his intellectual develop- 
ment as such. 

In conclusion I offer my profoundest thanks to the publisher, 
who, in spite of the unfavourableness of the times, boldly under- 
took the whole risk of publishing this book. 

W. J. 


BBRUN, Easter, igas 
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ARISTOTLE 




THE PROBLEM 


A ristotle was the first thinker to set up along with his 
i-philosophy a conception of his own position in history ; he 
thereby created a new kind of philosophical consciousness, more 
responsible and inwardly complex. He was the inventor of the 
of intellectual development in time, and regards even 
his own achievement as the result of an e volutio n dependent 
solely o n its own law. Everywhere in his exposition he makes 
'SiTown ideas appear as the direct cqnsegimnces of his criticism 
of his predecessors, especially Plato and his schooj. It was, 
therefore, both philosop hical and Aristotelian when men fol- 
lowed him in this, nnd soughLlo understand-himrby means of 
the presuppositions out of which he had constructed his own 
theories. 

Such attempts, however, have not given us a vivid insight 
into the individual nature of his philosophy; and this cannot 
surprise the philologist, who is not accustomed to use a writer’s 
own estimate of himself as an objective document, or to take 
his standards from it. It was especially unprofitable to judge 
Aristotle, as was. actually done, by his understanding of his 
predficess«srus^ any philosopher could ever understand his 
predecessors in tiSis sense. Surely there can be only onp pngitivp 
standard for Aristotle’s personal achievement, and .that is not 
fibw ne criticizes Piaro pui now he himself Platonjzes (sin^ 

that is what ptiiiosopnizing means to himT. Why ha 

this particular direction ' to knowledge cannot be explained 
merely from prcvious history , but only from his own philosophical 
developm^ ; just as he him self does not sirn ply derive ^to’s 
position in the history of Greek thought tfSin his predecessors, 
but ex^ains it asjhe result of Jhe. meeting ofjhose hisforical 
influe nces and Plato’s own creative originality. In the freatniehE” 
of intellec^al pi^ess, if we are to 'give full weig ht to th e 
creative aiid^nderived element in great individual^ we must 
supplement the general tendency of the times with the organic 
development of the personality concerned, Aristotle hlmspH 
shows the dose relation between devddpment and form; the 
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fundamental conception of his philosophy is 'embodied form 
that lives and develops’ (Goethe). The aim is, he holds, to know 
the form and the entelechy by means of the stages of its gfowth. 
This is the only way in which the element of law in an intellectual 
' structure ’ can be directly intuited As he says a t the beginning 
of his lecture on the preliminary stages of political life, 'here and 
else where we shall riot obtain'tlie be~st insight into things until 
we actuall y see th em growing from the'befflnniny. "■ 

It is one of those almost incomprehensible paradoxes in which 
the history of human knowledge abounds, that the principle of 
organic development has nfever yet been applied to its originator, 
if we exclude a few efforts which, though praiseworthy, have 
been quite partial and therefore without influence. It is jio 
exaggeration to say that, at a time when a whole literature haa., 
been assembled about the develqpinent of Plato, _scarcely any 
one speaks of that of Aristotle and^lmost rf^ody knows any,-~ 
^ing about it. Tn fe,ct, oiurlailime to_apply the ev olutio nary 
^oint of view to h im has fina.11y com e to”be taken for a n 
indiratinn ni his Qhjprtiva- difference fro m Plato I While-the l. 
history^onhe Mter’s development threatens gradually to 
blind lis t? the^ consffuctlve“mipulse tl^ forms, one of the 
fundamental elements of his thought, we have become accus- ' 
tomed to regard it as almost a sign of philosophical stupidity 
to inquire into the chronology and development of Aristotle's 
doctrine and its sources. For, we think, the monad, carrying 
timelessly within itself the germ of all particulars, is precisely 
the system. 

The main reason why no attempt has yet been made to 
descnbe Aristotle’s development is, briefly, the scholastic notion 
of his philosophy as a static system of conceptions. His inter- 
preters were past masters of his dialectical apparatus, but they 
had no personal experience of the forces thatpjiijompted his 
method of inquiry, or of his characteristic interplay of keen 
and abstract apodictic with a vivid and organic sense of form. 
Aristotle’s spiritualism is saturated with an intuitive vision of 
reality . The strict rigour of his demonstrations is only flie 
salufary chain with which the fourth century restrained its 
overflowing energies. The failure to realize this goes back to the 
separation of the more specifically philosophical parts of his 
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doctrine, the logic and the metaphysics, from the studies of em- 
pirical reality, a separation which was accomplished by the time 
of the third generation in the Peripatos. The 'Mrvice done later 
by the line of commentators beginning with ^dronicus (first 
century b.c.), to whom we owe the preservatw >n of the treatises, 
was very great. By clinging to the letter o^ 4failition they far 
surpassed the pitiable successors of 'nieop&a tus and Strato in 
exactness of philosophical comprehension. Bv tWen they could 
not restore the original spirit. There was no s temy advance of 
natural and mental science to serve as bree iir^-ground, and 
therefore none of that fruitful interaction bepvyljen experience 
and conception from \\^icb«Anstotle's speCUlilii^notions had 
drawn their'liexibilit^^d their adaptive paweA Since theril 
there has been no break in the continuity o^iimjr idea of Arkjptle. j 
Without a gap the Oriental traditiop foflows :hatW.4Kecom- 
mentators, and Occidental Aristotelianispi folh iws^e Oriental 
Each of them had an educational effect onjt^ge that cannot 
be overestimated, but their peculiatjahSr^te ristic ia just that 
purely conceptual scholasticisnTv^ch had aJ ready barred the 
ancient world from a livi ng uj ^rstanding oLAristotle. Men 
were unable to apprehend his^uISSoplxy'SsthX product of his 
special genius working on the problems set him By his age, and 




so they confined their attention to the form in which it was 
expressed, without having any notion how it had /grown to be 
what it was. In the meantime one of the m aih-50igge§'~fer his 
development, the dialoguSSTanTlett^, had been 1<^, and the 
traditional attitude alone was to blame. This prewnted all 
access to his personality. So it came about that the new love 
which the humanists aroused for antiquity did not maxe any 
difference to Aristotle, especially as he was accounted the prince 
of medieval scholasticSm, which was thoroughly despiselfl by 


e is the only great 


be reckoned >,with, and one- of the foun 


world, but he remained a traditionTTor the reason, i: 


t even after the days of humanism and the reformation m 


ad far too much need of his content, Melanchthon and the 
ts both built their theoli^ on his M eta-physics. Machiavelli 
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got his rules from the Politics, the French critics and poets theirs 
from the Poetics. Moralists and jurists have drawn on the Ethics, 
and all philosophers down to Kant and far beyond on the logic. 

As to the philologists, what has prevented them from pene- 
trating to the inner form of Aristotle’s thoughts is not so much 
an excessively .strong interest in the content as the narrow and 
superficial conception of ancient literary prose reintroduced by 
the humanists. They have made acute studies of the writings 
that remain, and attempted to determine the text. But with the 
now feeling for .style the unfinished state in which these works 
have come down to us was aesthetically displeasing. They were 
judged by the standard of literary writing, which they constantly 
flouted and which is wholly alien to their nature. Men naively 
compared the 'style' of the treatises with Plato’s dialogues, and 
then lost themselves in enthusiasm for the marvellous art of the 
latter. By all kinds of rationalizing interference, by declaring 
disturbing passages spurious and transposing sentences or whole 
books, they tried to force the Aristotelian writings into the shape 
of readable handbooks. The reason for this sort of criticism was 
the failure to understand that provisional form which, being 
thoroughly characteristic of Aristotle’s philosophy, constitutes 
the inevitable starting-point for every historical understanding 
of it. Even in the case of Plato, the importance of the form for 
the understanding of his peculiar thought has often been over- 
looked for long periods ; departmental philosophers and students 
of literature, in particular,- are always prone to consider it as 
something literary, which had no material significance for 
Plato, in spite of the fact that it is unique in the history of 
philosophy. By now, however, most persons know that the 
study of the development of the form of his writings is one of 
the main kejrs to a philosophical understanding of him. With- 
Aristotle, on the other hand, they still devote themselves ex- 
clusively to the content, all the more so because they suppose 
that he 'has no form whatever’. The Hellenistic rhetoricians' 
narrow notion of what constitutes literary form almost lost us 
his treatises, and is actually responsible for the disappearance of 
the Stoic and Epicurean writings. As soon as we abandon it 
the question of historical development naturally arises, for it is 
absolutely impossible to explain the peculiar state of the extant 
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writings without the supposition that they contain the traces of 
differ^t stages in his evolution. Anal5reis of the treatises would 
lead us of itself to this conclusion, and the fragments of his lost 
literary works confirm it. The main purpose of this book musx 
be, therefore, to show for the first time, by means of the frag- 
ments of the lost works and through the analysis of the more 
important treatises, that at the root of them there is a process of 
development. It is in fact out of the interpretation of these 
documents, for an edition of the Metaphysics, that the present 
work arose. Philological criticfem, however, is here directly 
subservient to philosophical inquiry, since we are concerned not 
merely with the outward condition of the writings as such, but 
also with the revelation which this condition gives us of the 
driving energy of Aristotle's thought. 




PART ONE 
THE ACADEMY 




CHAPTER I 

THE ACADEMY AT THE TIME OF ARISTOTLE’S 
ENTRANCE 

ACCORDING to the evidence of his biographer, which is re- 
-/Aliable, Aristotle wrote to King Philip of Macedon that he 
had spent twenty years with Plato. Since he was a member of , 
the Academy down to the time of the latter's death (348/7), he 
must have entered it during 368/7. At that time he was a youth 
of, about 17 years.* When he left he was approaching his forties. 

These acknowledged facts have aroused far too little remark. 
That a man of sucli profoundly original talent diould have 
remained for so long a period under the influence of an out- 
standing genius of a totally different complexion, and should 
have grown up wholly in his shadow, is a fact without parallel 
in the history of great thinkem, and perhaps of all independent 
and creative natures whatever. Tliere is no safer index to a 
disciple’s powers of assimilation, and at the same time to the 
strength and sureness of his creative instinct, than his relation to 
a great master to whom he dedicates his youthful aflections. 
The impersonal spiritual force that works through such a master 
frees the pupil’s powers by constraining them, and ripens him 
until he is ready to stand alone. Such was Aristotle’s intellectual 
development. It was his e xperie nce of Plato’s world that enabled 
him to break th rough into his own. It was the two together that 
i ^e his inteliect the marvellous tautness, speeu. and elasticity , 
by means of whiA he reached a higher level than Plato had, in 
s ^e of the definite difference between Plato's unlimited and h is 
own limited genius. Thereafter, to retreat from that level would 
ha ro been to turn the wheel of fate backwards . 

Right dovm to the present day, Aristotle’s philosophical 
relation to Plato has frequently been supposed to be like that of 
a modem academic philosopher to Kant. That is to say, in a 

' The letter is mentioned in the Vita Marciana (Rose. ArisMelis Fragmenta, 
p, 427, 1 , 18 ; see also Ps. Ammon, ibid., p. 438, 1 , 13, and the Latin trans., p, 443, 
1 . la). The figure 17 does not appear in this passage, but had been linked up 
with it at least as early as the Alexandrian biographer, cf, Dionys. Hal. ad 
Amm, s (A 728}. 
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mechanical way, he accepted certain bits of his master’s doctrine 
and rejected others. Plato’s uniqueness, and his pictorial way 
or philosophizing, naturally gave rise to the suspicion that 
Aristotle failed to understand his archetype. It was supposed 
that he missed the mythical, the plastic, and the intuitive in 
Plato; and, because they omitted these fundamental aspects, 
his criticisms seemed almost entirely beside the point. Being 
thoroughly abstract, they really involved a transition to another 
genus (nETdpaais ds &KKo yd>os). 

What a shortsighted and pettifogging charge ! It is clear from 
several passages that Aristotle was well aware of this feature in 
Qato's thought before he ever began to criticize him. How 
could the founder of psychology, and of its application to 
intellectual and aesthetic processes, possibly have been ignorant 
of it ? It was precisely Aristotle who first described, in short 
and telling words, the poetic and prophetic elements which the 
modems suppose they were the first to discover in Plato ; and 
his definition of the aesthetic nature of the dialogues is better 
than most of theirs. He never for a moment imagined that in 
describing the logical and ontological difficulties of Plato's 
theory he had disposed either of its historical significance or of 
the absolute value of its contents. This assertion does not need 
to be supported by quotation, fl is self-evident to anv one who 


It is, however, one thing to understand, and quite another to 
want to i mitate and perpetuate in its entirety, such a compli- 
cated world as Plato’s, so manifold in its intellectual tendencies 
and so individual in its presentation. Here is where profitable 
and un profitable ..Platonism p art com p any. It is unprofitable 
to cultivate an 'aesthetic' and insincere aping of the Platonic 
spirit, making great play with its favourite images and expres- 
sions. It is profitable to work at its problems ; and this, which 
Plato himself recognizes as the most important thing, necessarily 
leads beyond him. It is also profitable to realize the onesidedness 
of our modem thought, inevitable though this onesidedness is, 
by surveying with Aristotle the contrast between our sciences 


kn ows that Ari stotle did not approach Plato’s views in a coW 
and criticaT^uit, but was at first sp el lbound fdr many years by 
the overwhelming personal impressi o n that thev made on him 
as a whole. 
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and Plato' s ir recoverable spiritual unity . Aristotle’s attitude to 
Ihis problem was difterenr at differoit times. Beginningf by 
naivd y trying to imitate and continue the Plato nic mann er, 
'^ame^ distinguisn between the abidin^ssen ce and the out- 
■'^ard lormulation, the latter o’f which is either determined by 
^e accidents of the a|^ or unique and so inimitable, tie then 
sougdt to remove the form while retaining tne essence. From 
,^,J>eio g a perf gfitgd form the Platonic philosophy h yAjne to him 
j:he matter or 0Xr > for something new and h igher. jHe had 
acceded Plg j'o'g Hnrtfinpg with his whole soul, and the effort to 
iiic n'lvn foiatmn t hem o ccupicd all Ms life, 3^ js the 
clue to his developme nt. It is possible to discern'la^adual 
progress, in the various stages of which we can clearly recognize 
the unfolding of his own essential nature. Even his latest 
prntl^jrtinns-rptgin «tnmp trgpp of the Plato nic Sp irit , but_ it is 
weaker than in the earlier on es. His Own notion of development 
can be applied to himself ; however strong the individuality of 
the ‘matter’, the new form finally overcomes its resistance. It 
grows until it has shaped the matter from within in accordance 
with its own law, and imposed its own shape upon it. Just as 
tragedy attains its own special nature (Ioxe Tfiv Jonmis (pdoiv) 
'out of the dithyramb’ by leading the latter through various 
forms, so Aristotle made himself ou t of the Pl atonic philosophy . 
The history of Kis development — and the' order "of the documents 
for this can be determined with certainty — ^represents a definite 
scale of graduated progress in this direction, although he never 
got beyond compromises in some matters. In these matters his 
pupils very often understood him better than he did himself; 
that is to say, they excised the Platonic element in him and tried 
to retain only what was pure Aristotle. The specific A ristotl e 
is. however, only half the re al Aristotle! ihis his disciples 
failed to grasp, but he himself waraiways conscious of it. 

The Academy that Aristotle entered in 367 was no longer that 
of the time of the Symposium, around whose table Plato in the 
full tide of his enthusiasm had imagined the leaders of art and 
science and the representatives of Hellenic youth gathered to 
hear from the lips of the prophetess the great mystery of the 
birth of the intellect out of Eros. The essence of Plato’s philo- 
sophy had long ceased to lie in the figure that he had created in 
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his early works, the central figure of the philosopher Socrates. 
In content and method it was now far beyond the Socratic field 
of problems. It was only by reading, and not through any living 
presence of the Socratic spirit in the Academy of the sixties, that 
Aristotle learnt what Socrates had meant to Plato and his early 
disciples. The Phaeio and the Gorgias, the Republic and the 
Symposium, were now the evidences, already classical, of a 
closed chapter in the master’s life; and they lowered above the 
busy realities of the school like motionless Gods. Any one whom 
these dialogues had drawn from distant places to enjoy Plato's 
actual presence must surely have been surprised to find no 
mysteries celebrated among the philosophers. They certainly 
radiated a revolutionizing force and a new seriousness, and these 
Aristotle found in the Academy also ; but their classic doctrines 
about the Ideas, about unity and multiplicity, about pleasure 
and pain, about the state, about the soul and virtue, were by no 
means inviolable sanctuaries in the discussions of the students. 
They were constantly being tested, defended, and altered, in the 
light of acute distinctions and laborious examinations of their 
logical validity. The distinctive feature was that the learners 
themselves took part in this common effort. The images and 
myths of the dialogues remained Plato's most characteristic and 
irrecapturable work ; but, on the other hand, the discussion of 
conceptions became along with the Academy's religious tendency 
the essential principle of the school. These were the only 
two elements in Plato’s thought that were transferable, and 
the more students he attracted the more they preponderated 
over the artistic side of his nature. Where the opposing forces 
of poetry and dialectic are mixed in a single mind it is natural 
for the former to be progressively stifled by the latter, but in 
Plato’s case the school carried him irresistibly in this direction. 

The set of Aristotle’s mind was decided by the fact that he 
entered the Academy just as this momentous alteration, the 
development of Plato’s later dialectic, was begin nin g to make 
headway. Thanks to the recent advances of research we can 
follow this process with chronological exactitude in the great 
methodological dialogues that Plato wrote duflng these years, 
Theaetetus, Sophist, Statesman, Parmenides, and Philebus. The 
first dialogue of the group, the Theaeteit^, was written soon after 
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the death in 369 of the famous mathematician whose memory it 
honours.* It is the more characteristic of the Academy at the 
time of Aristotle's entrance because in this and the following 
dialogues {Sophist and Statesman) the work of the school, which 
had been almost entirely concealed in the writings of the classical 
period, begins to press Plato’s whole literary activity into its 
service, and has thus left a picture of itself that lacks no essential 
feature.* In order to understand Aristotle and his relation to 
Plato it is important not to set out from the vague notion of 
‘Plato’ as a whole, but to substitute the precise conception of 
his last period, the abstract and methodological period that 
began aljo^Sdg. This gave Aristotle a definite direction, and 
(^penra upaTiSM of work suitable to his particular disposition. 

Socratic thought always kept close to real life, and the early 
Plato was a reformer and an artist. In contrast to this, Ajistotlft’s 
thought was abst ract, and his attitude was t hat of th e pure 
3Ci5vt!sC~ But these traits were not his private property ; they 
were common to the whole Academy during the time when he 
belonged to it. In the Theaeteius we have the apotheosis of the 
un-Socratic philosopher of Plato’s later days. The machinery of 
the dialogue gives the delineation of the type to Socrates, but the 
picture he draws has no resemblance to himself, according to his 
own faithful characterization of himself in the Apology, but to 
the mathematical recluse ; and it is obvious that the new con- 

’ For the external reasons for this date see the conclusive arguments of Eva 
Sachs, De Theaeteto Atheuiensi Mathemalico, Berlin, 1914, pp. 18 S. The main 
evidence, of course, comes from the stylistic and philosophical analyses of the 
dialogue, both of which confirm the external arguments for lateness. The 
Sophist, which is the positive development of the problem of the Theaeteius, 
retains its setting, as docs the Statesman; but no one nowadays considers the 
Sophist an ‘elementary’ dialogue coming at the beginning of Plato’s develop- 
ment, a.*! did Zeller and those who preceded him. Campbell's fundamental 
researches look some lime to make their way into Germany, but have since 
been confirmed on all sides by later investigations. The final touch has been 
given by the history of the development of Plato’s dialectic, which is a later 
addition ; sec especially J. Stenzel's Sfudien sur F.ntwicklung der platonischen 
Dialehtih (Breslau, IQ17), to which I am much indebted. 

* Since tho appearance of the German edition of this book Friedrich Solmsen 
has tried to determine more exactly how far the picture presented by the 
dialectical dialogues agrees with tho actual philosophical activities of the 
Academy, and how far it falls short of it. See his 'Die Entwicklung der 
aristotclischcn Logik und Rhotorik’ {Nette Philalogische UnUersisckungen, ed. 
by Werner Jaeger, vol. iv, Berlin, 1929), p. 240. His observations form a 
valuable addition to what is said above. 
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ception of the 'theoretical' life has helped to determine its 
features. Socrates had concerned himself solely with man, and 
not with that which is above the heaven or under the earth. 
The Theaetetm, on the other hand, speaks of the philosophical 
soul as ‘georaetrizing’ and 'astronomizing'.' She is indifferent 
to what is near at hand ; she despises precisely those practical 
activities that occupied the lives of Socrates' favourite hearers ; 
and she roams in lofty distances, as is solemnly quoted from 
Pindar. 

The Theaetetus unmistakably refers to the forthcoming 
appearance of the Parmenides. The latter was pretty certainly 
written before the lormer’s sequels, the Sophist and the States- 
man •, hence it was probably finished when Aristotle entered the 
school, and cannot in any case be much later. Those who suggest 
that Aristotle was the author of the objections which this 
dialogue raises to the ^heorv of Id eas, are making the unlikely 
supposition that he took the initiative in a revolutionary manner 
while he was still extremely young and had only just entered the 
society. The dialogue shows that before Aristotle the Academy 
had already gone far in criticizing the hybrid character of the 
Ideas, half substances and half abstractions. It could not be 
long before the two were separated. Plato himself, indeed, 
thought that he could overcome the difficulties ; nevertheless he 
prepared the way for what happened when he recognized it as in 
principle correct to make laborious logical and ontological exam- 
inations of the Ideas, as is done in this dialogue and in later ones. 
Aristotle’s speculations cannot be linked up with the Phaedo 
or the Republic and the Idea-theory as it appears in them. 

In the Theaetetus Theaetetus and Theodorus are opposite 
types. One represents the young generation of mathematicians, 
who are interested in philosophy ; the other the old, who will not 
hear of it, though they are experts in their own subject. It was 
not an accident that Plato's rdations to famous mathematicians 
found expression in a dialogue precisely at this time. For about 
the year 367 Eudoxus of Cyzicus brought his school to Athens, 
in order to discuss with Plato and his followers the problems that 
interested both parties.* 

* Theaet. 173 E-174 a. 

* Tanseiy’s conjecture (HisMre dt Vastronomie, p. 496, n. 4) is confirmed by 
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This event attracted a good deal of attention, and from that 
time on we constantly find members of this school of mathemati- 
cians and astronomers in communication with the Academy. 
Helicon and Athenaens are examples. As early as the Republic 
we can observe the effects of Theaetetus' discovery of solid 
geometry. After their intercourse with Eudoxus, Plato and his 
followers took a very great interest in the attempts of the Cyzi- 
cenian school to explain the irregrfiar movements of the planets 
by simple mathematical suppositions. This was not the only 
way in which Eudoxus stimulated them. He tremendously 
enlarged their notions of geography and human culture by 
bringing exact reports of Asia and Egypt, and by describing from 
extended personal experience the status of astronomy in those 
parts. His contribution to ethical questions was also important. 
The problem of the nature and meaning of pleasure and pain, 
which was to be so central in Aristotle’s ethics, led to one more 
great debate within the Academy in Plato’s later years. Xeno- 
crates, Speusippus, and Aristotle contributed works On Pleasure 
to it : Plato contributed the Philebus. Many years afterwards 
Aristotle, who met Eudoxus right at the beginning of his stay in 
the Academy, could still speak of his personal impression with 
real warmth, when he was recalling the stimulus that Eudoxus 
gave. Eudoxus also raised difiiculties about the Ideas and 
suggested an alteration of the theory.’ In every field Plato’s 
school began to attract more and more strangers, some of them 
of the most diverse types. His travels had brought him into 
close coimexion with the Pythagoreans gathered round Arch3d:as 
at Tarentum. Their influence reached as far as Sicily, and in 
Sicily at this time there flourished the medical school of 
Philistion, whose importance was so great that we must reckon 

the Life (Rose, p. 429, 1 . 1) according to which Aristotle entered the Academy 
under Eudoxus. Some excerptor must have misunderstood the statement and 
taken Eudoxus for an archon. What his authority told him was simply that 
Aristotle’s entry coincided with Eudoxus' presence. Cf, Eva Sachs (who 
follows F. Jacoby), op. cit„ p. 17, n. a, 

’ For Aristotle on Eudoxus' characterand theory ofpleasure seeEth, Nic.X. 2. 
For the latter's proposed reformulation of the Idea-theory see Melaph, A 9, 
991a ij ; and at greater length in the second book On Ideas (Rose, Irg. 189), 
. which has been preserved by Alexander in his commentary on the passage. 
Eudoxus proposes to regard participation as the immanence of the Ideas in tire 
things, and to this Aristotle strongly objects. That participation was the most 
debated problem of the time is dear from Plato's later dialogues. 

3II03 C 
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among its spiritual members such an author and physician as 
Diodes of Carystus in Euboea. Plato must have had relations 
with Philistion. The author of the spurious second letterappears 
to know that Plato visited Philistion, and even seemingly that 
the latter was invited to Athens. If not Philistion himself, at 
any rate some real member of his school is concealed behind the 
unnamed 'Sicilian doctor’ whose impatience at the logical hair- 
splittings of the Academy is described by a contemporary comic 
poet.‘ Incidentally this story shows that, although Plato was 
accustomed to converse with specialists in all fields, the result 
was often merely to reveal the tmbridgeable gulf between Ionic 
or Sicilian science and what Plato understood by that word. 
The fact that he makes copious use of the latest researches in 
medicine, mathematics, and astronomy, in order to construct 
his story of creation in the Timaeus, must not blind us to the 
independent manner in which he handles this material. 

The Academy of Plato’s later days did indeed get through a 
great mass of material, and this environment no doubt made 
it possible for an Aristotle to learn by his own efforts the 
significance of empirical facts, which later became so integral 
to his researches; but the present universal custom of speak- 
ing of an 'organization of the sciences’ in the Academy is 
wrong.* Modem academies and universities cannot claim Plato 
as their model. The notion of a systematic unity of all sciences 
was totally foreign to him, and still more so was its realization 
in an encyclopaedic organization of all subjects for purposes 
of teaching and research. Medicine, mathematics, astronomy, 
geography, and anthropology, the whole system of historical 
sciences, and that of the rhetorical and dialectical arts, to 
mention only the main channels of Greek thought, arose each by 
itself, though several were sometimes combined in one person, 
and went each on its own way undisturbed. To a Theodorus or 
a Theaetetus it would have seened a very peculiar notion to 
combine into one universal system of sciences their mathematics 
and the researches that some sophists were making into Greek 

> Epicratesfrg. 287(Kock). Seeal«oM.WeUmann’sE»'(?g»ie«fei«'stAeZtscA«» 
Arxtt (Berlin, 1907)1 P* 68 , and my article 'Das Pneuma im Lykeion’ (Hermes, 
vol. 48), p. 51, n. 3. 

* It has been universal since H. Usener's now famous article in vol. 53 (1884) 
of the Preussischt JahrbUeker, reprinted in VortrUge und AufsBise, p. 69. 
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culture or archaeology. The physicians also stood quite alone. 
Democritus, and after him Eudoxus, who to some extent 
anticipates the type that Aristotle represented, are abnormal 
phenomena. Eudoxus was marvellously manysided. To 
mathematics and astronomy he joined geography, anthropology, 
medicine, and philosophy; and was himself productive in the 
first four fields. 

Plato was concerned exclusively with 'Being’. If we are to 
give him his place in the tradition of Greek thought, he is one of 
the representatives of the speculation about substance (oilala). 
With his theory of Ideas he gave it a new turn ; in fact, he really 
restored it to life. Starting from the Ideas, and being concerned 
solely with unity and the supersensible, he does not at first touch 
the manifold and empirical world at any point. The direction 
of his inquiries is away from phenomena towards something 
' higher '. The sheer necessities of his speculation about concepts 
did indeed lead him to develop the method of division, which 
later became enormously important-for Aristotle’s attempt to 
get an empirical grasp of plants and animals, as well as of the 
mental world. But Plato himself was not concerned to reduce 
individuals to a system. They lay below the realm of Ideas ; 
and, being completely infinite (orreipov), were unknowable. His 
notion of the individual (firopov) was that of the lowest Form, 
which is not further divisible and lies on the border between 
phenomena and Platonic science and reality. The many classi- 
fications of plants, &c., that Epicrates speaks of, which were 
generally felt to be the most characteristic and peculiar occu- 
pation followed in the Academy (even Speusippus’ great Re- 
semblances was apparently concerned solely therewith), were 
pursued not from interest in the objects themselves, but in order 
to learn the logical relations of conceptions ; this is illustrated by 
the quantity of books put forward in the school at this time 
with the title of Classifications. In classif3dng plants the members 
no more aimed at producing a real botanical system than Plato 
in the Sophist aims at a historical study of the real sophists.* 

• In the fragment previously referred to Epicrates does not imply that the 
Platonists pursued botanical inquiries in a positive spirit. What he is laughing 
at is the enthusiasm for classification that led them to hold relations between 
conceptions more important than the tilings themselves. 'They were defining 
the world of nature and dividing the life (^lov) of animals and the nature of trees 
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It is no great distance from such classifications of the real to 
the notion of a single science embracing as many departmental 
sciences as there are departments of reality (6v), And although 
the articulation of the positive sciences was not effected until 
Aristotle's notion of reality had replaced Plato’s transcendental 
being,* it remains a remarkable fact that the idea of a systemati- 
zation of the departmental sciences, each of which had arisen 
independently, was an afterthought due to the Attic philosophy 
of conceptions and its enthusiasm for classification. It is almost 
too late now to estimate the advantages and disadvantages of 
carrying this systematization through in detail. Presumably 
both have been pretty large. At no period when research was 
truly flourishing has the general spirit of a particular philosophy 
ever thoroughly permeated all the sciences ; and this is natural 
since each science has its own spirit and its own principle. Only 
through dual natures, or where the lead in philosophy has been 
taken by famous scientists who imbued it with the spirit of 
particular branches of research, has a partial permeation 
occurred. Aristotle, Leibniz, and Hegel, very different types, 
are the most important examples of this. 

Plato himself had some specialized understanding of 
mathematical questions, which enabled him to foUow the 
important contemporary developments of the science. He was 
also interested in astronomy so far as it could then be treated 
mathematically. In later life he devoted himself seriously to the 
physics of the elements, hoping to be able to give a mathematical 
derivation of the qualitative differences between the so-called 

and the species o{ vegetables; and among these latter they were examining 
what is the species of the pumpkin.' 

Tlipl fiiatas df opijdiiivoi 

aiix^pijev jcjsav 'n plov 
wikfiov -n ykfiv hoxdvHV vf yivi^, 

TOfrlOtS Tj|V KO^OXl}\rTT)V 
tffrrojoy •rtvos ted yivev;!. 

Here ^los does not mean the habits of animals, which would be aicata. It is 
the same as 'nature' and 'genus', and these are actual terms from Plato's 
dialectic, as arc 'definition', 'division', and 'examination', of conceptions. 
The fragments of Spensippus* *Oiioia have been collected by P. Lang, De 
Speusippi Atademiei seriptis (Bonn, 1911. Dlss.). The title itself shows what 
. the aim of the hook was. 

f 'There are as many parts of philosophy as there are kinds of substances', 
AsUt. r 2, 1004* 2. 
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elements of Empedocles, which he regarded as mere phases. 
His only other interests in phenomena lay in the sphere of 
medicine and in that of ethics and politics. In the latter he 
collected, especially for the Laws, extensive material on criminal 
law and the history of civilization. It was thus during the period 
when Aristotle was a member of the school that he turned his 
attention to particulars. ^And the stimulus that his collection of 
new historica^ nd political maHer gave to ^ristoll^ is cjeattlrom 
the nurnCTou T cotnci dences between t he La ws and the Politics . 
On the other’liand, AristofIe~lac]ce3^the temperament and the 
ability for anything more than an elementary acquaintance with 
the Academy’s chief preoccupation, mathematics; while the 
Academy, contrariwise, could not stimulate him in the field of 
biological science in which his own true genius lay. 

Fruitful and congenial as was the youthful Aristotle’s experi- 
ence of the strict and methodical procedure of the various 
sciences, ^the impr^ -ssio" him by P lato'” persanality 

was the st ron gest of all. Plato surveyed all those fertile plains 
from the high vantage-point of his own creative spirit and in- 
ward vision, and Aristotle was wholly preoccupied with him. 

It is not our purpose here to discuss th6 influence of Plato's 
personality on his contemporaries, or to reduce his position in 
the history of knowledge to a formula, although to a man like 
Aristotle this latter question was naturally the kernel of his 
whole attitude to Plato. The elements out of which his work 
arose did not include either Ionic lonropfa (inquiry) or the 
rationalizing Enlightenment of the sophists, although these two, 
in spite of their disparity, together constituted the forms of 
knowledge par excellence at the time. The first of these elements 
was (i) the phronesis or wisdom of Socrates. This bore only 
a superficial resemblance to the rationalism of the sophists. 
Essentially it was rooted in the realm, hitherto undiscovered by 
Greek science and philosophy, of an ethical consciousness of 
absolute standards. It demanded a new and superempirical 
conception of intellectual intuition. The second and third 
elements, which were also foreign to contemporary thought, 
were two new additions to the Socratic philosophy, produced by 
giving ^Ayonests a supersensible object and making this a 'form ’. 
These were (a) the Idea, which was the result of a long process 
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of visual and aesthetic development in the Greek mind, and 
(3) the long-neglected study of oiitaia. or substance, to which Plato 
gave new material by the problem of the one and the many, and 
living and tangible content by the invention of the Ideas. The 
last element was {4) the dualism of the Orphic myth of the soul, 
to which his whole constitution inclined him, and which, watered 
by his fertile imagination, took firm root in the new conception 
of being. 

When we consider these four elements it is not difficult to 
suppose that he affected the ordinary educated person as a 
mixture of poet, reformer, critic, and prophet. (The strictness 
with which he imposed his new method on himself would not at 
first make any difference to this impression.) Hence it is not 
surprising that, in view of the gulf between him and all other 
science, both ancient and modem, he has been called a mystic 
and expelled from the history of thought. If this simple solution 
were right, however, it would be very hard to understand why 
he has had such a great influence on the destinies of human 
knowledge; and the fact that^ yyas the s un armmd which 
revolved persons like Theaetetus . Eudoxus, and Ari stotle,, that 
IS to say, the most talented pioneer s of scientific research that 
the fourth c^ury p roduced, is sufficient to condemn the cheap 
wisdom whose njntirm of the complexity of intellectual curre nts 
is-snJn adequate that it ^ uld slnke the most fevolu tioiffl ry of 
all philosophers out of the history of kno wledge, _ becauie Jie 
^covere(rnorm§i-elv ~ new Tacts but~also new dimension s. 

Aristotle saw as dearly as Eudoxus tEat Plato, hnus^pSilo- 
sophical work, had wdded together scientific discoveries, 
elements of myth, and mysterious spiritual realms to which the 
eye of knowledge had never penetrated. This weld was by no 
means the mere result of the creator’s subjective inclination ; it 
was necessarily determined by the historical situation, the 
elements in which were later analysed by Aristotle with a 
profound understanding alike of the creation and of its creator. 
At first, however, he abandoned himself without reserve to 
this incomparable and indivisible world, as is shown by the 
fragments of his early writings, and it was precisely the 
non-'Scientific elements in Plato’s philosophy, that is, the meta- 
physical and rdigious parts of it, that left the most lasting 
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imprint on his mind. He must have been unusually receptive 
for such impressions. It was their conflict with his own scientific 
and methodical tendencies that later gave rise to most of his 
problems ; and their strength is beautifully shown by the fact 
that he never sacrificed them, although in scientific matters he 
went beyond Plato at every point. In Plato he sought and found 
a man to lead him in a new life, just as in his dialogue Nerinthus 
he makes the simple Corinthian countryman, enthralled by the 
Gorgias, abandon his plough to seek and follow the master. 

Plato explains the connexion between knowing the good and 
following it in his seventh letter. The knowledge which according 
to Socrates makes men good, and that wliich is commonly called 
scientific knowledge, are distinct. The former is creative, and can 
only be attained by souls that have a fundamental affinity to 
the object to be known, namely, the good, the just, and the 
beautifol. There is nothing to wWch Plato right down to the end 
of his life was more passionately opposed than the statement 
tha t the snnl fan know what is ju st without b eing ju st.* This, 
and not the systematization of knowledge, was his aim in found- 
ing the Academy. It remained his aim to the end, as is shown 
by this letter that he wrote in his old age. Let there be a 
communion (cu3fiv) of the elect, of those who, once their souls 
have grown up in the atmosphere of good, are able by virtue of 
their superior equipment to share at last in the knowledge that 
is ‘like a light kindled by leaping fire’. It seems to him, Plato 
says, that the search after this knowledge is a thing not for the 
mass of mankind, but only for the few who with a slight hint can 
find it for themselves.* 


* Ep. VII. 344 A. 


* Ibid. 341 o-B. 



CHAPTER II 
EARLY WORKS 

A BISTOTLE Wrote a series of works in dialogue form. The 
/xfragments that remain of them are not studied as much as 
they should be, partly because it is pleasanter to leave such 
troublesome work to philologists, but also because of the con- 
viction, which has always obtained in the Peripatetic school, 
that the true Aristotle is to be found in the treatises. Even if we 
only wish to understand the treatises, however, the fragments of 
the lost dialogues can teach us a great deal. If we knew nothing 
else about the relation between the two kinds of writing, it 
would be highly significant to be able to determine that the 
dialogues, modell ed on those of Plato, belong almost entirely to 
Aristotle's early years, and th^in_his later periodjie practicaUy 
abandoQfi arUtsra^ a ^mty . (Snceme treatises are merely the 
written ^asis of his very extensive activities as teacher and 
lecturer). There are indeed exceptions to this statement. 
Alexander or Colonization must, to judge from its title, have been 
a dialogue belonging to the time when Alexander's racial policy 
in Asia obliged Aristotle to make public announcement of his 
disapproval to the Greek-reading world. This straggler there- 
fore had a special reason in Aristotle's political position. Mulatis 
mutandis, the same is true of the collection of 158 Constitutions, 
which was intended for publication and was written in a clear 
and lively style, as we can tell from that of the Constitution of 
Athens. In spite of these exceptions, however, it remains true to 
say that in the course of his development Aristotle radically 
altered his views about the necessity of presenting science in 
literary form, and about the relation between literary and 
truly productive work. 

With Plato the primary impulse was originally the formative 
one. He did not write in order to set out the contents of his 
doctrine. His desire was to show the philosopher in the dramatic 
instant of seeking and finding, and to make the doubt and con- 
flict visible ; and that not in a mere intellectual operation, but in 
the fight against pseudo-science, political power, society, and 
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his own heart ; for the spirit of Plato's philosophy necessarily 
collided with all these forces. According to his original view of 
it, philosophy is not a sphere of theoretical discoveries but a 
reorganization of all the fundamental elements of life. Consider, 
for example, the paradoxical picture of the philosopher ,in the 
Theaetetus, or the duel between the Socrates of the Gorgias and 
Callides, who represents the egoistical, might-is-right view of 
state and society. These dialogues have nothing but the name 
in common with the didactic conversations of Giordano Bruno, 
Hume, or Schopenhauer. Plato was writing the philosopher!s 
tragedy. Unlike his imitators he never gave mere theoretical 
difierences of opinion under a stylistic veneer. 

The Theaeteius, which is contemporary with Aristotle's 
entrance into the Academy, is the first of a group of dialogues 
that are radically different from the earlier ones both in form 
and in content; and it ushers in the transference of Plato's 
main 'philosophical interests to methodological, analytical, and 
abstract studies.* In this group the equilibrium between the 
aesthetic and the philosophical elements in Plato’s mind is 
destroyed for the sake of the latter. The discords, clearly 
perceptible to delicate ears, begin to appear in the Theaetetus. 
They are due not so much to the lack of outward polish in the 
form as to the conquest of Plato’s dramatic impulse by his 
abstract interest in method, to the consistent pursuit of a single 
question along a single level track. A man can indeed find Plato 
the dramatist even here, so long as he is able to detect reversal 
of fortunes {irEpnrfreia) and complication (irXoKfi) even in the 
development of methodological and abstract ideas. But in spite 
of the artistic elaborateness of its construction it remains signifi- 
cant that this very dialogue seems to most modem philosophers 
Plato’s ‘greatest philosophical achievement*. It is in fact 
almost a treatise, positive though critical; and it is not an 
accident that in the introduction Plato refers to his previous 

> J. Stenzel was the iiist to give any thorough account oi the connexion 
between Piato's phiiosophical development and his form. See his address 
' Literaiische Form und philosophischer Gehalt des platonisched Dialogs', 
Jahreshericht d. Schlesischen Gesellschaft fUr voterl, JCvllitr, 1916; reprinted in 
Siudien gur Entwieklungsgeschichte dir platonUchm Dialehtik, &c„ Breslau, 1917, 
pp. 123 S. For the late dialogues sec the chapter on 'Die neue Methode', 
pp. 43 fi. 
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method of writing dialogues, and announces simplifications the 
aim of which is to give greater scientific lucidity and directness 
to the exposition. J 

The Sophist and the Statesman show more clearly the difficulty 
that Plato now has with the dialogue form. The application of 
the method of division to a particular conception, descending 
step by step from the universal to the particular, is such an 
undramatic and monotonous procedure that at the beginning of 
the Sophist the leader of the discussion is obliged to teU his 
interlocutors not to interrupt him too often, or preferably to 
listen to a continuous speech.* This amounts to openly abandon- 
ing Socrates’ ' obstetric ’ method of discussion, and announcing 
that from now on the dialogue form is nothing but an unessential 
stylistic ornament. The Timaeus and the Philebus are not 
exceptions ; what they offer to the reader as dialogue is merely a 
transparent veil of style thrown over a purely doctrinal content. 
It is not any vivacity in the conversation that gives the Timaeiis 
its tremendous effectiveness. The Philebus could be transformed 
without difficulty into a methodical and unified treatise much 
like Aristotle’s Ethics. In the Laws the last trace of scenic 
illusion is gone. The delineation of character (fiQoTroiia) is 
consciously renounced; and the whole is a solemn address or 
proclamation, not by Socrates but by Plato himself, the stranger 
from Athens.* 

As was logical, the figure of Socrates, after having been rde- 

' Theaet. 143 b. The Theaetetus retains the outward form of a Socratic 
dialogue, and frequently makes express reference to Socrates' midwifery. But 
this very seUconscious reflection on the nature and limits of the Socratic 
method, which is strongly emphasized, shows that Hato is now purposely using 
the old form of cross-examination merely to clear the ground for his 

question about the definition of knowledge. Stenzel rightly points out the close 
connexion between the Theaetetus and the Sophist] the latter solves the 
problems raised by the former, and it does not use 'midwifery'. Cf. Socrates' 
final words at Theaet, sio c : ' These are the limits of my art ; I can no farther go.’ 

' Soph. 317 D. It is true that they are still going to give remark for remstrk 
{tms iTpi; (icos) , it being assumed that the answerer will always say yes ; but that 
is something quite different from the old 'obstetric' conversation 'by question 
and answer', where the questioner puts forward no views but only gets the 
answerer to do so. 

* The author of the Epinomis judges the teal state of affairs correctly in 
qSo D. He makes the Athenian remind the two others of a famous passage of 
the Laws in words that absolutely abandon all dramatic reality: 'if you 
remember: for, to be sure, you made notes (Onouvfiucnn) at the time '. Here we 
are suddenly in the middle of a lecture. 
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gated to minor roles from the Sophist onwards, is finally dropped 
in the Laws. In the Philebus he appears once more, for the last 
time, because this dialogue discusses questions that had been 
raised by the real Socrates. (The answers are obtained, however, 
by means of methods that would never have occurred to him.) 
In this last period the separation between the historical Socrates 
and Plato’s own philosophizing is complete. And that is another 
sign that his general tendency towards science, logic, and dogma 
is seeking self-expression. The last fruit of the theory of Forms 
was the methods of classification and abstraction, which are 
what Plato means by dialectic in the narrow sense of his later 
works. These methods had revolutionized the form of the 
controversial dialogue that arose out of the Socratic cross- 
examination. They had made it psychologically meaningless and 
almost turned it into a treatise. No further progress was possible 
in this direction. It was only a question of time before the great 
art of the classical Platonic dramas died out, for its root was 
dead. This was the moment at which the young Aristotle began 
to take a hand.* 

AH members of the Academy wote dialogues, though none 
wrote more and weightier ones than Aristotle. This fact is 
significant for the relation of the new generation to Plato. They 
. all used the dialogue as a ready-made form, without asking 
themselves how far such an imitation was possible. The Greeks 
naturally tended to imitate ever3^hing once it was ‘ discovered ’ ; 
and they had not yet realiz^ that Plato’s dialogue in its 
classical perfection was something absolutely inimitable, the 
flower of a unique combination of historical necessity, individual 
creative power, and particular experience. His pupils regarded 
the dialogue as the established vehicle for giving living form to 
esoteric philosophy, and hence every one desired to see the 
master’s effect on himself reproduced in such a medium. But 
the more they realized that, because of the intimate unity 
of his personality, life, and works, Plato was an indivisible 

* No one has yet tried to connect Aristotle’s dialogue with the development 
of Plato’s form, R. Hirzel (Vtr Dialog, p. 275) does not even put the question. 
Using a merely general impression of Plato’s dialogues, he can only see the 
Aristotelian type as opposed to it. He regards the two kinds as due simply to 
the difference in the characters of the two authors, and does not do justice to 
the factors inherent in the situation. 
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magnitude that could not be taken over as a whole without 
producing either a dead scholasticism or a literary dilettantism, 
the more they consciously set themselves to find fundamentally 
new forms for that which was scientific and objective in him 
and so could be detached. These attempts properly took their 
departure not from the dialogues but from Plato’s oral teaching. 
It is significant both of the youthful Aristotle's natural affinity 
to Plato and of his inability to view him objectively that he did 
not at once take this way, but began by continuing the dialogue. 
Clearly he found the essential Plato more alive, more powerful, 
and more objective, in the dialogue than in any other form. 

The remaining fragments of his dialogues, together with the 
reports of antiquity and the imitations of later writers (he had 
an especially powerful influence on Cicero), enable us to infer 
that Aristotle invented a new kind of literary dialogue, namely 
the dialogue of scientific discussion. He rightly saw that the 
shadow-existence of the 'obstetric’ question and answer must 
be done away, since it had lost its real function by becoming a 
mere doak for- ' long speeches’ ; but, while Plato in his later days 
was tending to replace dialogue by dogmatic lecture, Aristotle 
set speech against speech, thus reproducing the actual life of re- 
search in the later Academy. One of the speakers took the lead, 
gave the subject, and summed up the results at the end. This 
naturally put narrow limits to the delineation of personality. 
The art of writing the speeches was taken over from rhetoric and 
devdoped in accordance with the precepts of Plato’s Phaedrm. 
The dialogue now depended for its effect more on its character 
(fjeos) as a whole than on the eihopoeia of particular persons ; and, 
while it lost in aesthetic objectivity, it presumably gained in 
unity of mood and tendency. It was, therefore, only logical for 
Aristotle finally to make himself the leader in his own dialogues. 

This alteration, while it did not restore the original Socratic 
purpose of the dialogue (that was irretrievably lost) , gave it once 
more a real content, one that corresponded to the new form of 
the conversations in which it had always had its root. Instead 
of the arena of arguments, with the dramatic thrust and counter- 
thrust of eristical duels, there were long theoretical examinations 
and demonstrations, conducted according to strict method. 
The change may be deplored ; but it was inevitable, as Plato had 
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recognized when he abandoned 'obstetric' conversation and the 
delineation of character. The historians of literature, who do 
not see what inner forces were at work, suppose themselves to 
have established that Aristotle brought about the decline of the 
dialogue. On the contrary, he merely performed the inevitable 
transition to another stage. The dialogue of discussion is simply 
an expression of the fact that the scientific element in Plato 
finally burst its form and remoulded it to suit itself. It was not 
a mere matter of aesthetics; it was a development of the 
philosophic mind, which necessarily produced its own new 
form. 

It is customary to apply the casual remarks of later writers 
about the characteristics of Arfetotle’s dialogue to all of them, 
but the mere titles show that that is impossible. Eudemus or On 
the Soul and Gryllus or On Rhetoric cannot have been very 
different from the earlier Platonic type of which the Phaedo and 
the Gorgias are examples. One of the fragments of the Eudemus 
stiU retains the Socratic technique of question and answer.* 
Whether Aristotle appeared as leader of the discussion in 
dialogues of this type is to be doubted. Those in which we are 
told that he was the leader, the Statesman in two books and the 
Philosophy in three, were obviously almost didactic works, and 
thus entirely different.* Plato's example ought to b e eno ug h to 

’ Frg. 44. (I give the numbers oi the fragments according to the Teubner 
edition of Rose's Aristohlis Fragmenta, x886. They are dlfierent from those 
in the earlier Academy edition.) There is, however, no midwifery about this 
question and answer. It is the learner who asks questions, while the other gives 
him systematic information. The conversation is reported by a third person, as 
in the earlier Plato. Aristotle thus does not use the principle laid down at the 
beginning of the Theaeletus. 

* Frgs. 8, 9, and 78. The last passage (Cic. Ep. ad Quintum fr. 111 . 5, i) 
seems to refer not merely to the Statesman ('de praestante viro') but also to 
the books On Justice ('de republica’, cf. next note), which Cicero must have 
known. As soon as we look at the passages concerned without presuppositions, 
it becomes obvious that there is no point in the attempts to explain the 'con- 
tradiction' in Cicero’s statements about the mas AristoUlius, In Ad Ait, XlII. 
19, 4, he says it is Aristotelian for the author himself to lead the discussion. In 
Ad fam. 1 . 9, 23, he calls the style at his books Ve Oralore Aristotelian, although 
he is not himself the loader in them. In each place he is right. Aristotle did not 
take the lead in all his dialogues ; in the Gryllus and the Eudemus he certainly 
did not appear at all. It is Aristotelian to have a series of long speeches ; it is 
Aristotelian to have a special introduction to each book of a dialogue ; it is 
Aristotelian to put oneseU into the dialogue. But there is no passage which says 
that a dialogue is not Aristotelian unless it exhibits all three of these pecu- 
liaritioa at once. We must not try to squeeze a single and constant type of 
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pr event us from supposi ng that Aristotle had a fixed form which 
fie never changed. As a riialter oi lactr^iis development as a 
writer of dialogue includes all stages from ‘obstetric* conversa- 
tion to the pure treatise. It runs parallel to his development as a 
philosopher, or rather is its organic expression. 

It is often possible to show that particular Aris totelian 
dialogues ar e modelle d on particular Pl atoni c ongs, especially in 
their contents. T^e Eudemus is related inTthis way to the 
P^i$ifr^&Grylki!i~io the G_o?g»as,_and.:S?fioQkiJ2« Justice to 
the RepiMic^JVa& Sophist and the Statesman, like the Sympo- 
sium and the Menexenus, were naturally suggested by Plato’s 
dialogues of the same name. The Protrepticus, which was not a 
dialogue, reveals the influence of the protreptic passages in 
Plato’s Euthydemus, even to verbal echoes. Plato may have 
appeared as a speaker in the dialogues. 

The s tyle also show.s v ery clo se depend ence. It seems indeed 
that Arirtotle soon attained his own manner, a style whose only 
aim was to be pure and dear, such as naturally belongs to the 
pure scientist ;* but the Eude mus^ for example, contained mvths ; 
and it had other lively graces, such as frequent similes, partly 
based on well-known Platonic models, which were famous in 
later antiquity. In the simile of the subterranean men coming 
np intoTHeTight and seeing the heaven, the power of the 
S^guage carries one away. The ra 5 d:h of Midas echoes the 
apocalyptic style of the Fates in the last book of the Republic. 
Cicero praises the golden stream of the prose in Aristotle’s 


Aristotelian dialogue out of our authorities. The same is true of the statement 
that Aristotle attacked the theory of Forms ‘in the dialogues’. 

< That the books On Justice are modelled on the Republic can be inferred 
with certainty from (i) the existence of so many corresponding dialogues and 
(2) the fact that Geero in his De Republica makes use of both works. In Plato's 
Republic the political philosophy develops out of the problem of justice, just as 
it must have done in the books On Justice. The Republic must have already 
obtained the subtitle On Justice by the time of Aristotle, a fact important for 
the history of the origin of the subtitles of the Platonic dialogues. 

* The only mark of good style laid down by previous rhetoricians that 
Aristotle recognizes is lucidity {Rhet. HI, r404l> i, 1414s ig ; Poe/. 1458a 18, 
Cf. J. Stroux, De Theophrasti virtutibus dicendi, Leipzig, igi2, p. 30), Lucidity 
is said to include everything. This ideal is intended not so much for practical 
oratory as for the creation of a pure and scientifically accurate style. It was 
dropped again by Theophrastus and all later students of rhetoric. They bowed 
to tihe taste of the times, but Aristotle thinks of knowledge as a force that must' 
atter everything, language inclnded. 
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dialogues. Rhetorical afEectations are entirely absent ; dear and 
exact in thought, fine and moving in character, these writings 
appealed to the best men of later antiquity. It is evidence of 
their intellectual breadth that Crates the C5mic and Philiscus the 
cobbler read the Protrepticus together in the shop, that Zeno 
and Chr3reippus, Qeanthes, Posidonius, Cicero, and Philo, were 
strongly influenced in rdigious considerations by these works of 
Aristotle’s yquth, and that Augustine, who came to know the 
Protrepticus through Cicero's Hortensim, was led by it to religion 
and Christianity. ‘ The Neo-Platonists lived by Aristotle's 
dialogues as much as by Plato's; and the Consolatio of Boethius 
sounds the last medieval echo of the religious element in them. 
As works of art antiquity did not mention them in the same 
breath with Plato's, though it valued them greatly ; but their 
religious influence on the Hellenistic age was almost more 
important than Plato’s thoroughly distant, objective, and non- 
inspirational art. 

But what was Aristotle’s philosi^hical relation to Plato in 
those works ? It would beltrange if theTSBluence of his model 
had been confined to the choice of subject-matter, and to details 
of style and content, while the general attitude to Plato was one 
of rejection, as it later became. Symposium, Menexenus, Sophist, 
Statesman — ^were they really written to outdo Plato's dialogues 
of the same names, and to show how the questions discussed in 
them ought to have been handled? Did the disciple obstinately 
and pedantically dog the master's footsteps in order to reduce 
each one of his works to shreds in turn ? Before ascribing to him 
such a malady of taste and tact men should have given more 
serious attention to the other possibility that the purpose of these 
dialogues was simply and solely to follow Plato, in philosophy as 
well as in all other respects. 

The understanding of the dialogues has had a curiously 
unfortunate destiny ever since the recovery of the treatises 
through Andronicus in the time of Sulla. At that time they 

* For the Protrepticus in the cobbler’s shop see frg. 50. For Augustine's con- 
version by the Norlensius see Confess. III. 4, 7: 'llie veto liber mutavit aOe- 
ctum meum et ad te ipsum, domine, mutavit pieces meas ct vota ac desideiia 
mea fecit alia. Viluit i^hi repenteomnis vanaspea etimmortalitatem sapientiae 
coucupiscebam aestn cordis incredibili et surgere coeperam, ut ad te redirem' 
(cf. also VIII, 7, 17). 
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were still much read and highly thought of ; but they soon began 
to lose ground, when the learned Peripatetics undertook the 
exact interpretation of the long-neglected treatises and wrote 
commentary after commentary upon them. The Neo-Platonists 
made some use of them, in contrast to the treatises, as sources of 
uncontaminated Platonism ; but a strictly Peripatetic interpreter 
like the acute Alexander of Aphrodisias does not know what to 
make of them, though he must have read most of them. More 
naive in philological matters than was necessary at that time, 
he explained the relation between them and the treatises by 
saying that the latter contained Aristotle’s true views, and the 
former the false opinions of other persons!' It was therefore 
recognized at that time that there were contradictions between 
the two kinds. The unsuccessful efforts of the later Peripatetics 
to explain this puzzling state of affairs can be detected in the 
notorious tradition about the difference between the exoteric and 
the esoteric writings. Students naturally looked for an explana- 
tion of the dialogues in the treatises. They found it in the phrase 
'exoteric discourses', which occurs several times and in some 
instances can easily be referred to the published dialogues. In 
opposition to these exoteric discourses, which were intended for 
the outside world, they then set up the treatises as a body of 
secret esoteric doctrine, although there is no hint of any such 
notion or expression in Aristotle. Thus the relation between the 
contents of the dialogues and those of the treatises appeared to 
be like that of opinion to truth. In some passages, indeed, 
Aristotle must have been purposely deserting the truth, because 
he thought that the masses were incapable of grasping it. Even 
the difficult}' of the technical terms in the treatises, which gave 
later scholars many headaches, was pressed into the service of 
this mystical interpretation, and a letter was forged in which 
Aristotle wrote to Alexander that the terms were purposely 
made obscure in order to mislead the uninitiated. 

' Elias in Arist. CaUg. 24’’ 33: 'Alexander explains the difference between 
the lecture-notes and the dialogues differently, naniely that in the lecture- 
notes he gives his own opinions and the truth, while in the dialogues be gives 
the opinions ot others, whidi are false.’ In spite of the natveti of the expres- 
sion the commentator surely represents the essence of Alexander’s view cor- 
rectly. Contradictions between the two kinds of writing were noted as early as 
Cicero (De Fin, V. 5, 12). In those days they were ascribed to the literary form 
of popular writing. 
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Modern criticism has been sceptical about this mystification, 
which is obviously a late invention originating in the spirit of 
Neo-P5d:hagoreanism.* Nevertheless it has not got rid of the 
prejudice against the dialogues.* This is, of course, more difficult 
for the modems than it was for the ancients, because we now have 
only fragments to work with. Rather, therefore, than believe 
these few but precious remnants, scholars have relied on ‘the 
authorities’, and especially on two statements, one in Plutarch 
and one in Proclus, both coming from the same source, which 
speak of the criticisms of the Idea-theory that Aristotle made 
in his Ethics, Physics, and Metaphysics, 'and in his exoteric 
dialogues’.* These passages seemed to provide unshakable proof 
that in the dialogues Aristotle had already adopted the position 
in which he stands in the critical works. It was therefore 
necessary either to put his 'defection* from Plato early during 
his stay in the Academy or to put the dialogues later. It was not 
difficult to find another 'authority’ for the first supposition. 
Diogenes Laertius says that Aristotle fell away while Plato was 
still alive, whereat Plato remarked, 'Aristotle has kicked me, as 
foals do their mothers when they are born.’* Under the influence 
of these passages Bema3rs, in his colourful book on Aristotle’s 
dialogues, made a determined attempt to explain away every 

> It was Andronicus' revival of the study of the treatises that first raised the 
problem of the relation between these sources of 'pure' Aristotelian doctrine 
and the exoteric writings, which up to that time had been almost the only 
Aristotle read. This revival occurred dating the full tide of Neo-Pythagorean- 
ism, which in accordance' with its nature always looked for a special secret 
doctrine in all previous thinkers. This notion was then applied to Aristotle's 
writings. 

* Just recently two works have appeared in which for the first time it is 
recognized that the contents of the dialogues arc Platonic. In 'tlber Aiisto- 
teles’ Entwicklnng' (Fesigabt filr Georg von Herding, Freiburg, 1913), Dyroff 
has collected in a brief form numerous echoes of Plato in the dialogues. His 
point of view is mostly systematic. He does not go closely into the particular 
works, as indeed was impossible in his limits. His paper did not come into my 
hands until these studies had been written down. It confirms me in my view ; 
yet we now need exact interpretation, as is shown by Dyrofl's view of the 
dialogue On Philosophy, A. Kail's dissertation for the doctorate at Vienna 
{Dies, Phil, Vindob, XI. 67) also reached me subsequent to my own investiga- 
tions. He discusses the Eudemus and the dialogue On Philosophy only. His 
general standpoints, which are von Amim’s, are right, and he gets good results 
in detail, but philosophically he is not profound. Neither of these works has 
aiiy notion of linking up the problem of ^e dialogues with that of the growth pf 
the treatises. 

* Frg. 8. ♦ Hiog. L. V. 2. 

380} 
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Platonic tnm in the fragments as an outburst of lyrical feeling. 
Contrariwise, Valentin Rose fastened upon them eagerly as 
proofs of his fantastical view that all the lost dialogues were 
spurious.* What both scholars had in common was simply the 
irrational conviction that a man of such strict and systematic 
mind as Aristotle would never abandon opinions once formed. 
Thp.y^ s^posed that from the very begin ning his own writ ings 
were, sha ^fy crit icardf y i'at'o, and the idea that he went through 
a Plat onic phas e seemed to them anThtoIerable con tradictio n of 
the sohegr-eoQli- ^^ l^.l 7 ^■T^^a l naTnre nThi.s ow n understanding.1 
The conclusion is obvious. If this inwardly c5nslstent view is 
untenable as a whole, if Aristotle began by going through a 
Platonic period that lasted a score of years, if he wrote works in 
Plato's spirit and supported his view of the universe, then our 
whole previous notion of the man’s nature is destroyed, and we 
must hammer out a new conception both of his personality and 
its history and of the forces that moulded his philosophy. In 
fact, this myth of a cool, static, unchanging, and p urely critic al 
‘T ^kotle, \rithout ill uaiQna.I5 q>men ces. or hi^rv. bre aks- to 
^eceajuidgr-tbgjyeight of the facts which up to now have be en 
artificially suppressed for its .^em t is not really surprising 
that the ancient Aristotelians did not know what to make of the 
dialogues, especially as it was to their interest to draw a clear 
distinction between Plato and Aristotle and make the latter's 
doctrine as much of a unity as possible. To them the collection 
of treatises was a single systematic unity without chronological 
distinctions. They had not yet learnt to apply the notion of 
development, which Aristotle himself could have given them, to 
the history of a philosophy or an individual. So there was 
nothing for it but to di^iss the dialogues as giving un- 
Aristotelian views, and to explain them as a piece of popular 
literary hackwork.- In any case, even before we begin to inter- 
pret them, it is certain that the dialogues contradict the treatises. 
Where their afi&nities lie is shown by the fact that the Neo- 
Platonists and other admirers of Plato's religion and philosophy 
valued them and ranked them equal to Plato’s own writings. 


^ * J, Bervays, DU Diahge des AHstoteUs in ihrem VerhSttnis tu seinen 
Hbrigen Werhtn, Berlin, 1863; Valentin Bose, ArisMeles Psendepigra^hus, 
Leipzig, 1863. 
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Examples of this will be given later. It only remains to consider 
the evidence of Plutarch and Proclus, which made Bernays 
feel obliged to deny a priori all traces of Platonism in the 
dialogues. 

This argument also gives way as soon as we examine it closely. 
In the first place, it is not two different pieces of evidence ; the 
correspondence in the expression makes it certain that both 
authors were following the same authority, since Proclus does 
not seem to have followed Plutarch. What the passage says is 
that Aristotle opposed Plato’s theory of Forms not merely in 
his Ethidi, Physics, and Metaphysics, but also in the exoteric 
dialogues. As evidence for this Plutarch and Proclus quote, both! 
from the same source, a passage from one of the dialogues where! 
Aristotle represents himself as saying that he cannot sympathize ' 
with the dogma of Forms, even if he should be suspected of 
disagreeing out of contentiousness.* This shows that both 
accounts are founded on a concrete historical situation in a 
particular dialogue (most probably that On Philosophy, in 
wMch we know that Aristotle attacked other parts of Plato’s 

• Frg. 8. Proclus (in his work Examination of Aristotle's Objections to Plato's 
Timaeus in Joannes Fhiloponus De Mundi Aetern. II. 2, p. 31, 17 Rabe): 
'There is none of Plato’s doctrines that that man [i.e, Aristotle] rejected more 
decidedly than the theory of Ideas. Kot merely does he call the Forms sounds 
in the logical works, but in the Ethics he attacks the good-in-itself and in the 
physical works he denies that coming-to-be can be c.'cpiained by the Ideas. 
This he says in the work On Coming-to-be and Passiug-away ; and much more 
so in the Metaphysics, for there he is concerned with first principles, and he 
makes long objections to the Ideas both in the beginning and in the middle and 
in the end of that work. In the dialogues also he exclaims unmistakably that he 
cannot sympathize with this dogma, even if he should be suspected of disagreeing 
out of contentiousness (nSw -rij oOriv olurcn lih f AovcikIov imriMyiiv) .’ 

Plutarch adv. Calat. 14 (1115 b): 'Aristotle is always harping on the Ideas, 
with regard to which he objects to Plato; and he raises all sorts of difTtculty 
about them in his ethical, <ia his metaphysical,) and in his physical notes, and 
also by means of his exoteric dialogues, ro that some thought hint contentious 
rather than philosophical . . . these dogmas, as if he were proposing to under- 
mine Plato's philosophy' (fiAovoKirspov Ivloi; {Zo^ev). The original source, 
which both follow, and which the later author, Proclus, reproduces more 
accurately, listed separately all the places in Aristotle’s works that attack the 
theory of Forms. Thus three passages are mentioned from the Metaphysics, 
Books A, Z, and MN. The mention of Post. Anal. I. 22, 83a 33, like that of 
Nic. Eth, I. 4, recalls the actual words of the original. It is the same with the 
passage that 1 have printed in italics (which comes from the dialogue On 
Philosopl^). This was the only passage that the author could discover in the 
diEilogues, although his list is obviously very careful and complete. This 
catalogne is thus direct proof that this polemic was unique in the dialogues. 
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metaphysics), Totmiversalize this and apply it to all the dialogu es 
is illegitimate. "M iFir ogesjsTis^iatwe already knew, that - 
one or twomal ogues in which Aristotie opposed Plato.' 
"' ^is gives us no^stification whatever for explainmg aw a£the 
Platonic views thaF we find in other dialog ues. Ratherwe must 
fecbgnSe that these works evince a developm^t in philosophical 
matters, precisely as we demonstrated that they do in form. 

As a matter of fact, Plutarch himself, although he has hitherto 
been supposed to show that Aristotle was completely opposed to 
Plato even in his dialogues, gives us explicit and unmistakable 
proof of the fact of Aristotle’s philosophical development. In a 
passage that has been entirely neglected* he actually mentions 
Aristotle as the outstanding example of the fact that the true 
philosopher will alter his views without regret, and indeed with 
joy, as soon as he perceives his error. Aristotle, Democritus, and 
Chrysippus all changed their earlier philosophical opinions in this 
way ; and the word that Plutarch usesforthechange (peTorrl6eo6ai) 
proves that he cannot be referring to questions of minor impor- 
tance, since it was a technical term in Hellenistic philosophy for 
the passage from one school to another. Moreover he must have 
known that the 'earlier views’ in question (tA Trp6c7$BV cxOr^ 
dp^oKovra) were expressed in Arstotle’s dialogues. This becomes 
clear if we look back once more at the other passage and examine 
it carefully. ‘Aristotle attacked Plato not merely in the treatises, 
but also in the dialogues, as appears from this and that passage.’ 
The contrast obviously involves the tacit assumption that we 
have here something remarkable and contrary to the ordinary 
rule. As a general thing Plutarch must have considered 
Aristotle’s dialogues evidence of a Platonic point of view; this 
is suggested also by the fact that he occasionally speaks of them 
as ‘Aristotle’s Platonic works’.* 

‘ Plut. Oe virt, mar, c.' 7, pp. 447 fi. : ‘In philosophical speculations why is it 
not painful to have one's opinions altered by others and ta change one's mind 
((inwi^tneai) frequently? Arisiotte himself and Democritus and Chrysippus 
gave up some of the opinions that formerly satisfied them without fuss or chagrin 
and even with pleasure. . . , Therefore when the true appears reason gladly 
inclines to it and abandons the false.* I have drawn attention to the passage 
for the first time in Hermes. LXIV (19*9), p. *8. 

* Elnt. ado. Colot, 30; ‘as Aristotle said in his Platonic worlcs (tv toIs lUerru- 
Msei;). This is usually referred to the dialogue Om Philosophy, It is true that 
an uflimpeachable tradition informs us that this dialogue contained an attack 
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As we saw above, these facts were not so clear to everybody 
in later antiquity as they were to Plutarch. This is shown by 
an important statement of Eusebius' about the great polemical 
work written against Aristotle by Isocrates’ pupil Cephisodorus,* 
This work must have been a product of the competition between 
the Academy and the school of Isocrates, belonging to the time 
when Aristotle, then a youthful member of Plato's school, was 
introducing the study of rhetoric there and thus causing the 
latent rivalry of the two institutions to break out into the open. 
Eusebius tells us that Cephisodorus took up arms against Plato’s 
theory of Ideas and all his other doctrines in turn, and he ex- 
presses surprise that Cephisodorus should have saddled Aristotle 
with these opinions. In accordance with the prevailing notion 
Eusebius thought of Aristotle as the natural antipode of Plato. 
He (or his authority Numenius) did not know, and hardly could 
have known at that late date, that the Aristotle whom Cephiso- 
dorus had in mind was entirely different from the one that the 
treatises, not published until centuries later, made familiar to 
readers of imperial times. Cephisodorus knew Aristotle only 
through his literary publications, that is to say, through the 
dialogues that he wrote while still a member of the Academy ; 
and since when he writes a book against Aristotle he attacks the 
theory of Ideas, we have simply got to learn that u ^ to tha t time 

on Plato; but if, as is likely, the phrase 'the Platonic works’ had become an 
established name for the whole group of dialogues, there was nothing to prevent 
that On Philosophy from being also described in this way. The majority of 
these writings were realiy Platonic not merely in form but also in doctrine. 

> Kuseb. Praep. Evang. XIV. 6 (he tells us that he is here following Nume- 
nins): 'Now this Cepfaisodoms, when he saw his teacher Isocrates being 
criticized by Aristotle, was ignorant of ani unfamiliar with Aristotle himself', 
but since be saw that Plato's views were celet^ted, and since he thought that 
Aristotle philosophtied after the manner of Plato, he attached Aristotle with 
criticisms that applied to Plato, and argued against him beginning with the Forms 
and ending with the rest ; about which be himself knew nothing, but merely 
guessed at the common opinion about them.' At the end of this section there is 
another passage to the same effect: 'This Cephisodorus argued not against the 
person he was attaching [i.e. Aristotle], but against some one he did not wish 
to attack' [i.e. Plato], As to the explanation here given of why Cephisodorus in 
his polemic against Aristotle attacked the doctrine not of Aristotle but of Plato, 
it is a'threadbare invention ad hoc, and cannot be taken seriously for an instant. 
To say that he was not acquainted with Aristotle's own philosophy, and 
attacked Plato's instead because it was more famous, is a solution that could 
occur only to some one who had not the faintest notion of the real situation 
during Aristotle's stay in the Academy. 
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all of Aris tgtle's writings had been based entirely _on^Jhe 

philoso^Xjii-Katdr ' ' ’ ' ^ 

■“■"Oufmterpretation of the surviving fragments of the dialogues 
must defend this view in detail ; and the questions that we raise 
must concern the fragments that actually remain, and not be 
merely general. As starting-point we must take whatever 
chronological and philosophical matters can be definitely fixed 
by means of the fragments. Even the earliness of the dialogues 
can be adequately proved only by the interpretation of each 
one separately. 



CHAPTER III 
THE EUDEMUS 

T he date of the Dialogue EuAemus, which is named after 
Aristotle’s Cyprian friend, is given by the motive for its 
composition, which can easily be reconstructed from Cicero’s 
account of the dream of Euderaus.* ' 

This pupil of Plato’s, banished from his country, became 
gravely iU during a journey through Thessaly. The physicians 
of Pherae, where he lay, had despaired of his life, when there 
appeared to him in a dream a beautiful young man who 
promised him that he would shortly get well, that soon after- 
wards the tyrant Alexander of Pherae would meet his death, 
and that when five years had elapsed Eudemus would return to 
his country. Aristotle related, obviously in his introduction, 
how the first and second promises quickly came true ; Eudemus 
recovered, and soon afterwards the tyrant was assassinated by 
his wife's brothers (359). All the more fervent was the exile's 
hope that five years would see the third promise f iilfill p.fi and 
liimself back in Cyprus. During the interval Dion, who had been 
banished from Syracuse, was at Athens. With the support of 
the Academy he assembled a company of resolute volunteers, 
prepared to risk their lives for the liberation of his city. Opt of 
enthusiasm for Plato’s political ideals, which Dion was supposed 
to be going to realize, some of the young philosophers joined the 
expedition. Among them was Eudemus ; but he was killed in 
one of the engagements outside Syracuse, precisely five years 
after the dream (354). This unexpected fulfilment of the vision 
was interpreted in the Academy to mean that what the God had 
foretold was the return of the soul not to its edrthly but to its 
eternal home. 

In this dialogue Aristotle immortalized the memory of his 
beloved friend and sought comfort for his sorrow. He began by 
relating the story of the dream of Eudemus, in order to show 

‘ Aiist. firg. 37 (Oc. .Biv, I. 35, 53). The Eudemus is mentioned ss a 
desideratum in a catalogue of the third century A,b. (papyrus), edited by Medea 
Koisa in Agyptus, vol. ii (1921), p. 16. Undoubtedly, therefore, it was still read 
at that date. 
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that by its fulfilment the deity itself confirmed the truth of 
Plato’s doctrine of the heavenly origin of the soul and its future 
return thither. This provided the starting-point for a meta- 
physical conversation 'on the soul', the central portion of which 
was the question of immortality. The conceptions of the Phaeio, 
asceticism and the practice of death, live again in this early 
work of Aristotle's. The earthly life of the soul in the chains of 
co^oreality, which the Phaedo likens to a prison, becomes for 
him a period of exile from an eternal home. In the picture of 
the fugitive in a foreign country, gazing towards the home from 
which he has been driven, there lies a fervour of lohging for the 
peace and security of the heavenly plains. The Eudemtis was a 
book of consolation. Not a word need be wasted on the singular 
insensibility that cannot see in it anything but a f rigid stylisti c 
in the manner of the PhoM o. „The onlv t hing that conld 
give genuine comfort was a living faith in that reversal of th e 
y alues of life and de alb which Platp had ap.r.nmplished_tT\-±hi» 
Phaedo. The author of the Eudemus h ad surren dered himself 
kbs otSEelv t n this heli ef {nanolhe t lifej,^d to the cqrjrBponding 
v iews of the world and the soul. Hence the"jSfeO'Plalonists use 
the Evdemus and the Phaedo as equally valuable sources for 
Plato's doctrine of immortality. We shah examine the frag- 
ments of Aristotle's work in the light of that doctrine. 

Like Plato in the Phaedo. Aristotle- in tYie-Etidenms attacked 
the materialistic view tha t js^ opposed to the dcctrine-otimr 
mortal ^. And he attacked^ih the sam e for m as A has in the 
^^ fetg^ im^elv that the soul is nothing but the harmony of the 
wdy ; that is to say, while different from the sum of the body's 
elements, it is the product of the right arrangement of them— - 
this is also the modem materialist’s account of the soul. Out of 
the criticism of this view in the Eudemus two counter-arguments 
remain. The first rpns thus. 'Harmony has a contrary, namely 
disharmony. But the soul has no contrary. Therefore the soul 
is not a harmony.'* 

Here we have the non-identity of two conceptions proved 
from the non-identity of their marks. Hence Aristotle is pre- 
supposing knowledge of the important fact that the identity 
of objects depends on the identity of their attributes. The 

‘ Ariat. ficg. 45. 
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Aristotelian doctrine of the categories thus: 'su bstance (oOaia) 
doeTnot appear to admit of variation_of degree {Td'iioAAov koI 
TO fjTTovT. 1 do not mean by this that one substanc e cannot 
be more or less truly substance than another, bu t th at no 
su bstance can Pe more or less that which it is7~For ex ample . a 
man cannot now be man in a higher degree than he was, b irt he 
ca n well b e p aler than he wa s. The c ategory of quality By its 
natoe adnuf s a more or I ess7& it that of substance^does no t.’^ 
lOoHows from this law, i f one belie ves with Plato that the so ul 
ira sub stance, th at there camiotbe variations of degree in t he 
soul, while there can be in harmony and in disharmo ny, as in 
i^ati ves~tE at~ha^contrme S| fnr virtiie-and vice 

or knowledge' and ignorance.* Thus Plat o also infer& Jths. non- 
identity of sold andTianhohy the im possibility o f applying 
one and fHe" same logical principle to bo th conceptio ns ; or, in 
Aristo teliin ienhs7 from their belpii^gjo-different -categories. 

We can now'seeclearly why Aristo tl e altered t he argument of 
the Phaedo as he did. On Plato'sjriew a 'more or less', a varia- 
ti oirordegree r'can oc cur only in the jndeterminatc (dmeipov), 
never in anti n g abso lute ly determin gd Now we have 

a ‘more or less’, a variable scale of degrees, an intermediate 
between two extremes, wherever we have contrary opposites. 
Thus the proposition that the Phaedo employs, namely that 
substance admits no more or less, is referred by the Eudemus to 
the prior proposition on which it depends, namely that substance 
admits no contrary opposite. Hence the reduction of the proof 
to a single, simple syllogism, with which Aristotle achieves the 
same result. 

At the same time he gets a second counter-argument out of 
what is left of Plato's proof after the extraction of its kernel. 
He sets this out in the following way. ‘ Opposed to the harmony 
of the body is the disharmony of the body, but the disharmony 
of the living body is d&ease and weakness and ugliness. Of these 

' [Arist.] Cttteg. 3*> 33-4» 9. 

* [Arist] Categ, 6** 13: ‘It is possible for relatives to have contraries. Thus 
virtue has a contrary, vice, these both being relatives; knowledge, too, has a 
contrary, ignorance,' From this it follows in 6^2.0 that ‘it also appears that 
relatives can admit of variation of degree', just as the incompatibiUty of sub- 
stance with, the ‘ more and less ’ follows from its incompatibility with contrary 
opjmsition (i«eBn6Ti);). 
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disease is a lack of S3niunetry in the elements, weakness a lack 
of symmetry in the homogeneous parts (6poioiJiEpfi), and ugliness 
a lack of symmetry in the members. If, therefore, disharmony 
is disease and weakness and ugliness, harmony is health and 
strength and beauty. But I .say that the soul is none of these, 
neither health nor strength nor beauty. For even Thersites had 
a soul in spite of all his ugliness. Therefore the soul is not a 
harmony.’* 

This argument follows directly from Plato's anthropology. 
Plato distinguishes virtues of the soul and of the body. Those 
of the soul are wisdom, courage, justice, and temperance, those 
of the body health, strength, and beauty. ParaUel to these is 
the series of opposite qualities, the vices of body and soul. The 
virtues depend on the harmony (s3Tnmetry), the vices on the 
didiarmony (lack of symmetry), of the soul or body as the case 
may be. This explanation of ^sease, weakness, and ugliness, as 
lack of symmetry in the body and its parts or their relations, 
was taken over by Plato from contemporary medicine, on which 
he based his whole science of ethics or therapy of the soul, and in 
which he saw the pattern of true science and strict method. His 
doctrine of virtue is a doctrine of the illness and health of the 
soul, inodelled on medicine and having for principle the con- 
ception of measure (ptrpov) and of symmetry or harmony. But 
if it is established that harmony is the principle of the bodily 
virtues, health, strength, and beauty, ft is not possible at the 
same time to explain the soul as a harmony of the body. This 
argument has the advantage of attacking the materialist 
opponent on his own ground. The explanation of health as the 
S3mmetry of the body, and of disease as the lack of it, might 
be expected to meet with approval from the representatives of 
natural science ; not so the explanation of virtue as the sym- 
metry of the soul, which was the starting-point of the Phaedo. 
This Platonic doctrine of the virtues of soul and body, which 
Aristotle here follows and develops in detail, is wholly foreign to 
the treatises. It is in the spirit of Pythagorean mathematics. 
According to Plato the correct ethical state of the soul, just like 
the normal and natural state of the body, is only a spepkVcase 
of the universal cosmic law of symmetry, as that is developed 
* Aiist. frg. 45 (Rose, p. 50, i. 13). 
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in the Phdlebus as a part of Plato’s later view of the nature of 

things.’ 

The analysis of these two arguments has yielded a double 
result. In the first place, it has shown us that in the Eudemus 
Arist otle is stiU completely dependent on PlatoJnLmetap hvsics. 
~ not only in the rejegtlon cf" ma terjalisSI but also in posit ive 
matters . It has not indeed been previously recognized that his 
proofe rest o n the same basis as Plato's metaphysics and d octrine 
of i mmortality, namely Plato’s conception of su bstance and the 
soul; but this is to b e ascribed merely to the lack of thorough 
inf&pretation. That Aristotle here still regards the soul as an ab- 
solute^ substance is dear from his later imitators. For example, 
Ol 3 nnpiodorus gives the first inference in this form: ^harmony 
has an opposite; but the soul has not, for it is a substance’ 
(Aiist. frg. 45)* The assertion that there is a petitio principii in 
this formulation is true; but it is equally true of the original 
form, where the ^eUUo is quietly presupposed.* It goes back to 
Plato himself, as we have shown, for the same presupposition is 
made in the PAaeio. The dogmatic character of the proof is 
brought out still more clearly by Plotinus, when he says simply : 

' d m soul is a substance but harmony is iwt 

* For the doctrine of the three virtues of the body see Plato, Rtp. IX. 591 b ; 

Lams, I. 631 c; and Phil, 45 d fi (especially *6 b), a passim. He is fond of 
drawing the parallel between them and the virtues of the soul. In Phil. 36 b 
they are reduced to a numerically determined relation between certain 
opposites'; the origin of this theory is clearly revealed by the Eudemus, This 
^alogue also shows that the ethics of measure or utrpev rest on a transference 
into the mental sphere of contemporary mathematical views in medicine. The 
Aristotelian mean (aorifnis) is a conscious return to this point of departure, and 
carries the analogy through stiU more strictly. The physicians' measure or 
vhfw -was itself a correct mean that had to he determined subjectively, and to 
be ‘ aimed af (oToxigtoeai) ; this was medical doctrine as early as the Hippo- 
cratic school. The only other places in which the bodily virroes appear are 
tte early Topics 139*’ ai, i43’»8) and the 7th hook of the Physics 

(246“ 4), which is known to liave taken shape during or soon after Aristotle’s 
time at the Academy (cl. E. Hoffmann, Da Aristotetis Physicorum L, VII, Diss., 
Berlin, 1905). The picture is completed by the doctrine of the four virtues of 
the soul in the Proirepticus, which is also entirely Platonic. Incidentally there 
» no difietence between the definition of health as the symmetry of the 
rieinents in the Eudemus, and as the symmetry of the cold and the warm in the 
TopsM ; for the elements arose out of the warm, the cold, the wet, and the dry, 
conridered as the fundamental opposites, and Aristotle often calls 
qualities elements even in his treatises. 

* Bemays, op. dt., p. 145, n. 15. ' 

» Hotinus, Enn, IV, 7. 8 (p. 133, L 19— p. 134, 1. 18, in the Teubner t«ct 
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Aristotle s later doc trine lies midway between the na te rialict^^^ 
vi.gwth5tih e I tT a] | i s tosji ^onv of the bod^ e md the Fktonic 
view of Eu demus that it is a substance of it^owg . siij ;} 
IS substance only as being *th e entelechv of a natural hn/i y 

I t is not separab l e froiirtorh;;;^ 
an d therefore not immortal ; but in connexion with the body it is 
principle of the 

on ttie:cgatiaiy.-ca n be applied "the rem^rVo that 
Plotmus makes in his rejection of Aristotle’s ent^echy-soid from 
the Platonic point of view. 'T he sold does not pn....^»Q h.ir,f r 
became rt ^toe form ; on the co ntrary, it is a bsolntfl 

do es_not take its existence from the fact that 
it is jn alioi^ ; it exists before ever it belongs to a body.’* NowT 
sincejs[£.5^ih^oct^5f^re^it^e m Ihe tbie 

^one IS enoughJo_d^_t^^e-SOuU&jai5^^ 

(ouffla) ; and hence it is not surprising that Plotinus, who 
combats the Aristotelian conception of the soul, can neverthdeBs 
make the argument in the Eudetnus completely his own ■ wldl^ 
<»ntoariwise this syllogism is attacked by the supporters of 
the genuine' Aristotle, such as Alexander and following him 
Philoponus. According to these latter the soul has an opposite, 
n^ely privation, and so the argument falls to the ground. This 
view presupposes the conception of entelechy, and is a correct 
deduction therefrom. In rejecting the inference Alexander 
connects it with the argument in the Phaeio. out of which it is 
developed.3 What distinguishes Aristotle’s early viaw nf tv.o 
the _soul i s not vet the form of simudU^ . bnt 
a..fcSnLm_itaeIl,_{not yet ethos tivAs but 6126 ; tQ, an Idea, or 

of 1884 by Volkmanu). It is clear that Hotinus fa^I^the ~ 

^ ^ .becaure he breaks up the one proof of the Aatdo (93 b fi ) 

aigamente that Aristotle gets out of it. He sUently suM^tes 
for Plato 8 proof, while he reproduces +he first two arguments of the 
Pkaedo (g? a— c and 93 a) without change. 

3<ai|v IxevTos, De An. II. 1. 41s. igfi 
to the whole chapter AiMtotle examines his earlier view of the soul as a sub- 
^ce, and it wxtt the doctrine that the soiil is not separable from^ 

but is amply substance as notion or fonn' (t, oMa t, wri -rt* Myw, 

* Hotinus, 7, 8. (Volkmann, p. 134,1. 19; and e5p.,p. 135,1,313! 

/Hb Rdlop. comm, in, Arist. DtAn., p. 144, U. as fi 

rf a“™ T 0PP'»iti0tt whose substratum is matter 

{ci,Metaph, A 2, 1069O3 esp. '*32-34 and 1070'* 18; ei passifnY Thna the 
soul as an Aristotelian form has an opposite just as much as harmony. 
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s omething of th e Mture^f_g..aldea. We are expressly told this, 
and it is now for the first time possible really to understand it.* 
Aristotle himself has left us an important piece of evidence that 
throws light on the facts of his development. When attacking 
the theory of harmony in his work on the soul he quotes his 
earlier writing. He takes from the Eudetnm the second and 
scientific argument, which he develops somewhat, but he silently 
abandons the argument from the substantiality of the soul.* 
The second fact that we discover by om: analysis is that the 
young Aristotle was completely independent of Plato in the 
sphere of logic and methodology. Though dependent on him for 
his view of the world, he is here quite free, and perhaps even has a 
slight feeling of superiority. His reduction of Plato’s proof to its 
elements, and the technical excellence of the two proofs that he 
constructs out of them, reveal long experience in these things; 
and the knowledge embodied in the doctrine of the categories 
forms the presupposition of his corrections. It is nothing against 
this that the work which we have on the categories cannot have 
been written before the days of the Lyceum, and is not by 
Aristotle himself at all. (It is characteristic of the period of 
naturalism and empiricism, which arose in his school after his 
death.) The fundamental attitude embodied in the doctrine of 


the categories, and the main portions of the doctrine itself, had 
been developed before Aristotle dared to shake the metaphysical 
foundations of Plato's philosophy.* 


' Arist. frg, 46 (Rose. p. 5a, 1 . 19) ; ' And in the Endemus he shows that the soul 
isaRonii‘{elaiSTi). Theiraportantpointistheabsenceof anygenitlvesuchas'of 
a body' or ' of something' ; and we must not follow Bernays (op. cit., p. 35) in 
supplying one and then explaining that the expression was purposely marfa 
ambiguous in order to conceal a secret opposition to Plato. Simplicius thought 
it contrary to Aristotle's usual view. 

’ Arist. De An. I. 4, 408* i ff. 

* The Categories cannot be an early work because the Lyceum is given as an 
example of the category of place ; and this undoubtedly refers to the school, 
vfhich also provided several other examples of logical conceptions. One need 
only think of Coriscus ] the point of the frequent use of his name as an example 
becomes clear when one imagines the lectures In Assos, at which he was present. 
In the Categories Aristotle's doctrine of first and second substance is made 
nomiTmlistic ; this cannot be removed or explained away : and the very form is 
un^Aristetellan. The importance of these slight and unintentional verbal 
indications must not be underestimated. Moreover, the author assumes that 
^le doctrine ^ the categories is already known; he takes up only a few ques- 
tions. All this, howevw, does not prevent ua from seeing that most of the 
details are Aristotelian in content ; ikaEwtemus shows how early in his develop- 
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This shows how weak was the original connexion between 
logic and metaphysics in Aristotle’s mind, as opposed to Plato’s, 
He is the real father of logic and devoted an immense amount of 
acute thinking to it. But he never recognized it as a part of 
philosophy and as having its own proper object; he always 
treated it merely as an art or faculty (JiTivapis) with special 
formal rules, more or less lilce rhetoric. He had already become 
the first specialist in logic before he deduced from his new doc- 
trine of abstraction consequences that ran counter to the theory 
of Ideas. 

The influence of his studies in logic can also be seen in some 
of the other fragments of the argmnent for immortality in the 
Eudemus, and especially in his fondness for what he called 
dialectic. By this word Aristotle means, in contrast to Plato, all 
those arguments that rest on merely probable premisses and 
have only subjective cogency. Plato himself makes extensive 
use of them in his dialogues. Alongside the strictly apodictic 
arguments they serve to support the proof as pdtasts serve 
alongside hoplites. (The eristic side of Plato’s and Aristotle’s logic 
must always be kept in mind.) They do not possess complete 
scientific exactitude (AKpipsia). Nevertheless, who could despise 
the weight of the arguments for an after-life that Aristotle makes 
out of the religious beliefs of nations, the customs of ritual, and 
the most ancient myths ? ' Even in his treatises he usually starts 
from the general view or from the opinions of great men. He 
tries to combine rational and purely philosophical knowledge 
with the kernel of truth that lies hidden in those sources. 
Because of this he has been accused of a tendency towards 
‘ common sense’ by those who love the radical and the extreme 
(and since the Romantic revolution we have generally reckoned 
such persons as the most profound thinkers, at any rate in the 
intellectual sphere). As a matter of fact this dialectic conceals 
a peculiar theory of experience, in the historical and concrete 
sense of the word. In giving a hearing not merely to his own 

ment th^ must be placed, Ernst Hambruch shows in bis ' Logische Regein der 
plat. Schule in der arist. Topik’ that a large number of important items of 
logical knowledge contained in the Topics yfeie discovered during Aristotle’s 
time in the Academy {Wissenschaftlichs Betiage zum Jahrcsbericht des Askch 
nUchen Gymnasiums, Beilin, 1904). 

' Arist, frg. 44 (Rose, p. 48, 11. ii-za). 
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reason, but also to what has historically been believed, to the 
collective experience of men or to the ideas of famous persons, 
Aristotle is not so much lazily relying upon the general opinion 
as displaying insight into the limitations of every merely 
intellectual argument about such matters. 

To sound the metaphysical depths of the Eudmus we must go 
to the myth of Midas and Silenus. When the king asks him what 
is the highest good (t4 iT< 5 tvTmv odpeTcin-orrov), Silenus unwillingly 
reveals the misery and wretchedness of man’s estate. The style 
shows the influence of the speech of maid Lachesis, daughter of 
Anankc, in the tenth book of the Republic (617 d ff.). In word 
and shape Silenus breathes the melancholy humour of nature’s 
earthbound stupor. A cleverly disguised Platonic terminology 
conveys the principles of the dualist philosophy. ' It is altogether 
impossible that men should attain to the highest good ; they 
cannot share in the nature of the highest (|jieto«jxeIv rfis toO 
peA-rloirou (pOtjscos) . For the highest good for fill men and women 
is not to be bom (t6 ufi yevioQai), But, if they are bom, the best 
— ^and Ms men can attain— is to die as quickly as possible.’* 
The special attraction, the real oracle, of these elevated words 
lies in their intentional ambiguity. Popular wisdom recom- 
mended torpid resignation; the best thing is to die. In this 
naive pessimism there is no hope whatever of another and a 
perfect world, or of a higher existence beyond the grave. 
Aristotle, on the contrary, introduces into Silenus’ words the 
fundamental conception of Plato's metaphysics. Td pfi yBvko^ai 
is not merely ‘not to be bom’ ; it also means 'not to enter into 
Becoming’. To Becoming the Philebus (53 c ff.) opposes the 
pure Being of the world of Ideas as at once its complete opposite 
and its highest aim. All that is valuable, aU that is perfect, all 
that is absolute, belongs to Being ; all that is bad, imperfect, and 
relative, belongs to Becoming. Whereas Aristotle in his later 
ethics differs from Plato in that he seeks not for an absolute 
good but for the best for man ( 4 v 0 pclmivov AyocOdv) , inthis dialogue 
he is completely on Platonic ground. It is still self-evident to 
him that when we discuss the highest value we must think of the 
transcendental Being or the absolute Good, and not of what the 
Greeks called happiness (sOZamovia). In the absolute Good no 
> Ariat. ftg, 44 {Riwe, p. 48, 1. 23— p. 49, 1. 11). 
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earthly activity can diare. We must get back as quickly as 
possible out of the realm of Becoming Imperfection into the 
unseen world of Being. 

4jial;Qtle’s Pl atoni sm comes out most clearly in the Tuain 
subiect o fSEeHialofia^-thejE ctrine of immortaS tv. Later on he 
held that the essential problem of psychology was f he connexion 
between the soul and the bodily organism, and he claims to have 
been the first to recognize the psycho-physical nature of mental 
phenomena. The first result of the discovery of these psycho- 
physical relations was inevitably to undermine the Platonic 
belief in the permanence of the individual soul, and the only part 
of his original conviction that Aristotle could retain was the 
belief that pure Nits is independent of the body. All the other 
functions of the soul, such as reflection, love and hate, fear, 
anger, and memory, involve the psycho-physical unity as their 
substratum and disappear together with it.* Th^disbelief in 
the immortaH tv of 'the whole soul' (this is the onj^historicaHs^" 
accurate wayoFHescnbing what modems often anachronistically 
call individual immortality) appears quite early in Aristotle. 
Among the treatises Book A of the Meia^i^stcrtends-to limit - 
survival to Nus, and this was written soon after Plato’s death.* 
And even in an excerpt made by lamblichus out of Aristotle’s 
Protrepticus we read: * M an has nothing divine or bless ed except 
the one thing worthy of faouble, whatever t here is in us ofTTw? 
and rea son. This alone of what we have seems immot^ a nd 
divi ne.’* T his limita .tion cause s him to value Nus all the hi^er ; 
it is actually God in us— -which recalls the doctrme ot 'i\us 
entering from outside ’. His ethical doctrine of happiness and his 
theological doctrine of the thought of thought depend on this 
view. It is therefore comprehensible that as early as the Neo- 
jPlatonists men began to try to refer the arguments of the 
Eudemus to Nus alone. Themistiiis connects up this difficult 
question with the problem of how to understand the conception 
of the soul in the Phaedo, which likewise contains certain 
ambiguities. 


* For the inseparability of the' mental functions fxota the body see De An. 
1 . 1, 403’ 16, et passim. For tne difference between ' the separate Nits ‘ and the 
psycho-physical functions see I. 4, 408 ^ 18-30. 

* Aiist. Metaph, A 3, 1070*24. ' * Arist. frg. 61. 

3Soj tp 
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Themistius indeed, or his source, ascribed to the Phaeio the 
secret intention of making only Nus eternal, but here he is 
confusing the intention of Plato's arguments with their conse- 
quences.* The myths of the punishment of sins and of the 
rewarding of souls in the after-life inevitably involve the 
survival of 'the whole soul', and lose all sense if applied to 
Aristotle's Nus. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that the 
more 'earnest' of the proofs in the Phaeio (to use Themistius’ 
expression) prove the eternity of reason only, for instance that 
from recollection and that from the soul’s kinship with God. 
The fact is that Plato did not clearly distinguish the two 
problems in his dialogues; they were first mastered in the dis- 
cussions in the Academy, which gave rise to Aristotle’s cautious 
later formula, in the Phaeio we can still clearly discern the 
original currents of thor^ht that were united in Plato’s religion 
of immortality. The one comes from the Anaxagorean specula- 
tions about pure Nus ; this rested on an apotheosis of scientific 
reason, and constituted the philosophical high-water mark of 
fifth-century rationalism. The other current is of opposite 
origin. It arises out of the Orphic belief in another life, out of the 
cathartic religion that preaches repentance and purification in 
order that the soul (vja/X*^) >^0* suffer the most frightful 

penalties on the other side. In this there is no speculation; it 
is the ethical and religious feeling of the independence and 
indestructibility of the soul’s essence. In Plato these two 
currents coalesced into a seeming unity. This unity was based, 
however, not on a real kinship in its elements, but on the 
marvellous combination of rational clarity and fervent religious 
longing in Plato’s own soul, Beneath the probe of the analytical 
intellect the creation breaks up again into its original parts. 

After all this it cannot surprise us that in the Eudemus Aris- 
totle follows the view of the Phaeio even in holding that ‘the 
whole soul' is immortal.^ This realistic view is the only one 
that can give religious comfort to the heart of man, which cares 
clothing for the eternity of the impersonal reason, without love 

' Arist..frg. 38. 

’ This is perfectly clear froW Themistius' words, which imply that it would 
need ‘interpretation’ to apply the Eudemus' proofs of the survival of the soul 
to Ntfs alone. 
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and without memory of this life. But Arisjtotle has wrestled with 
doubts, and they have left traces in his notion of Platonic recol- 
lection. We know that in his psychology he rejects recollection 
along with the Idea-theory and the survival of 'the whole soul’.* 
The Eudemus, on the other hand, is still based on this theory. 
But at the time of writing it Aristotle had already put to him- 
self, and attempted to answer by Plato’s methods, the psycho- 
logical question whether consciousness is continuous in the life 
after death. This is the question on which immortality in the 
sense meant in the Phaedo later seemed to him to founder. The 
continuity of consciousness depends on memory. Whereas he 
later denies that Nus possesses this, in the Eudemus he tries to 
save it for the soul that has returned to the other world. He 
does this by enlarging Plato’s recollection into a doctrine of the 
continuity of consciousness in all three phases of the soul’s 
existence — ^its former existence, its life on this earth, and its 
life after death. Alongside the Platonic view that the soul 
remembers the other world he sets his thesis that it remembers 
this one. He supports this by an analogy. When men fall ill 
they sometimes lose their memories, even to the extent of 
forgetting how to read and write; while on the other hand 
those who have been restored from illness to health do not forget 
what they suffered while they were ill. In the same way the soul 
that has descended into a body forgets the impressioils received 
during its former existence, wMe t he soul which death has _ 
restored to-its home in the other world remembers its experiences 
and sufferings (TroOfiucrral here.^ Life without a body is the^ 
soul’s norm al state IkcttA : its soioum in the body is a 

s evere illness. U ur Lrthe of what we beheld in our previous 
lives is only a temporary interruption and obscuration of our 
memories and of the continuity of our consciousness. Since 
nothing of this kind is to be feared when we grow well again, i.e. 
when our souls are freed from their bodies, this view appears to 
guarantee the immortality of ' the whole soul’. The validity of 
the proof depends on the correctness of its presupposition, that 
man’s knowledge is a recollection of 'the visions there’ (tA Ike! 
eedpocTo). The personal immortality that the Eudemus teaches . 
necessarily stands or falls along with this Platonic dogma. Plato 
• De An. III. 5, 430*33; Metaph. A 9, 993*1. * Arist. frg. 41. 
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had supported his great logical discovery, the a priori, with the 
myth of recollection. At first the young Aristotle followed along 
the lines of tliis myth, and we should not be justified in regard- 
ing this way of thinking, which is a fundamental dogma in the 
Merto and the Phaedo, as a mere metaphor in the pupfl. But the 
moment that he had clearly grasped the specifically logical nature 
of pure thought, and realized that memory is a psycho-physical 
phenomenon, he denied that Nus was capable of recollection 
and dropped pre-existence and immortality. In the Eudemus, 
however, he has not yet reached the instant at which Plato’s 
realistic myth was to fall apart into its two elements, poetry 
and conception. 

The circle of Platonic views that surrounds the fortunes of the 
soul ip the Eudemus is now closed but for the last link, namely 
the Forms. A sober and unprejudiced critic will certainly feel 
that it would be unreasonable to strike out of Produs’ account, 
which he describes as authentic Aristotdian doctrine, just that 
link in the chain of conceptions which alone gives meaning and 
logical connexion to the whole exposition, or to declare it an addi- 
tion of his own. This is the theory of Forms. It is precisely the 
Forms of the Phaedo that are hidden behind 'the visions there’. 
Quite apart from the language, which is pure Plato, Aristotle 
could never have spoken in this way on the basis of his later 
psychology and epistemology. And even if Produs’ quotation 
did not explicitly guarantee the occurrence of the Forms in the 
Eudemus, the adoption of the doctrines of pre-existence and 
recollection would be enough by itself to make them necessary. 
As Plato says in the Phaedo, you can admit or deny the Forms, 
but you cannot separate them from recollection and pre- 
existence. These doctrines stand or faU together, and the 
necessity for both of them is one and the same.* Later on, when 
Aristotle abandoned the theory of Forms, he inevitably dropped 
recollection along with it. 

This then is the relation in which Aristotle stood to Plato at 
^bout the year 354/3, after at least thirteen years of study 


* Plato, PAiwio 76 D, Bernays’a main argumentto prove that the outlook o{ 
the Eudtmus cannot be based on the doctrine of Forms is once again the 
testimony of Proclus and Plutarch, that Aristotle attacked the Forms even in 
the dialogues (op, cit., p, 25). Against this see p. 35 above. 
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under him. Hi^ Platonic period extends nearly down to the_ 
4eath of hifr t&charTihi so far^ eafly \rorl£s'give us any fi2or- 
mation about the nature of a writer, it is quite possible to infer 
some of Aristotle’s t 3 q)ical characteristics from the Eudenms. 
The peculiar thing is that he was already a master in the realm 
of method and logical technique at a time when he was still 
completely dependent on Plato in metaphysics. This depen- 
dence was obviously rooted in the depths of his tmreasoned 
religious and personal feelings. The corrections that he under- 
takes to introduce into his Platonic archetype are cautious and 
conservative. He even attempts to follow along Plato’s own 
most individual path, into the realm of the msdh of the soul’s 
progress. This is the home of one of Plato’s greatest philo- 
sophical powers, the power of shaping a Weltanschauung. In 
the Eudemus it is already clear that Aristotle’s capacity in this 
matter is less, in spite of the intensity of his inner need for it, 
than his genius in science in the narrower sense. 



CHAPTER IV 
THE PROTREPTICUS 
I. FORM AND PURPOSE 

N ext to the Eudmus the Protrepiicus is for us the most 
important work of ail those written-^efo ^'p-TPMo~’ g:; d^th , 
both because of the extent to which it is preserved and because 
of its actual significance. First, however, we require a proof 
that it was written before Plato's death, for as yet scarcely the 
shadow of one has been offered. Even the problem of its literary 
form, though much discussed until recently, has not been 
completely explained. Still less has any attempt been made 
to determine its philosophical contents. 

The Protrepiicus holds an exceptional position among Aris- 
totle’s early writings. It is addressed to Themison, a prince of 
Cyprus. Although we know nothing further of this man and his 
circumstances, it is easy to imagine what sort of person a small 
enlightened despot would be at the beginning of the Hellenistic 
age. We know two other Cyprian princes from Isocrates’ enco- 
mium to Evagoras and his open letter to Evagoras’ son Nicocles. 
The address to Nicocles is a protreptic ; it prescribes to the young 
ruler the best principles of just and intelligent government. In 
the fourth century the schools competed in this way for the 
attention of the temporal powers, in order to obtain influence in 
politics. We do not know whether it was through his Cyprian 
friend Eudemus that Aristotle came to know Themison. We 
must certainly suppose that the purpose which his letter served 
formed part of the far-reaching political activities of the 
Academy at that time. 

Aristotle addressed Themison in the introduction. He there 
said that Themison’s wealth and position made him peculiarly 
suitable for philosophy.* This is not a piece of flattery, as it 
seems at first sight. We must remember that on Plato’s view 
the only persons who can hope to realize the greatest good in the 
state, and to give help to suffering humanity, are philosophers 
who obtain political power, or kings who devote themselves 
' Arist. frg. go. 
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seriously to philftsophy. Thus Plato too holds that riches and 
power are indispensable instruments of the Idea.* Themison is 
to help to realize the political philosophy of the Academy. 

The form of the work is closely connected with this purpose, 
and this is one of the matters in which we suffer from having 
usually treated the two questions separately. The protreptic 
form took its origin in the new educational method of the 
sophists. It is not a development of the Socratic method. It by 
no means necessarily demands the dialogue dress, although that 
has often been regarded as the natural thing for Aristotle's 
exoteric writings.* When Cicero in his Hortensius put the ideas 
of Aristotle’s ProtrepUcus into dialogue form, he thought it 
necessary to announce the alteration even in the title. And the 
form of the protreptics that are preserved, although they belong 
to the time of the emperors, allows us to infer that a protreptic 
was an exhortation, something like the Hellenistic proselytiz- 
ing sermon, which is connected with it in form and spirit, and 
which has been taken over by the Christian church. Probably 
protreptic ideas were often converted into dialogues, as has 
happened in the Tablet of the so-called Cebes. Whether this was 
so with Antisthenes’ Protrepticus is not certain, but everybody 
knows that Plato did it with Socratic arguments in the Euthy- 
detnus. In that dialogue Socrates gives to the sophists who are 
taking part in the conversation examples of a protreptic discus- 
sion with a pupil, in his own peculiar form of question and 
answer, just as he often malces fanciful play with the sophistic 
forms of expression. Aristotle expressly follows this classical 
example of Platonic protreptic — but only in content. In form 
he here for once takes the path not of Plato but of Isocrates. 

The form of a personal letter is not the only thing that Aris- 
totle borrowed from this somce; for exhortation (irapalvsCTis) 

* The author of the second Platonic letter is expressing a thoroughly Platonic 
notion when he says (310 a) It is a natural law that wisdom and great power 
attract each other. They are always pursuing and seeking after each other and 
coming together.' 

* In our catalogues of Aristotle's works, hoth in Diogenes and in HesyChius 
and Ptolemy, the Protreplmts is listed among the exoteric writings, which are 
given first. But this implies nothing about its form, since it is possible that 
other writings besides the dialogues were exoteric. The Protrepticus would be 
reckoned exoteric just as much if it were in the form of a speech or an open 
letter. 
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was a standing part of the Isocratean method of education. To 
address oneself to a particular person is a very ancient point of 
style in every kind of moral maxim and didactic speech. In the 
period during which the accepted means of exerting a spiritual 
influence on mank in d was poetry, we can follow the address to 
an individual from Hesiod’s exhortations to Perses down to the 
didactic poem of Empedocles and the maxims that Theognis 
addressed to Cymus; the schools were still using the latter for 
the moral education of b 037 S at the time of Socrates and the 
sophists. The sophists replaced this old-fashioned maxim-poetry 
with a new prose form, which began to compete successfully 
with the traditional method. * The pattern of a prince that 
Isocrates gives us in his .4 d Ntcodem is the sophistic counter- 
part of the pattern of chivalry in Theognis. Both belong to the 
same genus. Aristotle’s Protrepticus is, however, more than a 
philosophical pattern for princes. It proclaims the new ideal of 
the purely philosophic life, which Plato demanded from the man 
of action as much as from any one (for to exhort a practising 
politician to cultivate the ‘theoretic life’ is a Platonic trait, 
foreign to the later Aristotle). Incidentally this work is not, as 
is generally said, ‘dedicated’ to Aristotle’s princely friend. The 
dedication of dialogues and treatises belongs to the literary 
customs of Hellenistic courtesy; no such artificial usage was 
known to the better period. With Aristotle the address to a 
particular person is still the living expression of the mood of 
earnest ethical exhortation. It is organic to the protreptic style 
as such. 

There are other traces of the imitation of the Isocratean 
exhortation or trapalvECTis, It is true that even here we find 
the peculiar form that stamps everything coming from Aristotle, 
the predominance of the arrangement of chains of thought in 
apodictic syllogisms. It is true that precisely here this form 
could win easy and ingenious victories, (‘Ought we to philo- 
sophize ? ’ was the question that preoccupied every exhortation 
to the study of philosophy. Aristotle’s answer came pat. Either 
we ought to philosophize or we ought not. If we ought, then we 

^ P. Wendlaad gives the true accovmt of the development of the prose pro- ’ 
trqitic out of the maxim-poetiT' of the 'yiroWiKoi in his Anairimenes von Lam- 
psahos (Berlin, 1905), pp. 81 £E, Cf. Isocr. Ad Nicocl. 3. 
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ought. If we ought not, then also we ought (in order to justify 
this view). Hence in any case we ought to philosophize.* Most 
of the remaining fragments have a similar syllogistic form.) 
Nevertheless, the ideas of the older exhortations often shine 
through this veil of dialectic. The interplay between the old 
store of ideas and the new and striking way of supporting them 
comes out particularly clearly in one of the longer fragments. 
This passage survived long enough to get into the Byzantine 
anthologies ; its original, unabridged form has latdy been dis- 
covered in a papyrus from Oxyrhynchus.* 

‘Believe that man's happiness lies not in the magnitude of his posses- 
sions but in the proper condition of his soul. Even the body is not called 
blessed because it is magnificently clothed, but because it is healthy and 
in good condition, even if it lacks this decoration. In the same way only 
the cultivated soul is to be called happy; and only the man who is such, 
not the roan who is magnificently decorated with external goods, but is 
himself of no value. We do not call a bad horse valuable because it has a 
golden bit and costly harness ; we reserve our praise for the horse that is 
in perfect condition.' 

Or again: 

' Just as a man would be a ridiculous figure if he were inteUectually and 
morally inferior to his slaves, in the same way we must believe a man 
miserable if his possessions are more valuable than himself. . . . Satiety 
begets wantonness, says the proverb. Vulgarity linked with power and 
possessTofiS brings for& folly.' 

These ideas are not peculiar to Platonic wisdom, but the apo- 
dictic form of exposition is new. The frequent ' we must believe ' 
is itself one of the technical devices of sophistic exhortation. 
Isocrates in his address to Nicodes, and the author of the 
protreptic To Demonicus, begin their maxims in this way no less 
than fifteen times. Our philosophical analysis will show that 
Aristotle effectively transformed not merely the inexhaustible 
storehouse of undent Greek proverbial wisdom, but also Plato’s 
ethics and metaphysics. He makes the hortatory content of the 
Gorgias and the Phaedo coalesce with the uniform prose of the 
Isocratean protreptic. This synthesis is the fruit of the young 
Platonist's efforts to make technical rhetoric at home in the 
Academy, and to turn it into a sdentific disdpline. 

In this way the Protreptims comes to be a manifesto on behalf 
of Plato’s school and its notion of the aim of life and culture. 

‘ Frg. 51. » Frg. 57. Cf. Pap. Oxyrh,, vol. iv, pp, 83 ff. 
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Isocrates had been combining mind-training, by means of formal 
exercises in writing and speaking, with instruction in the prin- 
ciples of ethics and of practical statesmanship. His circle now 
found itself publicly opposed by a new competitor. The Pro- 
trepticm showed that the Academy could hold its own in the 
sphere of rhetoric. Besides this, its contents must have seemed 
to the followers of Isocrates an open attack on their ideal of 
culture. Isocrates’ polemical remarks on the Platonic ideal of 
educating the young by means of pure philosophy, and his 
recommendation of the banal viewpoint of utility in education, 
designed to suit the psychology of the average Philistine — ^these 
things had long called for an answer from the Academy. In the 
Protrepiicus Aristotle refuted the trivial proposition that the 
value of knowledge is to be measured according to its utility in 
practical life. But what refuted banausic persons even more 
convincingly than the acuteness of his syllogisms was the 
demonstration, renewed in every line, of his own intellectual 
superiority. He showed that neiliier a good style of writing, nor 
a sensible disposition of one’s life, nor a productive statesman- 
ship — ^the aims towards which Isocrates professed to lead — ^is 
possible without solidity in the ultimate principles of human 
conviction. 

It appears that the school of Isocrates did not fail to produce 
a rejoinder, and that an accident has preserved it for us among 
the q)eeches of Isocrates. It is the anonymous exhortation To 
Demonicus, a wretched piece of work by an inferior mind, betray- 
ing the spirit of sheer envy and competitiveness. The author 
can be recognized as a pupil of Isocrates by the arsenal from 
which he draws his intellectual weapons — ^the arrangement and 
the commonplaces of the speech show that it cannot have been 
written appreciably later. Presumably it is preserved simply 
because it was commissioned by the school.. In the introduction 
the author explains his intentions in the following manner.* 

'Those who compose protreptdc discourses addressed to their own 
friends are, no doubt, engaged in a laudable employment; yet they do 
not occupy themselves with the most -wtal part of philosophy. Those, 
on the contrary, who point out to tlie young, not by what means they 
may cultivate skill in mere dialectic (Zi* &v Tf)V ZsivoTn'roc xfiv tv toIj 

‘ [Isocr.] Ad Demon, 3. 
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X6yo»s doK^^crouaiv),* but how they may win repute as men of sound 
character, are rendering a greater service to their" hearers, in that, 
while the former exhort them to piroficiency in argument, the latter 
improve their moral conduct.’ 

This appears to be directed again ..t a protreptic addressed 
to a friend from a philosophical point of view, consciously 
theoretical, and calling for the study of dialectic. Surely no 
such work can have become sufficiently famous to seem 
dangerous to the Isocratean circle, except the Protrepticus of 
Aristotle. This fits in specially well with what the follower 
of Isocrates says about his opponent’s hostile attitude towards 
life and the world, as displayed in his view of the aim of 
education. It was the first phfiosophical protreptic, and so far 
as we know the only one, definitely to put the controversial 
question whether we really ought to educate merely for ‘life’. 
Against the bourgeois world of Isocrates it set up its bold 
demand for ' the theoretic life’. We need not, however, content 
ourselves with general considerations ; it is possible to give more 
tangible proof of its infiuence on the Ad Demonicum.^ 

Ad Demon. 19: ‘Do not hesitate Arist, frg. yt (Rose, p. 62, 1. 7). 
to travel a long road to those who 'We ought not to shun philosophy, 
profess to offer some useful instruc- if philosophy is as we think the 
tion ; for it were a shame, when possession and use of wisdom, and 
merchants cross vast seas in order wisdom is one of the greatest goods, 
to increase their store of wealth. We ought not to sail to the pillars 

‘ The author's notion of philosophy is that of Isocrates, which resembles our 
notion 'Of general culture. The 'skill in argument’ that he condemns, and the 
* cultivation ’ of this, is, as Wendland saw, not the cleverness of the rhetorician. 
He is not opposing protreptics on behalf of rhetoric, but logical or dialectical 
philosophy ; cf. Isocr. Hel. 2, where the same things are again described as 
‘excessive iuterest in arguments' (w^tepyla tv -roT; A6yois). In the Aniidosis 
(258 ff.) dialectic, geometry, and astronomy are associated as forming the 
opponent’s characteristic educational programme. As in the speech To 
Demonicus, they are said to be useful indeed as intellectual disciplines (265), 
but not helpful for great actions and ideals. 

* In his excellent discussion of the Ai Detnonieum P. Wendiand (op. cit., 
pp. 92 ff.) calls attention to its relations to Aristotle’s Protreptieus, and points 
out the parallel given in the text. Although he does not draw it, it seems to me 
the inevitable consequence of these observations that the Ad Demonicum is 
mainly aimed at the Protreptieus, and was actually written with the intention 
of setting up another goal against the ideal of that work. It is not of course 
necessary that the echo followed immediately on the appearance of Aristotle’s 
work, but it was certainly written while he was still alive. During the next 
hundred years the infiuence of the Protreptieus was constantly increasing (cf . 
Arist. frg. 50), which makes such a criticism of it perfectly comprehensible. 
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that the young should not endure 
even journeys by land to improve 
their understanding.’ 

Cf. the beginning of this section: 
'Bdieve that many precepts axe 
better than much wealth ; for 
wealth quickly fails us, but pre- 
cepts abide through all time; for 
wisdom alone of all possessions is 
imperishable.' 


of Hercules and run many dangers 
for. the sake of wealth, while we 
spend neither labour nor money 
for wisdom. Verily it is slavish to 
long for life instead of for the good 
life, and to follow the opinions of 
the many instead of demanding 
that the many follow our own, and 
to seek for money but pay no 
attention whatever to the noble.' 


The correspondence between the two passages cannot be 
accidental, for the following reason. In Aristotle the picture of 
the sailors risking all dangers in their hunger for wealth provides 
a very good contrast to the men who must make sacrifices in 
order to cultivate the highest goods. The pupil of Isocrates, on 
the other hand, brings it in loosely, just as a rhetorician would 
collect tricks of style in his reading and afterwards make use of 
them. He is unable to get the proper effect with it. His anti- 
thesis seems strained and frigid. To the borrowed image of the 
seafaring merchants he opposes the safe travel of the student 
overland, going to Athens to attend the university. His sur- 
prising admonition that ‘many lectures' are worth more than 
‘much wealth’ is for once not altogether lacking in originality, 
for in the school of Isocrates instruction was expensive. 


2, PRESERVATION AND RECONSTRUCTION 

In his penetrating hook on Aristotle’s dialogues Bemays 
directed the attention of philologists to the worls of the Neo- 
Platonists, by giving some examples of their predilection for 
these dialogues. 

This brought forth excellent fruit iii 1869, when Ingram 
Bywater showed that there are large portions of Aristotle’s 
ProtrepHcus in lamblidius' work of the same name, where they 
lie buried under numerous excerpts from Plato’s dialogues.* 
As luck would have it, Bemays had by that time completed 
his researches; and his conclusion, that Aristotle never had a 
Platonic period, barred him from rmderstanding the new dis- 
covery. Even BjTwater himself remained entirely convinced by 
Bemays’s argument. His delight at his find led him to hasty 

* Tht Journal of Philology, vol. ii, j>p, 53 fi. 
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publication, without any careful attempt to make sure of what 
he had got, or to establkh the limits of the new fragments. 

The Protrepticus of lamblichus is a reader for beginners in 
philosophy. It is put together out of such works as taught a 
genuinely Pythagorean doctrine according to the Neo-Platonists 
subsequent to Porphyry. These were (i) their own, (2) the 
writings, mostly spurious, of the older Pythagoreans whom they 
quote, and above all (3) those of Plato and the early Aristotle, 
who were regarded as genuine esoterics. The sacredness of these 
writings is an example of the tremendous power then exercised 
by tradition as embodied in books ; we see it also in contemporary 
Christianity and Judaism, and later in Islam. Out of loosely 
coimected passages from Plato's dialogues, mostly well-known 
ones, lamblichus weaves a variegated carpet. The transitions 
are inadequate and stereot5rped, so that the seams are every- 
where visible at first sight. The conversational parts are trans- 
formed into continuous prose, not without serious inaccuracies. 
Although it is not explicitly said that Plato and Aristotle are 
being quoted, there is no question of an attempt to deceive, for 
every scholar was familiar with the passages. Even so, it is a 
sorry piece of work, and gives evidence of the fact that literary 
culture and scientific independence were steadily declining at 
the time. lamblichus took account of Aristotle’s ProtrepHcus 
because it was the archetype of this form of Avriting, if for no 
other reason ; and he got his excerpts from his own reading of it. 
The Neo-Platonists were attracted by the ascetic and religious 
character of the book. They considered it evidence of Aristotle’s 
supposed Platonism, or at any rate a means of reconciling the 
contradictions between Plato and the Peripatetic doctrine. One 
may go so far as to say that the Neo-Platonists caused a revival 
of the book, for almost every one of them reveals traces of it. 

We now come to the determination of the extent of the 
excerpts in lamblichus, a task already attempted by Bywater, 
Hirzel, and Hartlich.* The main portion of his book, chapters 
5-19, is made up of quotations from Plato's dialogues. In chap- 
ters 6-12 this series is interrupted by passages from Aristotle. 

‘ Hirzd, Hermes, vol. x, pp. 83 ff. Paul HartUch, 'De eidiortationum a 
Graecis Romauisque scriptarum Ustoria ct indole* (Leipt. Studien, vol. xi, 
Part 2, Leipzig, 1889). 
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They all come from a lost work, and that this is the Protrepticus 
was first recognized by Bywater himself. Identification was not 
difficult, because portions of these chapters are to be found in 
Cicero, Augustine, Proclus, and Boethius, either verbally the 
same or nearly so, and either ascribed to Aristotle or in obviously 
protreptic passages and in writings that can be proved to be 
dependent on his Protrepticus. Impressed by the lack of order 
in the excerpts, Hirzel and Hartlich asserted that lamblichus 
must have used other writings of Aristotle's as weU ; but this has 
not been proved. In addition to Plato and Aristotle another 
writer is used in chapter 5, and to him are ascribed the parts of 
that chapter that cannot be referred to Plato. The end of it is 
generally reckoned along with the demonstrably Aristotelian 
excerpts beginning in chapter 6 (as in the latest edition, that of 
PisteUi), but I hope to show in another place that it comes from 
Porphyry. This would make it probable that Porphju’y is also 
the author of the three other unidentified sections of chapter 5, 
since they are clearly Neo-Platonic in origin. 

The excerpts from Aristotle begin with some loosely connected 
arguments on behalf of the value of philosophy. They are based 
on Plato’s Euthydemus, being taken over more or less verbally 
from Socrates’ protreptic conversation (278 e ff.), a fact that 
has escaped notice. What is more important is that this is the 
very part of the Euihydemus that lamblichus also uses as the 
beginning of his quotations from Plato (p. 24, 11 . 22 ff.). Since 
it is improbable that the repetition of it here is an oversight, 
and since the words are not a plain citation from the Euthydemus, 
but a compression of Plato’s exposition into several fairly long 
syllogisms , in which there are some Aristotelian terms , it is obvious 
that lamblichus is here using not Plato directly, but an inter- 
mediate source. That source is Aristotle’s Protrepticus. Just as in 
the Eudemus Aristotle took the Phaedo for model, so in the Pro- 
trepticus he frequently followed the work that contained Plato’s 
criticism of the sophists’ protreptics, namely the Euthydemus. 

This brings us another step forward. Bywater compared the 
following passages together: 

Cic. Hortensim (ed. Baiter) frg. Iambi. Protr. (ed. PisteUi) p. 24, 
26; (ed. Mueller, itg. 36): 1 . 22: 

Beati certe omiies eski volumus. All we men wish to fare well. . 
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That Cicero made use of Aristotle’s Protrepticus in his protreptic 
dialogue is so indubitably certain on other ground that it 
scarcely needed the support of this verbal agreement. B5nArater 
supposed that here again Aristotle was the common source. 
The passage in lamblichus, however, along with its whole con- 
text (p. 24, 1. 22, — ^p. 27, 1. 10), belongs to a direct quotation from 
the Euthydemus ; and this makes Bjrwater’s inference invalid for 
lamblichus. On the other hand, the view that Cicero also made 
direct use of the Euthydemus imputes to him a more piecemeal 
method of working than he had. This sentence, which formed 
the beginning of a syllogism, was doubtless really taken from 
Aristotle’s Protrepticus, and it was Aristotle and not Cicero who 
got it out of the Euthydemus, along with all the passages that we 
have recovered above. He was unwilling, it seems, to leave out 
the famous opening sentence of the protreptic conversation in 
the Euthydemus. lamblichus, on the other hand, omits it when 
quoting Aristotle, because a few pages earlier he has copied it 
directly out of Plato. It is this method of making excerpts that 
is responsible for the complete lack of connexion in the first 
series of arguments (p. 37, 11. 3-22) that he takes over from the 
Protrepticus. 

The next passage reveals lamblichus’ method still more 
decisively (Arist. frg. 52). 

It consists of a single complete argumentation, extending over 
several pages (p. 37, 1 . 22 — ^p. 41, 1 . 5). At first sight it seems to 
be all of a piece. Since 11 . 15-24 of p. 40 are also quoted by 
Proclus, and by him expressly ascribed to Aristotle, it has been 
inferred that not merely this passage but the whole proof is 
borrowed from the Protrepticus. That work must certainly have 
discussed the possibility of philosophy as a department of 
human knowledge, its importance for life, and the rate of its 
advance. Besides this, the whole proof reappears in another 
book of lamblichus', where it is incongruously used as a defence 
of mathematics. There it is preceded by a criticism of philo- 
sophy from the side of its enemies, those who are opposed to all 
mere theory on principle ; and this passage also bears all the 
marks of .Aristotelian origin. Rose therefore connects the two 
versions (frg. 52). 

Inner evidence shows that there can be no doubt of the 
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rightness of this ascription. The only question is whether lambli- 
chus took over the proof as a whole, or put it together for himself 
out of Aristotelian material. In the first place, while the excerpts 
from Plato are throughout laid side by side without any com 
nexion, we notice that those from Aristotle evince an inner 
relation. In his Aristotelian source lamblidius found a complete 
train of protreptic thought, which he naturally desired to 
imitate. But the hope that he has preserved to us undamaged 
whole trains of argument from Aristotle’s Profrepiicm unfortu- 
nately turns out to be illusory. His model has indeed instigated 
him to attempt a connected proof of the independent value of 
philosophy. But the chapters in which he has articulated this 
train of thought, though outwardly polished, are a pretty crude 
and violent combination of Aristotelian materials. Their out- 
ward conjunction does not allow us to infer that they are 
undamaged, or that they really belong together. 

Fragment 52 will serve as an example of the point. The whole 
is a tripartite defence of philosophy. The opening and closing 
words, and those in the middle, by means of which the three 
parts are held together, are reminiscent of Aristotle’s manner in 
his treatises. But if we compare the other version of this excerpt 
in Book III, we find that lamblichus there omits the introduc- 
tion altogether and gives the conclusion in another form. It 
follows that it is he who is responsible for the structure of the 
proof and for the words that in^cate it. He has used Aristotle’s 
ideas as building stones, and crudely forced them into his own 
miserable framework. No trace of the original architecture re- 
mains. The same conclusion follows from the words that both 
lamblichus and Proclus have preserved at the end of the frag- 
ment. It is clear from their dose and detailed correspondence 
that they are throughout the original words of Aristotle. The 
only difference lies in the point of view from which the quotation 
is introduced in each case. Produs uses it to prove that philo- 
sophy is an end in itself (2li* ocCrrd alperdv), a- thesis that received 
exhaustive treatment in the ProirepHcus. lamblichus widies to 
demonstrate by its means that philosophy cannot be a very 
difficult study, which was certainly not Aristotle's intention. 
This arouses the suspidon that the rest of the construction of the 
proof is equally un-AiistoteUan. lamblichus' arrangement of his 
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material is superficial, and we diould be equally superficial in 
our analysis of it if we divided it by chapters, and still more so 
if we assigned them to different writings of Aristotle’s. There is 
no ground for the supposition that he used more than one work. 
It has been urged that such and such a chapter cannot be from 
the Protrepticus because it mentions things that have already 
been partly discussed in another chapter. Such arguments are 
not cogent. The 'chapters' are phantom buildings. They 
crumble as sbon as one taps the brittle mortar that holds their 
members in place. Only the members themselves, falling out of 
their settings, will stand investigation without pulverizing. 
Their substance is bound together by the stony logic of Aris- 
totle’s syllogisms. 

Through parallels in Cicero or Augustine and Boethius' the 
following passages are also proved to be excerpts from the Pro- 
trepticus'. chap. 8, p. 47, 1. 5 — ^p. 48, 1. 21 (frgs. 59, 60, and 61) ; 
and chap. 9, p. 52, 1 . 16— p. 54, 1 . 5 (frg. 58). To these must be 
•added the beginning of chap. 8, p. 45, 1. 6— p. 47, 1. 4 (frg. 55). 
This whole portion is derived from a single source. It is diarac- 
.terized by dialectical inferences (‘from the things that seem 
clear to all’), which Aristotle is especially fond of using in his 
literary works, and by a peculiar use of the conception of wisdom 
(fpovTicis), of which we shall speak hereafter. But there are 
stiU further excerpts. I begin with chapter 7, which is especially 
important and has up to now been held not to come from 
Aristotle’s Protrepticm. 

The opening words are lamblichus’ own (p. 41, 11 . 6-15). He 
proposes to show (i) that thinking (to fpovsTv, which is here 
a genuinely Platonic term meaning the whole of pure philosophy) 
is valuable for men in itself ; (2) that it is useful in life, because 
without thought and inference man cannot attain to an3d:hing 
profitable ; and (3) that philosophy is essential to the attainment 
of happiness, whatever outlook on life you may have, and 
whether you understand by happiness a maximmn of pleasant 
sensations (fiZovf)), or a ^e completely imbued with ethical 

' Usener's expectation [Rhtifi. Mus„ vol. 28, p. 400) of finding substantial 
portions of the Hortensius in Boethius has not been fulfilled. In fact, Boethius 
cannot have used the Hortensius at all, as Usenet himself was later obliged to 
admit (AnecA. Holderi, p. 52). Augustine, on the other hand, was an assiduous 
reader of the dialogue. 

3803 
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principles and occupied in their realization (dpen^), or the life 
of the pure intellect (ippdvTiois). These three points correspond 
exactly to the sequence of the chapters: (i) chaps. 7-9, (2) chap, 
10, and (3) chaps. 11-12. Now it is possible to doubt how f« 
these chapters are copied from an Aristotelian source (it is 
shown below that as a matter of fact they are all excerpts from 
the Protrepticus ) ; but no one is going to bdieve that in the order 
given to them in lamblichus they constitute a single continuous 
fragment of Aristotle. Therefore lamblichus himself must be , 
responsible for the introductory words in which the scheme of 
the six following chapters is announced. What he does is to take 
this outline and fill it out with selected passages from his source 
(although no doubt the three divisions of the outline are them- 
selves copied from the same source). This is dear at the start ; 
after announcing his plan he makes no attempt to smooth over 
the transition to verbal quotation, but begins with Aristotle’s 
schematic phrase firi Totvuv (p: 41, 1 . 15). The proof thus 
inaugurated extends down to p. 43, 1, 25, and forms on the whole 
a single train of thought, though p. 42, 1. 5, is uridoubtedly 
abbreviated. At 1 . 25 of p. 43 some more excisions begin, 
but the conclusion of the prece^ng part (p. 43, 11. 22-5) shows 
how dose was its original connexion with the argument that 
follows (p, 43, 1 . 27, to the end of chapter 7), It is obvious that 
all this consists of discormected quotations from an earlier 
author, and the style and the ideas reveal at every turn that 
that author is Aristotle. It was a very unmethodical proceeding 
to exdude these pages merdy because there seemed to be no 
external evidence for them, when they are surrounded on all 
sides by demonstrably Aristotdian passages. 

The main thought of the first section (p, 41, 1 . 15 — ^p. 43, 1. 25) 
is specifically Aristotelian, and so is the way in which it is de- 
veloped. In order to determine what is favourable and advan- 
tageous for each nature, the author makes use of the notion of 
tSKos. The ‘aim’ of every nature must be sought in some 
significant activity, some living effectiveness that it has. In the 
mass of its effects or functions (ipyov) one will stand out as 
its peculiar stre^h (oIksIo dpen)) over against all other indi- 
vidual or species; this is the work that is essential to it and 
cbnstitutes its itkos. The tjak of every nature is determined 
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by its inborn capacity. The scale of functions according to their 
value is given by nature, for the instrumental ones are always 
biologically the lower, and the governing ones the higher. Such 
is the relation, for example, of the bodily to the mental functions. 
In this sense the fpyov of the mental capacities has greater 
value than that of the bodily. The highest of all is that capacity 
of the soul whose value does not lie in effecting a mere result 
{?pyov) distinct from its own activity (Iv^pyeia). This capa- 
city does not aim at the production of any external object, and 
in it activity and product are one. Its name isphronesis, which 
is perhaps to be rendered as 'pure reason'. Phronesis has only 
itself for object and aim, and produces nothing but itself. It is 
pure intuition (Oecopfa). In the conception of intuition being, 
action, and production, are resolved into a unity. The highest 
form of life is neither ordinary production nor ordinary action, 
but the contemplative vision of the intellect, which is active and 
productive in a higher sense. The following elements in this can 
be seen at a glance to be Aristotelian in content : the comparison 
of the pleasures of contemplation with those of the disinterested 
use of the eyes; the importance of the notion of function 
and work (Jvipysia, ipyov) ; the distinction between functions 
performed in activities and those that are merely performed 
throi^h them ; the distinction between the productive, the prac- 
tical, and the theoretical activities; and the identity of subject 
and object in the active intellect.* In the doctrine of levels, 
which is presupposed here and receives express mention some- 
what further on, we have the fundamental principle of Aris- 
totle’s teleology, namely that in every sphere of reality the 
higher levels include the lower. Lastly, Aristotle was familiar 
with the doctrine of the three lives and three points of view, the 
hedonistic-sensual, the ethical, and the intellectual. 

Besides this internal evidence we have a convincing external 
proof. In the chapter on the original form of the Ethics it will 
be shown that large and connected portions of the Endemian 
Ethics correspond exactly in content and language to the ex- 
cerpts that lamblichus has preserved. Some of them are 

* The conception of (pyov, which is one of the most important elements in 
Aristotle’s theory of value, is present throughout the passage. It appears in 
the following places : p. 43, 11. 5, 15, 19, 30, 32 ; p, 43, U. 6 , 9, 18, 31. 
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passages of which the author of the Eudmian Ethics expressly 
says that he is taking them from ‘ the exoteric works Now if we 
compare these passages with the excerpts in lamblichus we find 
that the latter are the archetypes. It follows that the work from 
which lamblichus took these quotations was one of those lost 
works of Aristotle the application to which of the word ‘ exoteric ’ 
was so long in dispute, but is now beyond doubt. Now lam- 
blichus’ seventh chapter is one of these excerpts. Therefore it 
must be Aristotelian. It is equally certain that it must be from 
the Protrepiicus, since this is true of the other passages in the 
Eudemian Ethics that are known to be borrowed, and since 
the whole train of thought is protreptic in tone. 

In his later lectures Aristotle frequently touched on the 
question of the value of the different kinds of life, and put the 
choice before his hearers. In such places he invariably dis- 
tinguished the life of pleasure and gain, the life of action, and 
that of the student and philosopher. The Protrepticus is the 
origin both of the question and of the answer, which is that the 
life of pure knowledge is preferable to aU other modes of human 
existence, even from the ethical point of view. 

But the significance of the quotation in lamblichus’ seventh 
chapter is stfil not ejdiausted. 

Every reader of the Metaphysics has been carried away again 
and again by the force of its opening pages, Aristotle there de- 
velops with irresistible power the view that, far from its being 
contrary to man’s nature to occupy himself with theoretical 
studies, the pleasure of seeing, of tmderstanding, and of knowing, 
is rooted deep within him, and merely expresses itself differently 
at the different levels of his consciousness and culture. It is 
really the fulfilment of man’s higher nature; it is not a mere 
means to the satisfaction of the rising standards of civilized life^ 
but the highest absolute value and the summit of culture; 
and of all studies thfc highest and most desirable is the one 
that produces the most exact science, and realizes in its perfect 
form the disinterested vision of pure knowledge. The pro- 
treptic power of these ideas will be felt by all who have learnt 
through experience the supreme value of this activity when pur- 
sued for its own sake. Knowledge has never been understood and 
, r^mmended more purely, more earnestly, or more sublimdy ; 
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and it is still a dead letter to-day for those who cannot pursue 
it in this spirit. Now to teach us to understand it in this pro- 
found sense was what Aristotle aimed at in the Protrepticus, 
and the famous introduction to the Metaphysics is in essence 
nothing but an abbreviated version of his classical exposition 
of the matter there. This is shown by a comparison of lam- 
blichus’ seventh chapter (p. 43, 1. 20), which develops the same 
idea at greater length, and carries the argument into more 
detail. We find that the introductory chapter of the Metaphysics 
is simply a collection of material extracted from this source for 
the purpose of a lecture, and that it is not even quite firmly 
cemented into place. 

Protr., p. 43, 1 . 20 

Thought and contemplation . . . 
is the most desirable of oAl things for 
men, as is (I think] the sense of 
sight, which a man would choose 
to possess even if nothing were 
going to come of it except the sight 
itself. 

Again, if we love sight for itself, 
this is sufficient proof that all men 
love thought and knowledge ex- 
ceedingly. . . . But what dis- 
tinguishes life from non-life is 
perception, and hfe is determined 

by the presence of this capacity 

The power of sight differs from the 
other senses by being the clearest, 
and this is the reason why we prefer it 
to all. If then life is to be chosen because of perception, and if perception 
is a kind of knowledge which we choose because it enables the soul to 
know, and if as we have said above the preferable one of two things is that 
which has more of the same thing,^ it necessarily follows that sight is the 
most desirable and honourable of the senses, but that wisdom is more 
desirable than this and all the other senses, and even than life itself, 
since it has a better grasp of trwth.* Therefore all men seek wisdom above 
all things; for they love wisdom and knowledge because they love Hfe. 

The meaning of the concise word dcy^ntriois in the second 
sentence of the Metaphysics, namely the love of an activity 
for its own sake, receives much clearer expression in the 


Metaph. A i, 980“ 21 

All men by nature desire to 
know. An indication of this is the 
delight we take in our senses; for 
even apart from their usefulness 
they are loved for themselves; and 
above all others the sense of sight. 
For not only with a view to action, 
but even when we are not going to 
do anything, we prefer seeing (one 
might say) to everything else. The 
reason is that this, most of all the 
senses, makes ns know and brings 
to light many differences between 
things. By nature animals are born 
with the faculty of sensation. . . . 


‘ Reading fin instead of finnEp. 


Reading xupicoiipa otSoo. 
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corresponding passage of the excerpt from the Protyepticus, as 
was necessary in an exoteric exposition. Every word is obviously 
Aristotelian ; but the exceiptor has put together several distinct 
passages from the Protrepticus because of the similarity of their 
contents, and as the weld is pretty roughly made the whole gives 
a tautologous effect. It is, however, quite impossible to suppose 
that we have here a mere paraphrase of the passage in the 
Metaphysics. These excerpts definitely go beyond what is said in 
that work. This is especially clear in the emphasis put on 
correct logical reasoning, which corresponds to the picture of 
Aristotle's early manner that we have received from the 
Eudetms. Examples are the use as a premiss of the topical 
principle that of two objects that which possesses a valuable 
quality in a higher degree is itself valuable in a higher degree 
and the use of definitions in order to prove that wisdom is good 
by means of the conception of life. Both in the Metaphysics and 
in the Protrepticus the method of proof is dialectical, and this 
also agrees with what we observed in the Euiemus, 

The first two chapters axe of this nature throughout, and since 
they teach the same fundamental principle as the Protrepticus, 
namely the self-sufficiency of pure theoretical knowledge, it 
is natural to suppose that they are substantially or wholly 
borrowed therefrom. This can easily be demonstrated in detail. 
In both writings the conception of pure knowledge is developed 
by contrasting it with the activity of the practical man, which 
rests on mere experience or routine. It is not the empirical and 
practical man who stands higher, but the theoretical and con- 
templative one; for empiricism never attains that insight into 
the causes and reasons for phenomena which the theoretical 
man possesses owing to his mastery of the universal. The more 
empirical you are, and the more you rely on perception (iTpdor- 
fiecns), the less exact your knowledge. The only truly exact 
knowledge is that of w]tot is most khowable, namely those most 
general principles (ri irpooTa) which form the subject-matter of 
the highest theoretical studies. It may well be that in practice 

‘ .In the Eudtmus the logical proposition that the identity of the object 
depends on the identity of the attributes ^08 employed to refute the doctrine 
that the soul is a harmony of the body. In-referring the greater value of the 
object to the presence ({rndiixnv) of more valuable attributes Aristotle is here 
proceeding in a similar manner. 
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the mere empiric will have more success than a theorist who has 
had no actual experience, but the former never attains to action 
that really depends on secure principles and on insight into the 
necessities of the case; he remains 'banausic'. The concealed 
polemic against banausic persons and their contempt for theory, 
which is continuous throughout the first chapters of the Meta- 
physics, was modelled on the Pfotrepticus, in which Aristotle had 
refuted the attacks of the empiricists in detail. Fortunately we 
still possess a fragment that goes deeply into the arguments of 
the opposite side (frg. 52; Rose, p. 59, 11 . 17 ff.). 

‘That pbUosophy is useless in practical life may be seen in the follow- 
ing manner. The best example that we have is the relation between the 
theoretical or pure studies (tTno-ri^pcn) and the applied disciplines that are 
subordinate to them (triroxeiiuvai 86§on). For we notice that the geo- 
metricians are quite unable to apply their scientific proofs in practice. 
When it comes to dividing a piece of land, or to any other operation on 
magnitudes and spaces, the surveyors can do it because of their experi- 
ence, but those who are concerned with mathematics and with the ' 
reasons for these things, while they may know how it ought to be done, 
cannot do it.’ 

The demand for exactitude (dKpipeia) in scientific knowledge 
is another thing that is strongly emphasized in the Protrepticus. 
It is there brought into connexion with the doctrine that science 
is knowledge of reasons and first principles, for only the universal 
and the principles can be known with exactitude. In some 
passages there is even a verbal correspondence. The parallel 
between the two writings is equally complete in the derivation 
of the h4;her and the highest levels of knowledge from the lower 
and naive ones. But naturally we must not expect Aristotle to 
repeat himself mechanically page after page; verbal echoes 
remain the exception. The most decisive consideration is that 
these ideas were originally intended for the Protrepticus. They 
bdong there by their essential nature, whereas in the lectures on 
metaphysics they are an external addition, arbitrarily tailored 
to suit the requirements of an introduction. 

Immediatdy after the long passages of lamblichus' third book 
referred by Rose to the Protrepticus there follows a descrip- 
tion, also from the Protrepticus, of the gradual development of 
philosophy out of the other 'arts' (frg. 53). Presupposing 
Plato’s theory of catastrophes, this work taught that after the 
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devastations of the great flood men were at first obliged to 
devote themselves to the discovery of the mere necessities of food 
and life (t(Jc irepl -rfiv Tpo9fiv m\ to jfiv irpcoTov fivocyKcStjovro 
{piXooo^eTv). When things were going better they invented the 
arts that serve for recreation, such as music and the like. It was 
later still, when their need of necessaries was fully supplied, that 
they turned their attention to liberal studies and pure philo- 
sophy. Aristotle no doubt has the mathematical disciplines 
especially in mind when he speaks of the enormous advances 
made by the pure sciences in recent times (i.e. during Plato’s 
generation). The same observation reappears in the Metaphysics 
(A I, 981'’ 13-982* 2). There it is strangely out of relation to 
its context, whereas in the ProtnpHcus it served to show that, 
once the stimulus to philosophical studies has been given, they 
exercise an irresistible attraction over men’s minds. The original 
reference to mathematics stiU obtains in the Metaphysics, where 
the mathematical inquiries of the Egyptian priests are cited as 
the beginning of the third era. The distinction between neces- 
sary and liberal arts also comes from the Protrepticus. In fact, 
everything in the first two chapters of the Metaphysics is taken 
therefrom. We must assume that this is true also of the out- 
standingly Platonic theological section 982’’ 28-983* II, although 
our material fails us here.* 

With regard to lamblichus’ ninth chapter, the end of it (p. 52, 
1. 16 — ^p. 54, 1. 5, frg. 58) is recognized as certainly belonging to 

' In two famous places where he is praising the divine blessedness of pure 
philosophical contemplation {Meiaph. A 2, 982'’ 28, and Eth. Nic. X. 7, 1177" 31) 
Aristotle exhorts men not to be afraid of setting their thoughts on divine and 
immortal things, thus contradicting the ancient Greek precept. It is notorious 
that in both these passages be borrows a number of ideas and descriptive 
formulae from the Protrepticus; and his reversal of the ancient exhortation 
is protreptic in the highest degree. Now the author of the protreptic Ad 
Lemonicum, who (as was shown above) made polemical use of Aristotle's 
work in several places,. writes in $ 32 as follows; 'Think immortal things by 
being lofty of soul, and mortal things by enjoying in due measure, the goods 
that you possess.' Although he here understand 'thinking immortal things' 
in a purely moralistic and non-apeculative sense, he does at any rate allow 
it a certain value; and this shows that he has been induced by Aristotle to 
correct the traditional exhortation, which would hear nothing of such high 
thinking. Hence it is as good as certain that the famous call ' to make ourselves 
immortal as far as we can’ {Eth, Nic. 33) originally appeared in the 
ProfrepHcus, and was borrowed thence for the Ethics and the introduction to 
'VasMetap^sics, 
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the Proirepticus. In content it forms part of Aristotle’s reply to 
the objection that philosophy is useless for life. We know from 
Cicero that he actually used the division of goods into necessary 
and valuable in themselves (dvcryKofla and ocCrrdt dyonrcbjisvcc 
or ^AeviOepa), and also the beautiful description of the isles of 
the blest, whose inhabitants, having no earthly needs, are wholly 
devoted to pure contemplation.* Nevertheless, lamblichus has 
largely obliterated the force of the passage. Aristotle was not 
merely painting a pleasant picture. He dso intended to show 
mankind isolated, as it were, from the needs (xpeia) of life. In 
using an image for such a purpose he was following Plato in the 
Republic, where the story of Gyges is employed in order to 
observe the behaviour of a man who can do whatever he likes, 
without having to take any account of other men and their 
judgements. It is commonly held that lamblichus gives the 
original more truly than Cicero. This is wrong. Cicero says: 
supposing we were on the islands of the blessed, what need 
should we have of oratory, since there are no judicial proceedings 
there? What need should we have of the virtues of justice, 
courage, temperance, and even ethical prudence? Only know- 
ledge and pure contemplation would still be desirable. It follows 
that we love knowledge for its own sake, and not because of its 
usefulness or of any need of ours. lamblichus omits all this, and 
thereby obscures the point of the picture. Cicero has preserved 
the tenor of the original on the whole pretty accurately. His 
033ly alteration is the addition of eloquence to the four cardinal 
virtues adduced in the Proirepticus. This was obviously done 
because of Hortensius, who reckoned not philosophy but 
eloquence the highest good. 

The proof of Cicero’s superior accuracy is to be found in the 
tenth book of the Nicomachean Ethics. Here again a reminiscence 
of his early work has influenced Aristotle’s pen.* The subject is 
the same as that of the Proirepticus, namely pure contemplation. 
He contrasts it with the life of action. The latter requires many 
external aids for the realization of the ethical disposition (fi 
ixTbs xophyf® ^1 Generosity requires money. So does 

justice, if you wish to return equals for equals. Courage 
requires strength. Temperance can be tested only by the 
* Frg. s8. * Pth. Nic. X. 8, 1178* 24-’’ 5. 
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opportunity to abandon one’s self-control. How else can a good 
disposition be exercised ? And wifeout exercise it never reaches 
fulfilment. The knower, on the other hand, needs no external aid 
in order to exercise his virtue; on the contrary, such aids could 
only be a hindranc e to him. There, moreover, Aristotle repre- 
sents contemplation (fiecopia) as isolated and independent of 
the necessities of life. The idea is somewhat differently turned ; 
Plato’s doctrine of the four virtues is consciously rejected; 
through the inclusion of generosity the whole regains in effective- 
ness what it loses in enthusiasm through the suppression of the 
isles of the blest. In spite of retouching, however, the original 
picture is stiU recognizable, because the old method of present- 
ing the thought is retained. The essential point, both here and in 
Cicero, is the disappearance of the ‘ethical virtues’ in the state 
of pure bliss that bdongs to intellectual vision. This proves that 
Cicero’s version is the more complete. 

The first part of the ninth chapter also comes from the Pro- 
trepHcus. This is as certain from the contents as it is from the 
style. Aristotle starts by dividing the causes of becoming into 
nature, art, and chance, a distinction that he makes in other 
places as well, though nowhere so pregnantly as here.* It is a 
charactoristically Aristotelian view that nature is purposive in 
a higher degree even than art, and that the puiposiveness that 
rules in handiwork, whether art or craft, is nothing but an 
imitation of the purposiveness of nattire. The same view of 
the relation between these two things is often briefl.y expressed 
in the second book of the Physics, which is one of Aristotle’s 
earliest writings. It is occasionally alluded to in other places 

( also, but never so w^ developed and articulated as here.. An 
expression like the following is strikingly original; ‘Nature does 
not imitate art,* but art nature; and art exists to help and to 
make up what nature leaves undone’ (p. 49, 1 . a8). The means 

* We meet this tripartite division of the causes of becoming again in the 

dialogue On Philosophy, There its authenticity has been doubted, but in reality 
it is a part of the mechanistic physics that obtained before i^ato. In Lam X. 
888 E, Plato had already u^ it precisely as Aristotle does m Proirepiieus, 
to show that nature (f teif) is not behind art in intellect and resource- 

fulness, and to develop his new conception of ffoi; by this means. The realistic 
manner in which the idea is worked out in the ProWeplieus shows how closely 
Aristotle followed the later Plato even in his philosophy of nature. 

» That it did was the view of the Preaooiatic sophists, who were thoroughly 
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taken to recommend this view are again indubitably Aristo- 
telian. He offers examples from agriculture and from the care 
that the higher organisms require before and after birth. He 
establishes the proposition that there is a universal pniposive- 
ness in organic nature by examples from the mechanics of the 
human body and its self-protecting devices.' Everything comes 
into being for the sake of an end. An end is that which always 
appears as the final result of a development, in accordance with 
natural law and by a continuous process, and in which the pro- 
cess attains its completion. Thus in the process of becoming the 
mental is later than the physical, and in the mental realm the 
intellectual element in its pure form is again the later. There- 
fore Pythagoras was right in calling pure contemplation the end 
' of man, i.e. the completion of human nature. To the question 
what we are bom for he replied, 'to gaze upon the heavens'. 
Anaxagoras also expressed himself to the same effect. 

Anaxagoras’ apophthegm reappears in the Eudemim Ethics, 

imbued vnth the ratioualist spirit, and taught the existence of a mechanical 
adaptation of means to end in nature, and especially in the human organism. 
Traces of such a system are preserved in Xen. Mem. I. 4, 6 ff., and Arist. Part. 
Animal. II. rs. Aristotle's philosophy of nature d^ends on an entirely difierent 
attitude, as he himself says here. It is teleological. Far from nature's exhibiting 
‘ incipient' tendencies to rival the art of our machines, all arts are merely man's 
attempt to compete with organic and creative nature ; and this competition 
necessarily takes place in another medium [that of artificial construction), in 
which it is never possible to speak of an end {i&uoi) in the highest or organic 
sense. 

* Bemays (flesammelte Abhandlmgen, vol. 1 , p. 23) believed Heraclitus to be 
the originator of the proposition that art is an imitation of nature, because the 
author of the De Mundo (5, 396^ 7 5 .) explains the process of natural becoming 
as being a harmonious amalgamation of opposites, and proves this from the 
example of the arts, which he declares to be nothing but imitations of nature; 
but what the Mundo quotes from Heraclitus in this connexion ('that which 
agrees and that which differs, that whicJi produces harmony and that which 
produces discord') shows no trace of such a view. So far as concerns the 
inference from art to nature, and the conclusion that the latter is the arche- 
type, this view is Peiipatotio and has nothing to do with the sage of Ephesus. 
Democritus has a similar but distinct doctrine when be calls men the pupils 
of the animals, of the spider in weaving and mending, of the swallow in 
building, and of the songbirds in song (frg. 154). (With the last cf. 
Lucretius V. 2379. Lucretius also derives cookery ( 1 , 1 102) and sowing and 
grafting (1. 1361) from the imitation of nature, which he certainly got from 
Democritus by way of Epicurus). But Aristotle is concerned with something 
entirely new. He refers the proposition that art is an imitation of nature to the 
teleological character of all human construction, and grounds it in the teleo- 
logical view of nature. 
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and the verbal correspondepce is such that either lamblichus 
must have got it thence or he must have preserved for us the 
source from which it came to the Eudemian Ethics. Later on, 
when we analyse the whole train of thought of the Ethics, it will 
appear that the latter is the fact. Here again, therefore, the 
Eudemian Ethics reproduces the ProtrepUcus, and this proves 
that the latter is the source from which lamblichus took not 
merely the apophthegm of Anaxagoras but the whole argument 
of which that is a part. 

This can be substantiated indirectly. The doctrine that art 
imitates nature is further developed in Posidonius’ theory of the 
origin of civilization. What this was we know in outline from 
Seneca’s ninetieth letter ; Posidonius held that the advances of 
civilization are philosophical discoveries. He did a great deal to 
spread in later antiquity the Aristotelian doctrine that the arts 
arose in stages, first those necessary to life, then those of pleasure, 
and lastly pure contemplation. It has been plausibly suggested 
that he expressed this view in his Protrepticus.^ If this hypo- 
thesis is correct, we have here another of the many points in 
which he attached himself to the doctrine of Aristotle’s work of 
the same name. With the particular nuance that he gives it we 
are not concerned ; the important thing is that the Aristotelian 
archetype lends substantid support to the view that Posidonius' 
expression of it was to be found in his Protrepticus. 

The demonstration that the rest of lamblidius' excerpts from 
Aristotle (chaps. 10-12) are also from the Protreptictis need not 
take so long. Chapter 10 begins with the proposition that art is 
an imitation of nature, whidh has already been shown to come 
from the Protrepticus. From this it is deduced that even the 
science of politics needs a philosophical foundation, since it 
requires, still more than medicine and the like, to take its start 
from nature in the proper sense of the word, that is, from true 
being. Nothing but the knowledge of this can give the states- 
man insight into the ultimate norms (6poi) in accordance with 
which he must direct his activity. Politics can become an exact 
art only when it becomes through and through philosophy. As 
was remarked above (p. 71), this passage on the ideal of exacti- 

' See Geili&usset, D«r ProtrepHkos ies Poseidonios (a Heidd.berg thesis), 
Munich, 1912, pp, 18 fi. 
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tude in pure science is one of the parts of the Protrepticus that 
are reproduced in the first book of the Metaphysics. Its Platonic 
colouring in laniblichus, which is intentionally removed in the 
Metaphysics, fits the Protrepticus very well, as the philosophical 
interpretation of the fragments (pp. 90-91) will show in detail; 
Hirzel and Diels recognized that this colouring constitutes no 
reason for assigning the passage to the Neo-Platonic excerptor; 
the thoughts are too original for that. Aristotle points out that 
only when politics is studied on scientific principles and regarded 
as a normative discipline wiE it be freed from its present un- 
fruitfulness and instability (a remark especially suitable in a work 
addressed to a practical statesman). This train of tboii glit cnl - 
minates in the proof that in the long run politics i s theoretical in 
ctiaracTaF'. ihe~BIttv“fdimclarion for creative statesmanship is,_ 
not the mere an alogie s of experien ce, buf: ihebfetical taiowiedge _ 
•* uf th r fitfimafe standards. Hare agauT Sris t dtlFs ‘‘ i nain pur - 
poseTs td'r 3 uie the mere empirics, who toow of nothing betto 
than tile sd-calledlnddSrconititutions (EOvouiai) of Spa rta and 
Crete. (Me seeinslolneah''Iidcrates and the sophistic theory of 
tSTstate.) From this we learn that the critical discussion of 
the three ideal states (Sparta, Crete, Carthage), which now con- 
stitutes the second book of the Politics, goes back in content to 
Aristotle’s Academic period. We thereby obtain a very interest- 
ing fragment of his early views on politics. For all its Platonic 
presuppositions no other Platonist could have written it, because 
of its predominantly methodological interests. It shows that 
the Protreptious took direct account of the Academy’s political 
aims. The fact that chapter 10 is 'political' in content has been 
supposed to prove that it must come from some purdy political 
work of Aristotle’s ; but this is superficial. The decisive thing is 
not the content but the point of view from which it is presented ; 
and the point of view of this fragment — ^the emphasis on the 
theoretical character of normative politics — shows that it be- 
longs to the praise of pure ‘theoiy’ in the Protrepticus. 

The eleventh chapter is concerned with the relation between 
wisdom ((pp6vTi<ns) and pleasure. This topic has been held in- 
appropriate for a protreptic, on the groimd that it does not 
appear in the later ones. But such a method of argument is 
fundamentally unsound. What was fitting in a protre|itic 
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emanating from Plato’s school cannot be mechanically deduced 
from the commonplaces of the later protreptics of impaial times. 
The method has been used only too enthusiastically in hterary 
research ; but it can never be successful when we have to ded 
with writers like Plato or Aristotle, whose form is the individual 
and organic result of the necessities of their matter. It is really 
self-evident that the rdation between wisdom (9pdvTio'is) and 
pleasure, a traditional subject of discussion in the Academy, 
would be in place in a protreptic which attempted to show that 
true happiness is Platonic knowledge (9p6vrioris). The thesis 
positively could not be proved in any other way. Aristotle was 
unable to conceive of happiness without pleasure; it was there- 
fore necessary to inquire what kind of pleasure wisdom can give. 
If the ideal of pure contemplation was to be established, this 
problem had to be faced. It is discussed as early as the Republic,^ 
and then more thoroughly in the Philehus. The Nicomachean 
Ethics again, in the tenth book of which the ‘theoretic life’ is 
shown to be true happiness, examines both the relation of 
pleasure to perfect activity and, more especially, the sensation 
of pure pleasure accompanying knowledge. We have already 
^own that this portion of the tenth book is partly dependent 
for its content on the Proirepticus, and has the same theme. 
Hence the pleasure of contemplation was a necessary part of the 
subject-matter of the Protrepiicus, as will be proved once more 
when we show that the Eudemian Ethics makes use of. the 
Protrepticus. Both in the Protrepiicus and in the Ethics wisdom, 
pleasure, and virtue are listed as the three possible kinds of 
happiness. In the Protrepticus the demonstration culminates in 
the proof that the life of pure contemplation affords the most 
complete satisfaction of the demands of all three of these ideals. 
Contemplation is there found to be not merely the dimax of 
philosophical knowledge, but also the completion of man’s ethical 
development and the pure happiness of uninterrupted intel- 
lectual joy. No element in this construction can be removed 
without destroying the whole. This proves that the first part of 
the twelfth chapter is also an extract from Aristotle’s work. 

It is .certainly not too bold to imagine that the Protrepticus, 
like thekter examples of this kind of litwature, culminated in a 

* Hato, Sep. VJ. 506 b. 
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description of the vita heata. Both its matter and its form de- 
mand such an arrangement, so that the inference from the later 
and derivative to the earlier and original is here free from danger. 
What would we not give to possess that epilogue in which 
Aristotle rose to the heights of his ultimate convictions 1 But to 
suggest that he is the author of the conclusion actually found in 
lamblichus (p. 60, 1. 7 — ^p. 61, 1. 4) is to let desire stifle critical 
reflection.* Enthusiastic the sentences may be, and even in- 
spired ; but it is not the controlled enthusiasm of Aristotle, who 
never forgoes the strict rhythm of his apodictic advance, and 
values form higher than the highest inspiration, often as his 
arguments perceptibly overflow with the latter. Most of the 
details of lamblichus’ passage could indeed well have been taken 
from the Protrepticm, and they may be so. Such are the un- 
naturalness of our earthly and corporeal existence, the nig- 
gardliness of aU our knowledge and apprehension, the contrast 
between our present unstable abodes and that place from which 
we come and towards which we strive, and the disproportion 
between the labour required to obtain the mere necessities of 
life and the time that we are able to devote to the only valuable, 
the eternal things. But the loose and merely associative con- 
junction of these notions into an edifying summons to the other 
world, the confusion of ideas that can be detected in them, the 
sacerdotal unction with which the writer introduces some of 
Plato’s ceremonial words, the presence of certain distinctly Neo- 
Platonic phrases like ‘the heavenly path’ and ‘the realm of the 
gods’, and lastly the excessive loquacity of the conclusion, with 
its inability to come to an end — ^all these things betray retouch- 
ing by lamblichus. Then follow excerpts from Plato. 

3. THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE PROTREPTICUS 

The ProtrepHcus has no single problem. Its importance 
reaches beyond the limits of departmental philosophy, and lies 
in the universality of the question that it raises about the con- 
duct of life— rthe question of the meaning and justiflcation of 
philosophy md of its place in man’s life as a whole.* Not that it 

' HartUch, op. cit., pp. 254 S. 

* With regard to the philosophy of the Frdreptieus I find myself in opposi- 
tion not merely to Bemays's attempt at harmonization, but also to the view 
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was Plato's philosophy which first confronted men with this, 
question; it persistently recurs in the legends about Thales, 
Anaxagoras, Pythagoras, and Democritus. But every new 
generation of genuine students revives it and argues passionately 
about it against the mass of mankind ; for in its most thorough- 
going form 'the theoretic life' remains a postulate of the bom 
student, which, though its rightness is always being re-ex- 
perienced, can presumably never be made to seem justifeble to 
the common sense of the generality. It demands a strong and 
abounding faith in the power of knowledge to lift its finder 
higher than men are otherwise privileged to attain. Out of this 
faith, which is utterly different from the intellectual pride of the 
pedant, Aristotle's Proirepticus is written. The experience of 
which it gives evidence is no commonplace idyll of scholarship, 
but the beatitude of the man who has learnt to see the world 
through the eyes of Plato. Thus it becomes a manifesto for the 
Platonic life, and for Platonic philosophy as the means thereto. 
For us it has the advantage of being the confession that we are 
looking for out of Aristotle's own mouth. 

It was not an accident that one of the younger generation of 
Academicians undertook to justify the ideal of tlig.sdiolaEfyJi£e 
to the oa tfimggMi This generation suffered the old conflict 
between theory and practice with renewed violence. Plato him- 
self never denied, even in his most theoretical periods, that he 
had been to school under Socrates, who put his painful questions 
to his fellow-men at the bidding of conscience and of the needs of 
life. Plato’s own philosophy was equally rooted in the needs of 
the time and of practical life ; only its culmination, the apprehen- 
sion of the Forms, reaches up into the region of pure theoreti- 
cal knowledge. In his hands the Socratic demand that we sbsl l 

expressed in, the Arohiv fUr Gesehichte dtr Phihsophie (vol. i, p, 493) by Diels, 
who at that time wished to explain away the obvious traces oi Platonism in the 
fragments as mere stylistic ornaments. The real state of afiaiis had been 
suggested by Hirzel {Hermes, vol. x, p. 98). He was too timid, however, to 
oppose the reigning prejudice, as would have been logical; and Diels put him 
to silence. Since then Diels has changed his view about the development of 
Aristotle, as is clear from the Zeitschrift fUr vergleichende Spraehforschung, vol. 
xlvii, p. 201, n. 4. He there recognizes that my Entstehungsgeschichte der 
Metaphysih has demonstrated that Aristotle had a Platonic period. But the 
exoteric writings are in part still earlier than the oldest passages in the treatises, 
and in contents they constitute the stage xnior to the critically revised Platonism 
of those works. 
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know the nature of virtue becomes a doctrine of the primacy 
of the creative intellect, which contemplates pure being and 
reorganizes life accordingly. He disputes the right of every other 
kind of life to this position. This is not an attempt to prove to 
the incorrigibly practical that a ‘gift’ for theory has a certain 
justification for existing along with other activities, because it 
does no one any harm ; it is the bold belief that nothing but the 
knowledge of the highest truth can form the foundation of a life 
that is worthy of its name. Plato never relaxed this claim, even 
when he had given up trying to reform reality and was devoting 
himself exclusively to research ; but the younger generation was 
obliged to ask itself the question afresh, just because it had never 
experienced anything but the theoretical life ; and it had to findt 
the value of this life in the inner man, in the pure bliss of con-i/j 
templation, and in the union of the intellect with the etemall/ 
Thus the Platonic ideal, originally so full of reforming zeal, tootf 
a contemplative and religious turn. 

This exuberant ideal of contemplation can be justified only 
by means of some conception that implies the identity of 
theoretical knowledge and practical conduct. Such a conception 
is that of phronesisJ Phronesis is central to the Protrepticus, 
which is concerned with the possibility, subject-matter, use, 
growth, and happiness, of theoretical knowledge. It may be 
interpreted as the creative apprehension of pure goodness 
through the inner intuition of the soul and at the same time as 
an apprehension of pure being, and also as the derivation of 
valuable activity and true knowledge from one and the same 
fundamental power of the mind. It is one of the 'innate ideas ’ 
of the Greek spirit. It went through a long development, but no 
period brought it nearer to its fulfilment than that from Socrates 
to Aristotle. In the Protrepticus its meaning is;pBrely.EIatpm c. 
For a long time "it liad been split into two systems, one pre- 
dominantly practical and economic, the other moral and 
religious. This very split made it suitable to be the crystallizing 
point of the thought of Socrates. It was then taken over by 

* [Trandator’s note. The word 9p6vTiai5 is usually translated by * wisdom ’ in 
Plato. In Aristotle’s Uicomathtan Ethics W. D. Ross renders it by 'practical 
wisdom*. Sometimes the best translation is ‘prudence’. The corresponding 
verb means 'to take thought’.] 
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Plato, who strongly emphasized the element of intellectual know- 
ledge in it, and examined the special nature of this ‘knowledge’. 
It now took to itself the Form or standard as its object, and thus 
became the intellectual intuition of the good and the beautiful 
in themselves. The Form had first occurred to Plato in connexion 
with Socrates' problems, that is to say, in the ethical sphere ; but 
as it widened its sway until it finally became the general principle 
of all being, phronesis received more andmore content. It became 
the Eleatic science of being. It became the Anaxagorean Nus, 
In a word, it became pure theoretical reason, the opposite of what 
it had been in Socrates’ practical sphere. At this point Plato 
divided his system into dialectic, ethics, and physics. From then 
on there were several phroneseis. Frequently the word meant no 
more than ‘special science’; gymnastics and medicine, and all 
disciplineswhatsoever. were^Arowesm. This development can be 
understood only by means of the development of Plato's philo- 
sophy as a whole, and its final division into three philosophies. 
At the same, time a development took place in the theory of the 
first principles, in the course of which the Form became mathe- 
matical, and ended in a theology and a monadology. In the 
Protreplicus phronesis has this meaning almost exclusively. It is 
Nus, metaphysical speculation, that which is really divine in us, 
a power wholly distinct from the other faculties of the soul ; as it 
is in the Timaeus and the Philos, in the Laws or the Epinomis. 

' Whereas the Protrepticus understands phronesis in the full 
/platonic sense, as equivalent to philosophical knowledge as 
I such, when we come to the Metaphysics the conception has dis- 
I appeared. The Nicomachean Ethics also presents a wholly 
I different picture. In this work the phronesis of the Protrepticus 
is definitely rejected. In the sixth book considerable space is 
devoted to the question of the position of phronesis among the 

£ tellectual faculties. Everywhere a polemical intention appears 
itween the lines. Aristotle reduces the word to its meaning 
ordinary usage, Le. to the sense that it had before Plato. 
He deprives it of aU theoretical significance, and sharply dis- 
tinguishes its sphere from that of sophia and Nus.^ In common 

* Eth. Nie. VI. 5 ff. Ordinary usage is emphasized in 1 140* 25 and 29 ; 8, ro, 

and ii; and 1141*23, 27, and **3. [Tr. — Zb^ia is practically identical with 
'wisdom'.] 
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usage it is a practical faculty, concerned both with the choice of 
the ethically desirable and with the prudent perception of one’s 
own advantage. Such is Aristotle’s later terminology. He is at 
the farthest remove from the standpoint of his early period 
when he concedes phronesis to animals.* In connexion with 
ethics it now means an habitual disposition of the mind to 
deliberate practically about everything concerning human weal 
and woe* (l§is TrpocKTiKVj). He insists that it is not speculation 
but ddiberation, that it is concerned not with the universal but 
with the fleeting details of life, and that it therefore does not 
have the highest and most valuable things in the universe for 
object, and in fact is not a science at all.* What all this amounts 
to is the public recantation of the Platonic views in the P gg- 
Jr epticus. Whereas he there described metaphysics^ as 'the 
phronesis of the kind of truth that was introduced by Anaxa- 
goras and Parmenides and their followers’, he here expressly 
lays it down that such persons as Anaxagoras and Parmenides 
are not called phronimoi but sophoi, precisely because while they 
inquired into the eternal laws of the universe they did not under- 
stand their own advantage.* 

Beneath this change in terminology lies a change in the 
fundamental principles of Aristotle’s metaphysics and ethics. 
To So crates phronesis had meant the ethical power of reason, a. 
sras^modelled on the common usage that Aristotle restores to 
its rights in the Nicomachean Ethics. Plato analysed the nature 
of this ethical insight more exactly, and derived it from the con- 
templation of eternal Norms, and in the last resort from the 
Good. This changed it into the scientific apprehension of in- 
dependent objects ; but Plato was justified in retaining the name^ 
phronesis, in as much as the knowledge of true being was in fact 
a knowledge of the pure Norms by reference to which man 
should order his life. In the contemplation of the Forms being 
and value, knowledge and action, coalesce. When the theory 
of Forms was abandoned being and value fell apart, and dia- 
lectic thereby lost its direct significance for human life, which to 
Plato was an essential feature of it. The distinction between 

* Eth. Nic. VI, 7, 1141*27. » Eth. Nic. VI. 3, 1140*’ 4 and ao. 

’ Eth, Nic. VI. 8, ii4i*’9 and 14; 1141*21 and 33 ff.: 1142*24. 

♦ Erg. 52 (p, 59, 1 . 3, in Rose). Eth, Nic. VI. 7, 1141*’ 3-3. 
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metaphysics and ethics became much sharper than before.' To 
one looking backwards from this point of view Plato appears 
I ' intellectualist because he based ethical action entirely on the 
knowledge of being. Aristotle drew a line between the two. He 
> discovered the psychological roots of moral action and evaluation 
in character (fjeos), and from then on the examination of fjOos 
took the foremost place in what came to be called efhical thought, 
and suppressed transcendental -phtomsis. The result was the 
fruitful distinction between theoretical and practical reason, 
which had lain together as yet unseparated in phronesis. 

From this sketch of the historical development it follows 
necessarily that in the Protrepticus Aristotle based himself on 
a different metaphysics. It was the abandonment of the Idea- 
theory that led to the break with Plato’s doctrine of the primacy 
of phronesis, and with his onesidedly theoretical derivation of 
the ethical life. Therefore the Protrepticus, which is still com- 
pletely dominated by the conception of phronesis in the old sense, 
must have been based on Pl ato’s ethical metaphysics, that is. on 
the unity of being and value . AH the essential parts of it are in 
fact Platonic, not merely in language but also in content. No- 
where else does Aristotle sanction the Academic division of 
philosophy into dialectic, physics, and ethics (except in the 
Topics, but there it is merely mentioned in passing, and the 
Topics IS presumably one of his earliest efforts).* Moreover, 

* This is true oi all specifically human values, but not of absolute value or 
good. Aristotle believed as much as Plato that being and value in the absolute 
sense coincide in the conception of God. In that respect he remained a Platonist 
to the day of his death. The highest being is also the highest good. At the point 
that is farthest removed from human afiairs metaphysics penetrates into ethics 
and ethics into metaphysics. The perspective, however, has shifted completely. 
It is only in the far distance that the motionless pole appears, an ultimate sign- 
post, on the horizon of existence. The connexion of this metaphysics with 
particular actions is too loose to justify its being called phronesis. 

* In frg, (p. 6o, 1 . 17, in Rose), in the course of a proof that we can attain 
to real tauowledge, Aristotle clearly distinguishes knowledge (i) ' of the just 
and the beneficial*, (2) of 'nature*, and (3) *of the rest of truth*. He does not 
yet possess an expression for ' first philosophy ’ (cf . p. 59, U. z-4, in Rose, where 
the conception of it is again linked with the knowledge of the just and unjust 
and the knowledge of nature, and again expressed by a periphrasis). At any 
rate, Plato's word 'dialectic* seems to him not to be characteristic enough; 
it fails to distinguish ontology from ethics and politics, and it does not con- 
tain any reference to an object. For the latter reason Aristotle limits it to 
formal logic, which has no object. In harmony with the tripartite division of 
philosophy is the proof (i) about substance (p. 60, 1 . 21 — p. 6r, 1 . 1, in Rose), 
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there is as yet no trace of what we find in the Ethics, the 
supplementation of the doctrine of virtue by psychological 
analysis; instead of that we have Plato’s architectonic doctrine 
of the four virtues.* The decisive thing, however, is what the 
Proirepticus says about the method of ethics and politics. 

The opponents of philosophy are there made to describe 
ethics in accordance with Plato’s notion of it, as if the correct- 
ness of that notion were self-evident. It is a science of the just 
and xmjust, of the good and bad, like geometry and its related 
sciences.® Aristotle is here calling attention to a point that had 
obviously aroused severe criticism, the view that ethics is an 
exact science. In another place he describes politics (which he 
considers inseparable from ethics) as a science that seeks for 
absolute norms (6poi). To philosophical politics he opposes the 
‘arts’, which use merely second-hand knowledge. He reckons 
ordinary empirical politics as one of them, because its decisions 
are based only on the analogies of experience and it is therefore 
incapable of ever giving rise to creative action. Philosophical 
politics has 'the exact in itself’ for object. It is a purely theo- 
retical science.^ 

This ideal of mathematical exactness is contrary to every- 
thing that Aristotle teaches in his Ethics and Politics about the 
method of those studies. In the Nicomachean Ethics he explicitly 
opposes the demand for an exact method, as being incompatible j 
with the nature of the materiaL In this respect he equates ethics/ 
and politics with rhetoric rather than with mathematics.'* Theiri 
propositions are merely typical, never imiversal ; their inferences 
are valid at best as a general rule, and not without exceptionl 
To the ideal of method that he stood for in the Protr^iicm 
Aristotle here replies that the more general ethical propositions 
are the more empty and inefiective they are.* Virtually every 

(2) about the virtues of the soul (p. 61, U. 2-8, in Rose), and (3) about nature 
(p. 61, 11 , 8-17, in Rose). In Top. I. 14, 105° 20 ff., Aristotle distinguishes 
bet'ween ethical, physical, and logical premisses; here again 'dialectical' is 
avoided, cf. Xenocrates frg. 1 (Heinze). 

* Ror the four Platonic virtues see frg. 52 (p. 62, 1 . 1, in Rose) and frg. 58 
(p. 68, 11. 6-9). 

* Frg. 52 (p. 58, 1 . 23, in Rose). 

’ Iambi. Protr., p. 55i U. i and 6 fi., in Fistelli. 

* Eth. Nic. I, I, 1094“ 11-27; I. 13, 1102*23. 

’ Eth, Nic, II. 7, 1107*29. 
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word that the Nicomachean Ethics contains about this matter is 
written with a polemical implication, and we must learn to read 
it with this in mind. In the Protrepticus it was said that the 
philosophical statesman is distinguished from the common run 
of politicians by the exactness of his knowledge of the norms; 
he beholds things in themselves, and does not rest content with 
their variegated reproductions in empirical reality. There is an 
intentional reminiscence of this passage, almost to the very 
same words, in the Nicomachean Ethics ; but there the view is 
converted into its exact opposite. We read that one must dis- 
tinguish between the way in which a geometer and the way in 
which a carpenter (i.e, an empiric) measures a right angle. 
The former beholds truth itself ; the latter inquires into the nature 
of rectangularity only so far as it is necessary for his practical 
purposes. And it is with the latter, not with the geometer, that 
Aristotle compares the science of ethics or politics I Plato’s ideal 
of an ethics proceeding more geometrico is here emphatically 
rejected, whereas in the Protrepticus it stiU holds undisputed 
sway;* and when Aristotle here insists that for the statesman, 
and even for the student listening to lectures on ethics, practical 
experience is far more important than theoretical equipment, 
that also is polemic against his own earlier Platonic view.® Of 
late origin again is the declaration that philosophy is not neces- 
sary for a king, but rather a hindrance ; he should, however, 
give ear to truly philosophical councillors. This appears to come 
from a work addressed to Alexander, and to refer to a particular 
situation, which may be dated during the Asiatic expedition.^ 
Between the time of the letter to Themison, which invited him 
to theoretical statesmanship based on the Forms, and the time 
when Aristotle wrote this piece of advice, a change had occurred 
in the fundamentals of his thought. 

* Sth. Nic. I, 7, logS* 96: 'And we must also remember what has been said 
before, and not look for precision in ali things alike, but in each class of things 
such precision as accords with the subject-matter, and so much as is appro- 
priate to the inquiry. For a carpenter and a geometer investigate the right 
angle in different ways ; the former does so in so far as the right angle is useful 
for his work, while die latter inquires what it is or what sort of thing it is ; for 
he is a spectator of the truth. We must act in the same way, then, in all other 
matters as well, that our main task may not be subordinated to minor questions.' 
Cf. Iambi. Protr., p. 55, 11. 1-14, in Pistelii. 

* Eth. Nic, X, 10, ii8i*r and 10; 1. 13, iioasigff. ^ Frg. 647. 
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The ideal of geometrical ethics could have been conceived only 
on the basis of the later theory of Ideas. To Plato knowledge 
was measurement. By an exact science he understood one that 
measures things in accordance with an absolute and completely 
determinate measure. Hence the indeterminate (firrsipov), the 
manifold of the sensible world, is never an object of pure science. 
The Philebus shows how in his old age he tried to make ethics an 
exact science on the mathematical pattern by means of the 
principles of limit (iripos) and measure (n4Tpov). In that 
dialogue the notion of measurement is constantly recurring: it 
is the sign of the mathematical stage of the Idea-theory, ^ince 
all that is good is measur able and d^erminatCj, while all that is 
evflls immeasurable Jmdlridetermnate, both in the co^ os aii^ 
ttrffi esoul. Plato’s later pol itics and ethics arereal^”nothingbiri 
STfEebretical science of measure and 'tKe‘nonhr In the second 
"book onusTbsf”S1i2M«ia«lVrist6fle : ‘ the'good is the most 
exact measure’.* The Platonist Syrianus quotes these words 
against their author, and argues from them that Aristotle under- 
stood Plato's doctrine better at other times. Aristotle meant 
precisely the same thing in the Protrepticus when he demanded 
exactness and described politics as a scien ce of pure norms . 
This is the philosophy of the Philebus, wmcn gives tnefirst place 
in the table of goods to measure (^ll^Tpov), the second to the 
measurable (oOuperpov), and the third to the reason that appre- 
hends measure {phronesis).^ In the Republic the Form of the 
Good had been the ground of the being and knowability of the 
whole real world. According to the Philebus and to Aristotle’s 
Statesman the reason why it is so is that it is the highest and 
universal measure, the absolute unity that makes the world of 
Forms determinate, ‘symmetrical’, and thereby real, good, and 
knowable. All that is indeterminate is excluded from it. We 
need not here inquire what part Plato’s later view that the 
Forms are numbers has to play in this doctrine Aristotle men- 
tions it frequently in the ^otrepHcus. His later ethics is an in- 
tentional contradiction of the view represented there and in the 
Statesman; according to it there are no universal norms, there is 

* Frg. 70. Syrian’s remarks on this statement, which Kose does not repro- 
duce, are important because they show that he was fully conscious of the con- 
tradiction between it and Aristotle’s later view. * Phil. 6 ^ A. 
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no measure except the individual living measure of the auto- 
nomous ethical person, and phronesis is concerned not with the 
universal but with the particular.* 

/ 'The good is the most exact measure’ means precisely the 
[same as Plato’s dictum in the Laws, ‘ God is the measure of all 
things ’. This pointed attack on Protagoras’ statement that man 
is the measure of all things was intended to set the absolute 
norm on the throne of the universe ;* God is the good in itself, 
the pure monad, the measure of measures. Thus politics and 
ethics become theology and take their stand at the head of 
theoretical philosophy; what is and what ought to be are 
identical in the absolute sense; and human action is done with 
immediate reference to the highest value and meaning in the 
world. In accordance with its principles the Nicomachean Ethics 
denies that politics has this leading position; politics can no 
more be the highest wisdom than the aims of human life can 
aspire to the highest good, which is glimpsed only by the wise 
man in his intuition of the divinity.* 

The view of the Philebtis, that philosophy ought to be made 
an exact and inathematical science,^ did not influence the Pro- 

* <Xhe good man judges each class of things rightly, and in each the truth 
appears to him. . , . And perhaps the good man differs from others most by 
seeing the truth in each class of things, being as it were a norm and measure of 
them', Eth. Nie. III. 6, 1113*29 S. ‘The refined and well-bred man, therefore, 
being as it were a law to himself, IV. 14, 1128* 31. 'If virtue and the good man 
as such are the measure of each thing, those also will be pleasures which ap- 
pear so to him, and those things pleasant which he enjoys', X. 5, 1176® 18. 
Incidentally, these remarkable sentences prove once more, if only we look at 
them in the light of the Proirepiious, that Aristotle's ethical inquiries were 
originally entirely dominated by Plato's problem of the measurability and 
measure of moral phenomena; his change consisted simply in rejecting the 
universal norms, and recognizing no measure but the autonomous conscience of 
the ethically educated person ('the good man'), a measure which can claim no 
'exactness' in the epistemological sense. Thus he refers every man to himself, 
and recognizes the inexhaustible variety of the conditions of individual moral 
action without undermining the inviolability of the iimer norm. The famous 
notion of virtue as a mean between excess and defect is also treated as a problem 
in the measurement of continuous quantities (II. 5, 1106*26) ; and it is this 
treatment that gives sense to the method employed, a fact which is usually 
completely misunderstood, because everybody ignores the actual historical 
connexions out of which Aristotle's problem mose, 

* Plato, Xows IV. 716 c; 'God ought to be to us the measure of all things, 
and not man as men commonly say.' 

’ Eth, Nic. VI. 7, 1141*20 fE. 

* For exactness (teplfiaa) as the sign of a discipline's being scientific in 
character see Phil. 36 b-c, 57 c-e, 58 c, 59 a, 59 o, and so on. 
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trepticus merely with regard to the nature of ethics and politics. 
It is also the underlying reason for the account there given of 
the relation between empirical and pure science. Plato's later 
doctrine took from mathematics not merely the conception of 
measure and the ideal of exactness, but also the problem of 
drawing the line between pure and applied science. In the Pro- 
trepticus the opponents of pure philosophy and science are 
represented as coupling geometry and surve3nng, the theory of 
harmony and music, astronomy and the sailor’s knowledge of 
sky and weather, in order to prove that theory is actually a 
handicap in any department of practical activity, because it 
prevents the student from getting practice and often even 
impairs the certainty of his natural instinct.^ We should like to 
know how Aristotle replied to this criticism, but unfortunately 
his answer is lost. The idea of coupling together pairs of pure 
and empirical sciences was naturally not invented by his 
opponents ; it was first used by Plato. The Philebus distinguishes 
an arithmetic of the philosophers from the arithmetic of the 
many;* it is science in a greaW or less degree according as the 
units with which it operates are like or unlike. Similarly there 
are two ‘arts’ of computation and two of mensuration; in fact, 
there are many ‘arts’ where such a twin brotherhood exists, 
without their being distinguished by name:* Those with which 
the true philosophers are occupied are incompeirably superior to 
the others because of their exactness and truth in matters of 
measure and number. Presumably Aristotle’s answer to the 
empiricists was similar to Plato’s in the Philebus \ it does not 
matter which ‘art’ is most serviceable and which is of the 
greatest use, but which aims at the greatest accuracy, clarity, 
and truth. ‘A little pure white is whiter and fairer and truer than 
a great deal that is mixed’, and the lover of pure colours will 
therefore prefer it unconditionally.* 'This view, that knowledge 
ought to be made exact even if it thereby becomes useless, is 
also the conviction of the Protrepticus. It arises out of the 
artistic attitude to mathematics that is characteristic of Plato’s 

* Frg. sa (p. 59, 11. j8 ft., in Rose). » Phil. 56 d. 

> Phil. 57 D. Cf. Epin. 990 a, where the mathematical astronomer is coni 
trasted with the empiric and the man who is weatherwise. 

* Phil. 53 A. 
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later theory of Ideas; and without this artistic feeling for 

method Aristotle is inconceivable. 

The Protrepticus gives clear expression not merely to the 
consequences of the theory of Forms but also to its actual 
contents.' Just as in the arts and crafts man’s best tools, by 
which he measures and tests the straightness or smoothness of 
perceptible things, are copied from nature, so too the statesman 
according to Aristotle has definite norms (opoi), which he 
receives ‘ from nature itself and from the truth ’ , and by reference 
to which he judges what is just, noble, good, and advantageous. 
Just as the tools that are taken from nature are superior to all 
others, so the best law is that which most accords with nature. 
It is, however, impossible to produce this law without first 
having learnt to know being and truth by means of philo- 
sophy. Neither the tools of the other arts nor their most 
accurate calculations are directly derived from the highest 
principles (oOk drr’ aCirSv twv wpcIiTcov) ; they come from 
sources once, twice, or many times removed, and their rules are 
obtained by mere experience. Only the imitation (iji(ijiri<ns) of 
the philosopher is exercised directly upon the exact in itself 
(dir’ aOrTwv twv iKpipSv) ; for he is a contemplator of things 
in themselves, and not of imitations (oCnrcov ydp 4cm OEOcTfis, 
IfiXX’ aij uipiiufrTcov). 

' Both the language and the philosophical content of this pass- 
age are pure Plato, a fact which had already been noticed in the 
days when the idea that Aristotle had a Platonic period was 
inconceivable.® So long as it was considered in isolation it may 
^ve seemed a sufficient explanation to say that it was an 
'imitation ofPJato^S-Stjde-, and that the pupil's own opinion lay 
hidden discreetly and cautiously beneath ; but the meaning of 
these words can be really understood only by reference to their 
organic connexion with the philosophy of the ProtrepHcus, and 
the latter necessitates the dualist metaph3'sics of the Fonns as 

* I&mbl. Protr,, p. 54, 1. ii-p. 55, 1. 14 (not in Rose), 

* In Hermes, X. 99, Hirzel rightly compared this fragment, where the ruler 
and statesman is called upon to study philosophy, with Plato’s demand that 
Idngs philosophize or only philosophers he kings. Hirzel also says that lamhli- 
chus' tenth chapter belongs not to the Protrepticus but to some purely political 
writing of Aristotle’s early period ; but we have already shown that this is an 
error. 
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the theoretical basis of the above-described doctrines of values. 
The ‘first things’ that are here spoken of are not the same as 
those in Aristotle’s Metaphysics and AnalyUcs. It is true that in 
the Metaphysics as well as here we read that the philosopher 
apprehends the highest principles, the things that are most 
universal (irpcoTo);* and we have shown that its first two 
chapters are closely dependent on the Protrepticus throughout ; 
but this only makes it the more significant that Aristotle there 
purposely avoids the Platonic expression ‘the first things in 
themselves’ (oCrrde Tct TrpfibTa) by excising the ‘in themselves’ 
(oOrd) — ^that is to say, by excising the very word that makes the 
expression ‘first things’ in the Protrepticus a piece of specifically 
Platonic terminology. Even apart from that the expression 
'first things’ cannot here refer to the abstract universal in 
Aristotle’s later sense, because the abstract universal is not con- 
trasted with any 'imitations’ (uipTiuocra). 'Imitations’ is again 
a specifically Platonic term, and caimot be significantly used 
apart from the doctrine that the Forms are archetypes (irotpa- 
aslypara) in which the things of sense participate. To suppose 
that such an acute logicidn and stylist as Aristotle could use 
‘imitation’ merely in the etiolated sense of ‘perceptible things’ 
is simply impossible.* 

’ Metaph, A a, 982“ 25. 

* The expieasioa ‘imitation’ is meant to emphasize the greater reality oi the 
archetype. Hence it can no longer be used as soon as the Forms have ceased to 
be substances and become merely the highest universals. Still less would it be 
possible to say that on Aristotle's view the particular things of visible nature, 
which 'axe made up of matter and form, are 'imitations’ of the entelechies or 
forms that are active in them. ' Imitations’ presuppose Platonic transcendence, 
the ‘separateness ' of archetype and copy. The question is decided by the fact 
that A^totle also uses Plato’s technic^ term when criticizing the Forms in 
later works; he often calls them simply 'themselves' (oOrd) without any ac- 
companying words, just as he does here when he says ’ for he is a contemplator 
of themselves, and not of imitations’ (oOtOv ydp ^1 turrlg, OA’ od |imni«irruv. 
Iambi, p. 55, 1 . 13). Here the pronoun does not refer to an3nthing that has gone 
before; it is used absolutely. This way of writing is not lucid unless the Forms 
are being contrasted with the corresponding sensible phenomena or copies, and 
hence we find it only when this is so. Cf. Metaph. 991* 5, ’ in itself and in the 
particular' (hri t’ ofirrijs koI Tfij Tivij); *30, ‘not only of sensible things, but 
of themselves also’ {ah udvov rav odoOuTSv . . . AAAd xal ahr&v ) ; ^ 30, ‘between the 
things here and themselves’ (MeraJCf t&v at0p6 t' form koI uCrrav); 997^14, 
‘besides themselves and the sensible ones' (irap* oCrrd; kqI id; 

‘ between themselves and the perishable ones ‘ (uerafO ofrrffiv -n kcA tAv feapr^v) , 
This peculiar usage of Plato's has obviously escaped the notice of scholars. 
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Such a way out ol the dif&culties that entangle every Aris- 
totelian interpretation of the passage would be desperate, and 
there is still another fact that precludes it. These Platonic ex- 
pressions are equated with the phrase 'nature itself and the 
truth ’.Now this cannot be the Aristotelian conception of nature. 
In the first place, the addition of ‘itself’ would not be justifiable. 
Secondly, this nature is the source of absolute and exact 
standards for politics and ethics, which Aristotle’s is not.* 
Lastly, Aristotle could not say that the philosopher who in- 
vestigates nature is investigating ‘the first things themselves’, 
while the other arts, whose instruments and rules are equally 
obtained from visible nature, are concerned only with copies 
two, three, or many degrees removed ; for if both have nature in 
the same sense as the subject-matter of their imitation, what 
distinguishes philosophy from the other arts in this respect ? 

This comparison between philosophy, which contemplates 
things in themselves, and the arts, which merely imitate copies 
of copies, brings us a little farther. It comes from the account 
of the theory of Forms in the tenth book of the RepuUic.^ 'The 
tertium comfarationis is the fact that both of them have their 
archetype in something objective and external to themselves, 
from which they as it were read off the law of their subject- 
matter. .For the arts and cra fts the a ^etype is the nature that 
is perceptibfeTp Fbr^UosopneiSiirir^n^m^ itself’, whictrcan-. 
. be grasped only by pure thought. It is real being, and it can also 
be described as 'the first things themselves' (oOri tA TrpwTa)^. 
It follows that these 'first thin^’ cannot possibly be the highest 
universak, because, whereas their equation with 'nature itself’ 
gives them objective reality, Aristotle in his maturity denied 
that universals possess this. The only possible inference from 
these facts is that in this passage the highest universals and the 

' Plato's Statesman, 397 c and 300 c fi., is the origin of the application of the 
terms ' imitation' and ‘ copies of the truth ' to a politics that proceeds by earthly 
models and in accordance with written laws and constitutions, and is not 
creative because not based on the eternal norm. In that dialogue it occurs 
frequently, as does the comparison of the true statesman with a helmsman (cf. 
397 b). The problem itself also comes from the same place. In 308 c Plato's 
ideal politics is called ‘the true and natural art of statesmanship'. 

* Plato, Rep. X. 599 a, 600 e, 602 c, 603 a, 605 b. 

* Plato, Pam. 133 d: 'the Ideas are, as it were, patterns fixed in nature.' 
The equation of nature, being, and truth, is Platonic. 
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most ‘exact’ things are still considered identical with the 
essentially real — and that is true only of the Platonic Idea. 
Only of the Idea could one say that it is nature itself, the divine, 
the steadfast, the abiding, and the eternal, by the sight of which 
the philosophical statesman lives, and to which like a good 
helmsman he moors his diip.» 

The main function of the Forms in the Protrepticus is to sup- 
port its theory of knowledge by providing an exact object for 
pure knowledge, and secondarily to provide ethical norms. This 
is the direction in which Plato’s development finally took him, 
and Aristotle follows. It leads to greater emphasis on method, 
and to the suppression if not to the denial of the existential 
character of the Forms. The very proof that they do possess 
real existence is now made to rest mainly on the requirements 
and presuppositions of conceptual knowledge. If the only real 
objects were sensible phenomena, conceptual thinking, which 
alone is exact, would have no real object; and in that case it 
would not be knowledge at all, according to the outlook of the 
time. The view_that pure knowledge is exact thu s becomes really 
the cardinal 

''p ine'objecr 

ASdemVs main arga mente;~Aristotle reproduced it in hia lost. 
WorK un Ideas, and .^^ eJ^der- of-Apbrodisias- has p r ese rved it 
^therefrom.^~Tt"explains why the Protreptious calls the Forms 
'the exact in itself’. Even the technical term that was used in 
the Academic proof reappears here, namely ‘the absolutely 
determinate’ (tA «J3pKT|ji4va).3 In later days it was one of 
Aristotle’s hardest problems to decide whether we can have 
any scientific knowledge of the supersensible ; if Plato’s Forms 
do not exist, it is not clear how the essences of things can be 
grasped by general conceptions. The Protrepticus, on the other 
hand, argues with remarkable determination, and obviously 
from quite different presuppositions, that it is possible to have a 
science of thfi just and the good, of nature, and of ‘the rest of 
truth’ (i.e. the ‘reaUy real’, dvrcos &v). For its author that 
which is first in order of being coincides with that which is most 
knowable; and the latter, which is also called the determinate 

* Iambi. Proir., p, 55, 11. 21 fi. * Frg. 187. 

’ Frg. 32 (p. 60, 1. 21, in Rose). Cf. On Forms, frg. 187 (p. 149, 1. 22, in Rose). 
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and the orderly, coincides with the good and the cause.* It is 
true that expressions like 'prior by nature’, and ‘prior with 
reference to us’, and ‘first things' in the sense of ‘ultimate 
grounds’, occur elsewhere also in Aristotle’s philosophy. But 
there is no doubt that they arose originally out of Plato’s argu- 
ments for the Forms. They fit them best, and must have been 
invented primarily for them. Their meaning is clear only so 
long as they are applied to a transcendental reality such as Plato 
believed in ; they become ambiguous if referred to immanent 
essence. Hence Aristotle is obliged to differentiate their meaning 
and to add qualifications (such as ‘by nature’ and ‘with refer- 
ence to us’). They cannot be used absolutely, as they are in the 
Frotrepticus, unless truth and being and value coincide in the 
most perfect object of knowledge (as they do on the theory of 
Forms). The amalgamation of ethics and ontology, which also 
occurs in this argument, is explicable only on the supposition 
that the words ‘prior’ and ‘good’ refer to the Forms. 

The final proof is given by the view taken in the Frotrepticus 
of the elements (orroixeTa) of reality, a view which the Meta- 
physics combats in detail.* In the earlier work Aristotle writes as 
follows : ‘ the prior is cause in a greater degree than the posterior ; 
for when it is destroyed the things that receive their substance 
(rfiv oOaiocv) from it are destroyed along with it, lines along 
with numbers, planes along wi& lines, and solids along with 
planes’. The Metaphysics on the other hand denies all sub- 
stantiality to the objects of mathematics, numbers, points, lines, 
planes, and solids ; while it mentions that the Platonists held 
this view. We read there: ‘We call that substance (oOofa) . . , 
also by whose destruction the whole is destroyed, as the body is 
by the destruction of the plane, as some say, and the plane by the 
destruction of the line ; and in general number is thought by 
some to be of this nature*. In the oldest portions of the Meta- 
physics the criticism of Platonism is mainly directed against 
this, the final form of the theory of Ideas, according to which the 
Ideas either have mathematical objects existing as substances 
alongside of them, or actually are numbers themselves. Aris- 
totle there calls this ‘a remarkably weak argument’. This only 

* Frg. 52 (p. 60, 11 . 17 fi., in Rose). 

» Frg, 52 (p. 60, 1 . 26, in Rose], of. Metaph, A 8, 1017'’ 18 ; N 3, logo** 3. 
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makes it the more significant that he himself had formerly main- 
tained the doctrine he here attacks. It stands or falls together 
with the Platonic view of substance, and with the doctrine that 
the Ideas and the objects of mathematics possess transcendental 
actuality. 

Aristotle allows it to be seen that there was controversy in 
the Academy about the elements of reality. ‘ It is impossible to 
know anything else until we know the causes and principles of 
things, whether they are fire or air [i.e. the elements of the 
physicists] or number or some other natures [q>v>oreis, i.e. the 
Ideas].’ ' Plato himself gives similar hints in his later dialogues, 
without actually lifting the veil. In the Philebus he speaks openly 
of the 'strong feeling’ (iroAXf) crtrou2Vi) about the theory of 
Forms, and the 'controversy about division’ (|jiet6c 2iiaip^o?cos 
dlKpiopyiTTiais) in connexion with them.® .Aristotle took a 
livdy share in these discussions, which only makes it more re- 
markable that in the Protrepticus he subordinates his private 
opinion to the prevailing Academic doctrine. Two conclusions 
may be drawn with certainty. First, even in those early days he 
did not maintain the theory of Forms as a static dogma ; he was 
an adherent of it, but he spoke of it with frill consciousness of its 
difficulties. These difficulties, however — and this is the second 
conclusion — did not yet seem to him sufficiently fundamental to 
enable him definitely to refute Plato’s doctrine, as he did in his 
work On Philosophy and in the Metaphysics soon after 348. And 
so perhaps we may say that neither in the Protrepticus nor in 
Plato’s later dialogues does the Academy’s literary portrait of 
itself quite reveal the true state of its esoteric discussions. It is 
significant that the most interesting thing in Aristotle’s early 
works and in the later dialogues of his master is often precisely 
that which they do not say. 

This gives the more value to this confession of the representa- 
tive of the young generation, as an addition to Plato’s own 
embodiment of the spirit of the Academy in his writings. We 
learn from it what seemed to him essential in the work of the 
Academy. 

When he mentions with enthusiasm the recent rapid advance 
(hriaoms) of philosophy along the road of exact science, we 

‘ Frg. 52 (p, 61, 1. 13, in Rose). * PhU, 15 a. Cf. Farm, 130 b ff. 
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feel ourselves directly transported into the midst of Plato's 
community of students. In the Academy men felt that they 
were swimming in the main current of progress, in comparison 
with which the other 'arts' were stagnant water. Aristotle 
speaks of the pace of the movement, and he believes that the 
completion of knowledge is at hand. He shares in the confidence 
which his generation derived from the conviction that it 
possessed creative power and had made unexampled progress. 
Men believed that genuine inquiry can make men happy, and 
this belief arose not from any artificial arguments but from 
actual good fortune and intensified experience ; if it ever has 
been true it was true then. The outsider may think it thankless 
work, exclaims Aristotle, but he who has once tasted of it can 
never be satiated.^ It is the only form of human activity that is 
not restricted to any time or place or instrument. It does not 
require any encouragement from external gain. He who lays hold 
of it is laid hold of by it ; thenceforward he knows of nothing 
pleasanter than 'sitting down to it’ (irpooE^pEiot). It was this 
circle of students that gave birth to Aristotle's ideal of 'the 
theoretic life’ — ^not, that is to say, the animated g5rmnasium of 
the Lysis or the Charmides, but the cabin (Ko^Opri) in the 
secluded garden of the Academy. Its quietude is the real original 
of the isles of the blest in the ProtrepHcus, that dreamland of 
philosophical otherworldliness.* The new type of philosopher 
models himself not on Socrates but on Pythagoras or Anaxagoras 
or Parmenides. The ProtrepHcus names these three as founders. 

This change is important enough to require our attention a 
little longer. 

'This seems to have been the moment at which the Academy 
first raised the problem of the historical and the Platonic 
Socrates, because the members were becoming more and more 
conscious of their distance from the Socratic type. In their 
earliest attempts to distinguish his share from Plato's they 
naturally denied to the historical Socrates almost every piece 
of philosophical knowledge that is ascribed to him in Plato’s 

‘ Erg. 5* (p. 62, 1 , 20, in Rose). 

* Erg. 58 68, 1 . 3, and p. 69, 1 . 1, in Rose) . The literary model for this was 
Elato, Gorg. 526 c, and Rep. VII, 540 b. The Flatonists referred these two 
passages to life in the Academy. The Epinomis (992 b) takes over the same idea. 
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dialogues. Later on this radicalism was followed by a reaction, 
so that Aristotle obtained the following result : ‘ Two things must 
in fairness be ascribed to Socrates, inductive arguments and 
universal definition.’ * In any case there is no coimexion between 
Socrates and the theoretical philosophy of the Protrepticus. In 
that work metaphysics, which has not yet received the name 
‘first philosophy’, is described as ‘speculation of the type intro- 
duced by Anaxagoras and Parmenides’, and the ancestor of 
Plato's philosophy is considered to be P5rthagoras.® Even in the 
first book of the Metaphysics Aristotle still holds that Plato’s 
doctrine was essentially Pyths^orean in origin, though it added 
‘some peculiarities of its own ’.3 This view, which must often 
have astonished the reader, is not intended to belittle Plato. It 
was the official view of the Academy; and Aristotle still held it 
when he wrote these words about 348/7. The Platonic Socrates 
had been the result of the artist’s desire to mould and create ; 
the Academy’s cult of Pythagoras, one of the most remarkable 
examples of religious auto-suggestion there have ever been, was 
a projection of the Academy itself and its number-metaph3rsics 
into the half-mythical personality of Pythagoras, whom the 
piatonists venerated as the founder of ‘the theoretic life’, and 
whom they soon freely credited with the views of their own time 
and school. 

The tale about Pythagoras in the Protrepticus, unimportant 
as it is, enables us to see with our own eyes how story-tdling 
developed and came to have its fateful influence on the history 
of Greek philosophy. Pythagoras is asked what is the purpose of 
human life. He replies, ‘to contemplate the heavens’.* In 


‘ Meiaph. M 4, 1078^ 27. This cautious fonnula seems to me to he still the 
fairest account of the historical facts. Maier [Sokrates, Tubingen, 1913, pp, 
77 S.) was no doubt right in denying that Socrates had any logical theory of the 
universal and induction; it is high time that we ceased calling Socrates the first 
logician on the strength of Aristotle's statement. But his actual words give no 
sanction whatever to such a view ; he merely describes the logical operations 
that Socrates practised. He considers Socrates, however, from his own point 
of view. His aim is not in the least to give 'a picture of the man', but to dis- 
cover in him, as in Democritus and the Pythagoreans, the primitive arigius of 
logical method (cf. 1078^20). 

’ Iambi. Protr., p. jr, U. 8 and ii ; frg, 52 (p. 59, 1 . 4, in Rose). 

’ Metaph. A 6, 987*30. 

* Iambi. Protr., p. 51, 1 . 8. The dictum of Anaxagoras at 1 . 13 is a variant of 
this. 
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answer to a second question he describes himself as such a con- 
templator (6e(»p6s). With this story let us compare the classical 
account of the origin of the word ‘philosopher’ in Cicero’s 
Tusculan Disputations, which comes from Heradides of Pontus, 
a fellow-student of Aristotle's.* Here again P5d:hagoras is being 
questioned. He calls himself a philosopher, and to explain this 
new name he tells the following story. He compares human life 
with the great festival at Olympia, where all the world comes 
together in a motley throng. Some are there to do business at 
the fair and to enjoy themselves ; others wish to win the wreath 
in the contest; others are merely spectators. The last are the 
philosophers, of whom there are but few. After reading the 
Protrepticus one recognizes in the first two groups the repre- 
sentatives of pleasure and virtue, that is of the ‘ apolaustic ’ and 
the ' practical ’ lives. The philosopher lives entirely for ‘ theory ’, 
for pure phronesis. Attractive as this story sounds it is neither 
a unity nor original. Heradides, the most assiduously Pytha- 
gorean of all the Platonists, has obviously been stimulated 
by the Protrepticus. He projects the distinction of the three 
lives into the dim past. The kernd of the tale lies in the 
word ‘theory’, which inevitably suggests a double meaning. 
The Protrepticus had already drawn the paraUd between the 
philosopher’s contemplation of reality and the sacred spectade 
of Olympia, and had done so in a passage close to that describing 
the answers of Pythagoras.* Heradides simply combined these 
two elements into a short story and gave it a little embellish- 
ment. What to Aristotle was merdy a stylistic device now be- 
comes a simile of the three lives (since not every one who goes to 
Olympia is a spectator), and is ascribed to P5dhagoras himfid t 
(ot&Tbs S90). In reality the tale presupposes the fundamental 
notions of Plato's later ethics and metaphysics. 

Lastly, we must consider what the Protrepticus can tell us 
about Aristotle’s early attitude towards life and rdgion. In this 
respect it is supplementary to the Eudemus ; it shows that the 
view that he had there established about the other world made 
a radical difference to his opinion of this cme. In both works he 
is thoroughly pessimistic about earthly life and temporal goods 
and interests. He exhorts us to throw away life of our own 

‘ Cie. Tvse, V, 3, 8. » Iambi. Protr., p. 53, 1, 19. 
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accord, in order to obtain a higher and purer good in exdiange. 
But whereas the Eudemus, with its doctrine of the soul and 
immortality, is predominantly speculative, the Protreptictis 
introduces us to a more personal atmosphere. 

Following Plato’s example and doctrine, Aristotle is con- 
vinced that there are higher, imperis hable values.;- and-4hat 
there is a truer worlds towards which genuine knowledge leads. 
For the sake of that good he abandons all the seeming goods 
of power, possessions, and beauty.‘ The worthlessness of aU 
earthly things has never been more contemptuoudy denounced. 
As to the dream of the aesthetic eighteenth century— harmony, 
cloudless serenity, and the enjoyment of beauty — ^the Proirepticus 
feels nothing but the profoundest disgust for it. Probably it 
never really appealed to the Greek spirit. There were moments, 
as in the fourth century, when the aesthetic attitude seemed to 
be triumphant in life and in art ; but they were soon overtaken 
by the reflection that ‘strength, beauty and stature are but a 
laughing stock, and utterly valueless’. When these words were 
written the beauty of the body in its sublime austerity had long 
ceased to seem divine ; and the art that ^ould have interpreted 
it was living on a mere semblance, the empty cult of form. In 
the Proirepticus Aristotle la}^ hands on the beautiful Aldbiades, 
who was the idol of that age, and in whom it delighted to find ite 
own image. He puts his finger on the weakness of the time when 
he says that if a man could see into the inside of that much- 
admired body 'with the eyes of Lynceus', he would find a 
picture of ugliness and nausea.* He himself is using the Lynceus- 
vision of another attitude towards life when he penetrates this 
visible material partition that surrounds us and discovers 
behind the scenes of appearance a new and hitherto invisible 
world, the world of Plato. 

On this view the perfection of all the imperfections of human 
life must lie in the transcendental world. Thus life becomes the 
death of the soul, and death the escape into a higher life, 
^stotle borrows the language of the Phaedo and declares that 
the life of the true philosopher must be a continual practice 
pi death.* He will find nothing hardi in that, for to him the 

* Iambi. Pratr., p. 53, 1 . 19. * Frg. 59 <p. 70, 1 . ii, in Rose; cf. 11 . 7 ff.l. 

’ See Diels, Archiv fitr Geschichte der Philosophie, vol. i, p. 479. 
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imprisonment of the soul in the body is an unnatural state full 
of inexpressible suffering.* This is pictured in horrible colours 
in the simile of the Etruscan pirates. In order to torture their 
prisoners, these pirates bound their living bodies face to face 
with corpses and left them to perish slowly, thus constraining 
life and putrefaction into an unnatural union. In spite of the 
self-tormenting crassness of this simile, it bears the marks of 
genuine personal experience and sensitive emotion. The young 
Aristotle had really felt the pains of man's dualistic existence, 
as Plato and the Orphics had felt them before him. It is an 
absolutely intolerable and blasphemous notion that this Platonic 
imagery is nothing but a conventional mask, concealing a spirit 
in reality playful and easy-going. We must simply relearn our 
history. The fact is that there was a time when these ideas 
seemed to Aristotle an inseparable part of his own ego. He uses 
every kind of phrase and metaphor to inculcate them. He is fond 
of taking words from the vocabulary of the mysteries, because 
only by means of religion can he understand and overcome the 
constraint of man’s dualistic ejdstence. As the ancient mystic 
doctrines whisper, the whole of hiunan life is a penance for some 
heavy guilt that the soul has incurred in an earlier existence. 

The supersensible process of the soul's home-coming is made 
to include man's moral obligations as well. Ethics is thus de- 
prived of its absolute validity and independent worth. Far 
removed though Aristotle is from reducing the various aspects of 
actual moral life to the single gaze of the mystical vision, or from 
having recourse to ecstasy, he nevertheless does unconditionally 
subordinate the realm of will and action to the contemplation of 
the eternal good. 

* The final section of the excerpts from the Protrepticus, which was worked 
over by lamblichns (seepage 79 above), is contaminated with Neo-Elatonism; 
but the following passage seems to me unmistakably genuine. * Here, however, 
because it is perhaps unnatural to our race to be here, it is hard to learn and to 
examine anything, and only with difRculty would a man perceive anything, 
because of the awkwardness and unnaturalness of our life ; but if ever we can 
get safely back whence we came [the Eudemus again I], it is obvious that we 
shall all do it more pleasantly and easily' (Iambi. Proir,, p. 60, 11. ia-15). 
’fM.' ivToOda |iiv 2i)& ti irapi <7iaiv (uu; dvcn tA yivo; fitiOv tA iMvSdwiv ti 

Kod sKouitV km wil uiMj <fiv> ataedvem <?> Zii Tf|v dfutov rail -riiv irnpi ^Ooiv 3«l)v, 4i> 
M row atoSf)vca irdhiv SScy ^ fjliov rail oOtA -rtor^oouEv 

wAvns. The repetition of ropA fOoiv shows that here, too, the original has been 
clumsily abbreviated. 
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The philosopher must keep himself as free as possible from 
the distractions of practical life. The Protrepticus warns us not 
to become too deeply involved in mortal affairs, and not to lose 
ourselves on the false trails that humanity follows. All such 
tilings only hinder our return to God. Our sole aspiration should 
be Aat we may one day die in peace, and so return from this 
dose imprisonment to our home. We ought either to seek truth 
and devote ourselves to it, or to have done with life altogether; 
for all else is but folly and idle talk.' 

’ Frg. 6i (p. 72, 1. 20, in Rose). Cicero put this passage at the end of his 
HorUnsius, along with similar thoughts also borrowed from the Protrepticus. 
Presumably they came at the end in the original too. 
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CHAPTER V 

ARISTOTLE IN ASSOS AND MACEDONIA 

I N .^48 /7 Plato died , and at almost the same instant Stagira 
was destroyed bjTthe ravaging and burning troops of Philip 
of Macedon, who was attacking the commercial cities of the 
Chalcidic peninsui^^^us at one s^|^^ristotle was deprived 
both of his ancestrm and of his spilUml home (for sudi had 
Plato's presence made Athens to him). In spite of his increasing 
independence in intellectual matters he had refused to leave 
Plato, so long as the latter lived; but, the master's eyes once 
closed for ever, the tie that bound him to his fellow-students was 
soon broken. In the very same year he departed for Asia Mnior, 
leaving his circ le of friend s and the scen e of twenty years of en- 
nobling experience and devoted common work.* In the absence 
of any information about the true reason for this momentous 
step, which was perhaps decided even before Plato's death, wild 
suggestions have been put forward. In his writing.^ Aris torie 
f requently applies shag) criticism to P lato'g dortriaas ; hence it 
was not dilhcult tofind^pporters for the coujecture that he had 
broken away from his teacher, and that bis departure from 
Athens was the exiH^ion of the "break. His character was 
scrutinized in the hope of discovering personal re asons. His 
mocking way affected delicate nerves unpleasant^ (although it 
always gives place to the greatest respect when he speaks of 
Plato), and he was particularly obnoxious to those who took his 
all-commanding intellect and his insistence on logical purity for 
the signs of a destructive spirit. He himself protests against the 
insinuation that a rntif^jsTn rm^t. always •hnvft personal Tuntives^ 
even if it happens to be true. In late antiquity gossip openly 
charged him with malice and ingratitude, and the motives of his 
departure were shrouded in a thick fog of suspicion, the express 
dispersion of which, although we have become more sceptical 
about conventional moral judgements, is not yet superfluous, 
especially as the real reasons for the step are still unexplained.* 

* ApoUodorus in Diog. L. V. 9 (of. V. 3, where the chronology is hopelessly 
confused) ; Dionys. Hal. ep. ad Amm. 5. 

* Aristotle protests against charges initiated by Plato’s followers m Eth, Nw, 
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A clever and cultivated scholar of imperial times, Aristocles of 
Messana, had the moral force to tear down this veil of legend. 
He put an end to the persistent tradition of the compilers by 
going back to the primary sources and demonstrating the miser- 
able insufficiency of the grounds on which the gossip rested. 
Chance has kindly preserved to us the part of his critical inquiry 
where, after triumphantly destrojdng the threadbare tissue of 
lies, he shows that the rumours of a break between Plato and 
Aristotle rest on a crying misinterpretation of a passage in the 
latter’s pupil Aristoxenus of Tarentum.* In all probability it was 
Aristocles who, after demolishing these apocryphal tales, restored 
to light that precious personal document which gives us Aris- 
totle’s real attitude to his master better than all the hypotheses 
of alien malice, namely the altar-elegy dedicated to Eudemus.* 
The assertion, that the man to whom Aristotle is enthusiastic- 
ally testifying in this fragment is not Plato but Socrates (whom 
Aristotle had never seen in his life), is self-contradictory and 
psychologically improbable.* It would never have been put for- 
ward if scholars had kept steadily in mind the fact that this rare 
jewel owes its rediscovery solely to a critical biographer’s search 
for first-hand information, and therefore must have contained 
Aristotle’s own explicit account of his relation to Plato and his 
reply to the malicious critics of that r^ation. The later Neo- 
Platonists took the poen from a le arned work on this subject, 
where it was quoted only so far as it threw a direct light thereon. 
It is therefore clear that by the man ‘whom bad men have not 
even the right to praise’ is meant in this elegy none other than 
Plato; and that the 'bad men’ whose praise Aristotle thinks 

I. 6, 1096* 11-16, aad irg. 8. Our iniormatioa about the gossip in the schools 
has been critically examined by Stahr {Aristotelia, Halle, 1830, vol. i, pp. 46 fi.) . 
He takes his material from Fianciscus Patritius (Disatssiones pertpaleHate, 
Basle, 1581). The latter, a Flatoniat of the Renascence, was quite blinded by 
bis bate of Aristotle ; he put implicit faith in any accusation however absurd. 

' Aristocles in Euseb. praep, to. XV. 2, 3. 

’ This is the view of Immisch (Philologus, vol, Ixv, p. ii). It is rendered 
probable by the fact that, as Stahr has shown (ibid, vol. i, p. 61), what the 
Ammonius-Ufe of Aristotle tells us about his relation to Plato must be referred, 
on account of its verbal echoes, to the fragment of Aristocles preserved in 
Eusebius, 

> Bemays, Gesammelte Abhandtungen, vol. i, pp. 143 fi. Rightly rejected by 
Vniamowitz {Aristolehs wnd A(hm, vol. il, p. 4x3), and more recently by 
Immisch (loc. cit.). 
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damaging to the master are not jnst any misera plebs, but those 
mistaken admirers who thought it their duty to defend Plato 
against Aristotle’s criticism of his doctrine.* A literal translation 
may be added here; 

Coming to famous plain of Cecropia 

He piously Set up an altar of holy Friendship 

For the man whom it is not lawful for bad men even to praise,. 

WUoi alone or first of mortals clearly revealed. 

By his own life and by the methods of his words. 

That a man becomes good and happy at the same time. 

Now no one can ever attain to these things again. 

The dedicator of the altar, here spoken of in the third person, 
is unknown to us. The statement that the poem was addressed 
to Eudemus is no help, because we cannot determine whether the 
Cyprian or the Rhodian is meant. The latest Neo-Platonists, in 
their confused version of the life of Aristotle, professed to be 
able to describe the inscription on the altar; and according to 
them the dedicator was Aristotle. It is quite unsafe to make this 
the basis of ah interpretation. Fortunately, the various remain- 
ing versions of the biographical tradition enable us to follow the 
growth of the legends so clearly that we can detect the stages in 
the gradual development of this supposed inscription.® 

Though there is some obscurity in the outward situation as 
depicted by Aristotle, there is none whatever in the inner, and 

* Only so can we give concrete meaning to this pasrionate repudiation of the 
profane. In Aristotle's style an empty rhetorical hyperbole is unthinkable ; and 
to refer it to Diogenes the Cynio (as .is done by Gomperz, Crieehisehe Denher, 
vol. ii, p. 539 ; and by Immis^, loo. cit., p. 21), because he also taught the self- 
sufficiency of virtue, seems altogether too strained. Diogenm could perhaps 
have appealed to Socrates in support of his own doctrines, but never to a 
thinker so theoretical and so far removed from himself as Plato. 

> Immisch considers the inscription genuine (loc. cit., p. 12) ; but in the Vita 
Mardana the spurious hexameter, 'Aristotle set up this altar for Plato', is 
quoted by itself, as is right (p. 432 in Rose) ; and then we read, ' and >m another 
place he says of him, “ a man whom it is not lawful for bad men even to praise" 
This second line is a pentameter, and what happened is that the careless compiler 
of the so-called Life According to Ammoniits put the pentameter and the hexa- 
meter together (p. 439 in Rose), supposing that 'man' was in apposition to 
' Plato ’, and that the trro lines formed a single distich, although they were given 
s^arately in his source. It is inconceivable that things can have gone the other 
way, namely that the author of the Fito Mardana can have had the distich 
before him as a whole, and then broken it up and said that the pentameter came 
. from mother poem. Originally the quotation probably included the whole of 
the fragment of the elegy, for it is obvious that it was obtained from Aristocles 
(see above, p. 106, n. 2). 
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that is what we are concerned with. The first line tells of a man, 
presumably a pupil of Plato's, who came to Athens and set up 
an altar there. That this was an altar to Plato, i.e. that the 
latter was accorded divine honours, I cannot admit. At first 
sight we may be confused by the fact that ‘altar’ governs two 
genitives, 'Friendship' and 'man'; but a Greek would surely 
have assumed without question that what was meant was that 
he set up an altar to most honourable PhUia, in honour of the 
friendship of the man whom bad men may not even praise.’ 
The adjective 'holy' puts it beyond all doubt that the divinity 
in whose name the altar was set up was Philia. On the other 
hand, the second genitive makes it equally certain that this altar 
of friendship was to be sacred not to any rationalistic allegory, 
not to any bloodless and Ufeless abstraction, but to the man in 
whose person and actions the goddess had revealed herself to his 
disciples as a very present help.* The apotheosis of the human 
person is impossible in Plato's concept of religion, and the 
examples of Alexander, Lysander, and Epicurus, are inappli- 
cable here. Only that which is of the nature of a Form can be 
fully divine.3 For an example of this specifically Platonic re- 
ligious feeling we may take Aristotle's h 3 nnn to Hermias (below, 
p. ii8). .Here too we find that neither is the poem addressed 
to the dead human being nor is the abstract notion of virtue 

I Wilamowitz (loc. clt., pp. 413 fi.) takes i:\piiinxTO Smii6v dvSp6s together 
(‘ set up an altar to a maa', i.e, to Plato), and regards ’ of holy Friendship ' as a 
genitive of cause, or as an lonicism, though he thinks this less good ; but either 
vrould be somewhat far-fetched for the simple and prosaic speech that had been 
the rule in elegiac poetry since the days of Evenus and Critias. Immisch, feeling 
this, but wanting to preserve the altar dedicated to Plato, emended the text to 
c&nptov ot|ivi|v 9iMav ('in worship of holy Friendship he set up an altar to the 
man whom', &c.), which is simply impassible. (In his commentary on Hesiod's 
Works and Days Wilamowitz has since called Zi]v6s fOAooa; dvSpctiruv (v. 353) 
*a locus elassictts for one noun governing two genitives’,) 

> Aristotle, Xenocraies, Speusippus, and Philip of Opus, all wrote works 0 » 
Friendship in the Academy. A whole literature of the subject arose round Plato 
in bis old age. It is true that 'erotic theses’ were still discussed in the tradi- 
tional fashion, but Eros was no longer the unifying symbol of the group. 
Aristotle projected him into metaphysics, where he lived on as the amor Dei 
that moves the world. 'It moves the world by being loved,' The neuter is 
significant of the change. 

3 Wilamowitz’s conception of Plato the God, to whom he supposes the altar 
to be dedicated (loc. cit., vol. ii, pp. 4x3 fi.), is certainly fine, but it scaicdy fits 
the temper of the stem and pious men of Plato's circle. To Aristotle Plato does 
indeed hold an exceptional place among 'mortals’ (1. 4), but he always remains 
the mortal who leads towards the divine goal. 
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personified. Virtue here means the divine Form of human virtue 
(he twice uses the word |jiop9i^) striving for the greatest prize 
of existence, such as Aristotle and his friends experienced it in 
the life and death of Hermias ; and therefore it is 'the virtue of 
Hermias’. The hymn sings the praises of an invisible goddess, 
never to be seen by man, but it sings them in honour of her latest 
visible embodiment on earth. In fine, the altar carried only one 
word, ‘To Friendship' ; but Aristotle, who is here interpreting 
the inscription in the manner of a pious exegete before a sacred 
object, rightly refers it to ‘The Friendship of Plato’. We do 
not miss the second name, although friendship involves two 
persons, for in the band of ‘friends’ (91X01, as the members of 
the Academy called themselves) which one of them could lay 
exclusive claim to this position ? Plato’s friendship was holy to 
them all, because it was the innermost bond of their community. 

There is a dose connexion between the dedication and the 
attributes which the last lines ascribe to Plato in the manner of 
a hymn. 'The fundamental principle, both of Plato’s theory of 
friendship and of the actual life of the Academy, was that the 
true friend is simply the perfectly good man. Hence the last 
lines praise Plato as the mortal through whom this transcendental 
Form has been realized.* He alone has shown us, or he first at 
any rate, that man is the free master of his own life and fate if 
he is good; and he did not merely teach it in theory, but was 
a living example of it to his friends. No one will ever be able to 
do so again — so says Aristotle, if we are to condude from the 
uncompromising ‘ he alone of aU mortals ’ ; but who can tell the 
future, or say what is possible to man? So Aristotle modifies 
‘alone’ with ‘or first’; and in the last line he modifies 'ever 
again’ with ‘now’ — at any rate it is impossible for the jtreseni 
generation ever to equal him.® In this contrast between the 

' Since this book was written I have again discussed the poem in detail in 
the Classical Quarterly (vol. xxi, 1927, pp. 13 3 .), and shown that Kcrraagat 
(‘revealed’) is commonly used of founders of rdigions and such persons. This 
' makes it quite unmistakable what position Aristotle assigns to Plato in the 
elegy, 

* On the understanding of the final line depends the understanding of the 
whole poem. In content it is unexceptionable. Its interpreters have failed to 
notice that oik iwri AofleTv (‘it is impossible to attain’) is a standing ea^ression 
in Aristotle's treatises for the unattainability of the ideal. In Pel, VIII, 
1332** 23 he says of a politick ideal, 'since this is not easy to attain’ (ofr jiiiaiov 
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present generation and the superhuman leader there is a tragic 
resignation, in virtue of which this memorial poem is not a mere 
piece of exalted praise but a human and moving confession. 
The fact is that Aristotle in his Ethics denies Plato’s doctrine 
that man’s happiness depends only on the moral power of his 
soul.* He would prevent the chatterers from copying this sub- 
lime dictum. But to Plato, its originator, it was absolute truth. 
Where is the man that can follow up his steep path ? 

Earth's insufficiency 
Here grows to Event; 

The Indescribable, 

Here it is done. 

..ileyettheless, Aristotle’s departure from Athens-was the ex- 
pression of a^^a§jn-his'jnn«^4ife. The fact remains that .he 
n ever ca me back to-4he school in whichTie had beeneducated. 
This w as presumably connected with the. question of JElatols. 
_succssSQr, which would inevitably determine the spirit of the 
Academy for a long time to come, and the decision of which 
could not meet with Aristotle’s approval in any event. The 
choice, whether Plato’s own or that of the members, fell on 
Plato’s nephew Speusippus. His age made it impossible to pass 
him over, however nbvtons. Aristptle’.s s uperiority might be for 
all whojiad eyes to see^ The decisive conilHeration was perhaps 
certain external circumstances, such as the difficulty of convey- 

Xapcrv]. in. 1286^7, ' arlstoaacy would be more desirable than monarchy, . . . 

. if it were possible to obtain many men of the same hind’ {inr li i.e. to 
^ discover in reality, or to make real). Objection has been taken to the juxtar 
position of ‘ever again' and 'now'. This manner of speech is due to the com- 
pactness that compresses two possible expressions into one, namely 'never or 
at least not now’ and 'none of those now living' (oOatvl tQv yt vOv). Aristotle 
writes his own language, and it cannot be reduced to a set of rules. He is in- 
terested solely in the accuracy of the intellectual nuance that he wishes to 
convey, and not in the smoothness of the dlctian ; e.g. the precise distinction of 
‘or first' in the fourth line is more suitable to a lecture than to an elegy. The 
master has shown us the. goal — such is the meaning of the conclusion — ^but we 
men of the present cannot fly so high. It follows that the poem was written 
after Plato’s death, and is addressed to Eudemus of Rhodes. The feeling is too 
direct, however, for it to have been written during Aristotle's latest period. It 
seems to be the offspring of strong emotion and inner conflict. If, as I believe, it 
was at Assos that both Theophrastus and Eudemus became students of Aris- 
totle's, the elegy may have been written shortly after Plato’s death. At the 
moment when iGistotle was abandoning the master in matters of doctrine, the 
impulse of his heart drove him to declare his inner relationship to him in the 
form of an intimato personal confession. 

* Immisch rightly emphasizes this, loc. clt., p. 17. 
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ing the Academy to a metic, although this was afterwards over- 
come. The choice of ^peusippiig continued Plato's family in the 
possession of the property. Whether, in addition to such reasons 
of external expediency, personal antipathies also played a part, 
it is no longer possible to say ; but on general grounds it is prac- 
tically self-evident that they must have done so. One thing , 
Tinweve r, is r.ert,ain;Jit. wasgoot-Aii stotle's criti cism pf Plato's 
•.fa nda m ental -doctripes-that-ptfivented hijn from succeeding 
t f> the headdiip of Plato's Academy. Speusippus hims ^ had 
dpclared the theorvof Ide^s untenable during pfato's nv^lif e- 
-tima , and had also abandoned the Ideal numbers suggested by 
Plato in his las t pe idad ; he differed frem himjn. other funda- 
mental paTticulars.jSJHBlL And that Aristotle was not meanly 
tut higSytiiiought^ in the school when he left Athens is proved 
by the person who accompanied him, namely Xenocrates, the 
most conservative of all Plato's students with regard to altera- 
tions of the doctrine, but at the same time a thoroughly upright 
man. The departureof AiistotleandXenocrateswasasecession.J 
They went to Asia Minor in the conviction that Speusippus had 
inherited merely the office and not t he spirlh The spirit bad 
become homeless, and they were setting ont to build it a new 
place. For the next few years the scene of their activity was 
Assos on the coast of the Troad, where they worked in common 
with two other Platonists, Erastus and Coriscus from Scepsis 
on Ida. 

The importance of this period "has not been recognized. 
Plato's sixth letter, the genuineness of which has been con- 
vincingly demonstrated by Brinckmann,* is addressed to Erastus 
aud Coriscus, two former students now in Asia Minor, and to 
their friend Hermias, lord of Atameus. The two philosophers 
are to put themselves under the protection of Hermias, since, 
while persons of excellent character, they are devoid of worldly 

’ Strabo XIII, 57, p. 610. 

’ Rlieitnsches Museum, N.F., vol. bcvi, 1911, pp. 226 fi. In our views of the 
external events connected with Hermias we agree almost entirely (see my 
SutstehungsgescMcMe der Metaphysih ies Aristoteles, 1912, pp. 34 5 .) ; and this 
is all the stronger evidence because Brlnckmann started from a quite difierent 
point, and we reached the same conclusion independently of each other. 
Although my book was not published until 191a, it bad already been submitted 
as a thesis to the philosophical faculty at Berlin when Biinckmann'a miscdlany 
appeared. 
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experience ; Hermias on his part is to learn to appreciate their 
steadfast and trustworthy friendship. This remarkable relation 
between the two companions of Plato and the prince of Atarneus 
has been illuminated by an inscription first published by Boeckh,* 
in which 'Hermias and the companions’ (the formal phrase 
'Epiricxs Kcl of iralpoi occurs five times in the original) make 
an alliance with the people of the city of Erythrae. The 
newly discovered commentary of Didymus on Demosthenes’ 
Philippics leaves no doubt that the companions who here 
appear along with Hermias as legal parties to the contract are 
none other than the two philosophers from the neighbouring 
town of Scepsis, as was already probable from Plato’s letter. 

Hermias was a man of lowly origin. That he was a eunuch is 
not to be denied. Even the story that in earlier years a bank 
had employed him as money-changer at the counter presum- 
ably rests on fact, although it is r^ted by Theopompus, who 
describes him as unpleasantly as possible.® He began by getting 
possession of some mountain villages in the neighbourhood of 
Ida.® Later he obtained public recognition from the Persian 
administration, and was allowed to adopt the title of prince, pre- 
sumably after the payment of an adequate stun. His residence 
was at Atameus. His steadily growing political influence ex- 
tended the area under his control to an astonishing size. In the 
end he must have maintained a substantial contingent of mer- 
cenaries, for he reduced rebellious places to obedience by military 
raids, and he afterwards withstood a siege by the Persian satrap. 

Erastus and Coriscus had lived for a long time in the Academy, 
and then returned to their native town of Scepsis. Hermias’ 
original reason for entering into relations with them was certainly 
not theoretical enthusiasm for Plato’s philosophy. They must 

’ Boeckh, 'Heriniaa von Atameus’ in Abhandlungen der Berliner Akademie, 
1853, Historisch-pbilosophische Klasse, pp. 133 fi. [Kleinere Schriften, vol. v, 
p. 189). The inscription appears in Dittenberger’s Sylhge, vol. i®, p. 307. 

® He vras certainly a Greek, or Aristotle in hu hymn could never have repre- 
sented him as the upholder of the true traction of Hellenic virtue, in contrast 
to the barharians who treacherously kiUed him (cf . the epigram, Rose, frg. 674) . 
In the letter to Philip Theopompus 'says (Didymus in Demoslhenem, coh j, 94, 
Diels-Schubort, Berlin, 1904): 'Though a barbarian he philosophizes vdth 
' I^tonists, though he has been a slave he competes with costly chariots at the 
meetings,' Here the first statement at any rate is either a lie for the sake of 
rhetorical antithesis or merely a reference to his being' a eunuch. . 

3 Didymus in Demoslhenem, col. 5, 37, Diels-Schubart. 
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have been persons of importance in that little city. The com- 
munity was proud of its two learned sons. It was not uncom- 
mon for small Greek cities to call for laws from citizens who had 
become famous. The mathematician Eudoxus, who returned to 
Cnidus as a great scholar, was highly respected there ; he was 
voted an honorary decree and entrusted with the task of writing 
new laws for the city.* Erastus and Coriscus no doubt tried to 
introduce in Scepsis various political reforms that had been 
suggested in the Academy, as other Platonists did in other 
places, some as dictators or the advisers of princes, others as 
communists and tyrannicides. Presumably Plato wished to in- 
stitute a friendship between the two companions and their 
'neighbour' Hermias, because, while he recognized their noble 
^sposition, he was afraid they might be somewhat doctrinaire. 
The letter that we possess is the solemn record of this peculiar 
pact between RealpolUik and theoretical schemes of reform. The 
spirit of Plato hovers over the institution, and, although he 
is not acquainted with Hermias,* whom he supposes to be an 
unphilosophical and purely practical man, he exhorts the 
three parties to read the letter in common whenever they come 
together; and, if there should be any disagreement, to have 
recourse to the arbitration of the Academy at Athens. The move- 
ment towards reform thus appears as the result of a philo- 
sophic politiced system, which is to be realized throughout Greece 
wherever the opportunity occurs, and in which the Academy 
intends to retain the lead. 

When this oligarchy of wise men was established the philo- 
sophers naturally demanded that Hermias study geometry and 
dialectic,* just as Plato had once demanded it of Dionysius, his 
pupil Euphraeus of Perdiccas king of Macedon, and Aristotle of 
Themison of Cyprus; and, like those other knowledge-hungry 
men of a busy and enlightened but inwardly vacLQating century, 
Hermias applied himself to study with increasing zeal ; and, what 

* Diog. L. VIII. 88. 

» See Plato, Leiler VI, 322 b. Strabo, on the contrary (XIII. 57, p. 610), 
vrrongly makes Hermias a philosopher and one-time student of Plato's, in order 
to explain his connexion 'nith the Academy, For some inexplicable reason this 
contradiction was formerly supposed to prove the letter spurious, although 
Strabo’s account contams manyother inaccuracies (Brinckmann,loc.cit.,p. 228). 

* Plato, Letter VI, 322 n. 
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is more, directed his life on moral principles, which Theopompus, 
perhaps not without some justification, declares that he had not 
done during the first years of his rise. From the contradictory 
judgements of the Chian, who considered him absolutely un> 
scrupulous, and of the Hatonists, whose honest admiration for 
Tiim is reflected by Aristotle and Callisthenes,^ we may con- 
clude that he was an unusual person, a mixture of natural intel- 
ligence, enterprising energy, and great will-power, but at the 
same time full of unresolved contradictions. At any rate the 
benefit that he received from the men of Scepsis was not merely 
in regard to the health of his soul ; we now know from Didymus 
that they gave him correct political advice, for which he pre- 
sented them with the town of Assos. On their recommendation he 
voluntarily changed his tyranny 'into a milder form of constitu- 
tion’. This step conciliated the Aeolian peoples of the coast, and 
the consequence' was that the territories from the Ida-range 
down to the coast of Assos came over to him of their own free 
will. In the milder form of constitution we may recognize the 
idea of Plato and Dion, who had intended to consolidate the 
Syracusan tyranny by the adoption of a constitutional form, 
and then to unite tihe city-states of Sicily, for purposes of foreign 
politics, under its strictly monarchical leadership. What could 
not be realized in Sicily became a political reality in miniature in 
Asia Minor.* 


< See the juxtaposition of favourable and unfavourable judgements in 
Didymus, col. 4, 60 fi. He quotes in turn Book XLVI of Tbec^ompus' Philippic 
HisUtries, his letter to Bbilip, CalUsthenes' encomium on Hermlas, Aristotle’s 
poem to him, Hermippus’ Ufe of Aristotle, and Book VI of Anaximenes’ 
Philippic Hisiorits. 

» Didymus, col. 3, 32, Diels-Schubart. I bave added some tentative restora- 
tions at the begimung: 


sol «]IS [Tf|V Tr]fpiE- 1- 

orpar^Vplo*! ?aous 1' troi^ocfro Kop(oKov]’Kal 'E- 
poMrtov Kd ’ApunraT[<Xt]v ml ZivoKpdniv]' ai6 ml 

'ir&VT[es oSJroi nopii aiijyov ] Oim- 

pOV ..[... .] i|K0[U0tV OCrrSv ]. i^COKEV 

otOT[oT$ ajoipcdCs,] . . tm-rnajk 2i ti|v 

■nipav[vU]a |i[^]eT 7 i[etv (ts Ttponojripov Zu- 
vocmlon)' 2(6 ml irdo[r|s rfi; briip- 

$iv bBS *AeoeC, ml tepqe]9fk vol; il- 

pqidvoir filtoodfois d[nh>nuev] Tf)v ’Aoeicw 
•nSKiv, ptiAioTota’ odrifiv diroSiQdpivcs ’Api- 
eroT^qv olMadrertot [Ziinrco icpjAs -ioCItov, 

The text,together with the restorations, may be translated as follows : ’ And into 
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The reforms of Erastus and Coriscus must have occurred 
before Plato’s death, because, since in 347 Aristotle joined them 
not in Scepsis but in Assos, Hermias’ gift must have been an 
accomplished fact at that time. Didymus expressly tells us, 
what we did not know before, that Hermias heard the philo- 
sophers and lived with them for a considerable period ; and, in 
fact, Plato could not have referred in his sixth letter to such 
purely theoretical questions as the doctrine of Forms (322 D) 
unless he had known that each of the three recipients was in- 
terested therein. The language of Didymus compels us to 
imagine not merely casual philosophical ^scussions but actual 
lectures. In this group the lead naturally fell to Aristotle, and 
the fact that Hermias felt specially obliged to him seems to 
show that he took the outstanding part in the lectures. N othing 
less than a colony of the Athenian Academy was taking shape 
in Assos at this time, and there was laid the foundation of the 
school of Aristotle. 

It must have been here that Callisthenes enjoyed the instruc- 
tion of his uncle, for he did not hear him in Athens ; in any case 
we have to assume that he was personally acquainted with 
Hermias, because he wrote an encomium on him. In later days 
Neleus, the son of Coriscus, was one of the most active and im- 
portant Aristotelians ; and Theophrastus came from the neigh- 
bouring town of Eresus on Lesbos. When, at the end of three 
years, Aristotle left Assos and settled himself at Mytilene in 
Lesbos, it was probably the influence of Theophrastus that led 
to the decision,^ Heit was also, as is well known, who bequeathed 

the suiTounding country ; he made expeditions, and be made Mends of Coriscus 
and Erastus and Aristotle and Xenocrates; hence all these men lived with 
Hermias . . . afterwards ... he listened to them ... he gave them gifts . . . 
he actually changed the tyranny into a milder rule; therefore he also came to 
rule over all the neighbouring country as far as Assos, and then, being exceed- 
ingly pleased with the said philosophers, he allotted them the city of Assos. 
He accq>ted Aristotle most of all of them, and was very intimate with him.’ 

‘ That Theophrastus joined Aristotle at least as early as the Macedonian 
period is proved by his personal knowledge of Stagira and by the fact that he 
owned property there (Diog. L. V.53; Historia Plantttrtm,lll. ii. i ; IV. 16. 3). 
This can have been acquired only by means of a fmrly long stay in that place, 
and such a stay can have occurr^ only during the period prior to the founding 
of the school at Athens (335), when Aristotle, together with the little group 
tliat had folloyred him to Macedon, was often away from the court for long 
intervals; and especially during the years immediately preceding Alexander's 
accession, when the latter was already taking part in afiairs of state. If this is 
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Aristotle's papers and library to Neleus, who in turn left them 
to his relatives in Scepsis. The close connexion between Aristotle 
and the friends in Scepsis and Assos, for the sake of studying 
philosophy, finally removes all appearance of romance from the 
oft doubted story of the rediscovery of his papers at Scepsis in 
the cellar of Neleus’ descendants and it is now clear that the 
frequent use of the name Coriscus as an example in Aristotle’s 
lectures goes back to a time when its owner was actually sitting 
on the bench of the lecture-room in Assos. In this connexion it 
is important to observe a tradition found in the Jewish writer 
Josephus (c. Apionem 176), which has apparently never received 
any notice. He mentions a work of Clearchus, one of the better- 
known earlier Peripatetics, on sleep. Aristotle himself appeared 
as a figure in this dialogue, and told of a Greek-speaking Jew 
who came to him during his residence in Asia Minor in order 
to study philosophy ‘with him and some other members of the 
school’. Whether this story was Clearchus’ own invention or an 
actual piece of tradition which he used for his own purpose, in 
either case he must have been convinced that there had been a 
time when Aristotle was teaching in Asia Minor together with 
other Platonists, and that can only have been the time when he 
was teaching in Assos. In every respect the experiences of this 
stay in Asia Minor were decisive for Aristotle’s later life. 
Hermias gave him Pythias, his niece and adopted daughter, to 
wife. We know nothing about this marriage except that of it 
was bom a daughter who received the same name as her mother. 
In his will Aristotle directs that the bones of his wife, who had 

so, it foUo'ws that Theophrastus' acquaintance with Aristotle dates from the 
master's stay in Asia Minor, and that Theophrastus followed him thence to 
Macedon. It is not indeed impos^ble that he had even heard Plato, gone 
through the same process of development as Aristotle (Piog. L. V. 36), and 
left Athens along with him; but it is very improbable. Ho died in the 123rd 
Olympiad. If he was twenty years old when he came to Aristotle at Assos in 
348/7, he would be at least eighty when he died, even supposing that it was the 
first year of the Olympiad (*88), and may have been any^ng up to eighty-four. 
Hence it is scarcely posable that he was Plato's pupil lor long. It is much more 
natural to think that ho was attracted from Lesbos to the neighbouring Assos 
by the teaching of Aristotle and the other Academicians there. His friendship 
with Callisthenes (to whom Theophrastus dedicated Callisthenas, or On Grief 
after his death, Piog. L. V, 44] must also belong to a time before the founding 
of the school at Athens, since this man followed Alexander to Asia in 334 and 
never retumed. 

* Strabo XIII, 54, p. 608. 
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4ied before him, shall be laid beside his own, as was her last 
wish. Strabo's account is as usual romantically exaggerated ; he 
tells a sensational story of Aristotle's flight with the tyrant’s 
daughter, which he supposes to have taken place after the 
capture of Hermias. Here as elsewhere the new Didymus dis- 
covery has corrected and enlarged our knowledge. After three 
years of activity at Assos Aristotle went to Mytilene in Lesbos, 
where he taught until 343/2. He then accepted King Philip's 
invitation to go to the court of Macedon as tutor of the prince. ^ 

Soon after entering on this new work he received news of the 
terrible fate of Hermias. Mentor, the Persian general, after 
shutting him up in Atarneus and unsuccessfully beleaguering 
him there, treacherously enticed him into a parley and carried 
him off to Susa. There he was questioned under torture about 
his secret, treaties with King Philip, and when he steadfastly 
preserved silence he was crucified. Under the torture the king 
caused him to be asked what last grace he requested. He 
answered; ‘Tell my friends and companions (TTpis toOs 91X00$ 
T6 m\ Sraipous) that I have done nothing weak or unworthy 
of philosophy.’ Such was the farewell greeting delivered to 
Aristotle and to the philosophers at Assos.* Aristotle's attach- 
ment to his friend, and the deep emotion that he fdt at his 
death, are still living to-day in the cenotaph at Delphi, for 
which he himself composed toe dedicatory epigram, and in the 
beautiful hymn to Hermias. While the nationalist party at 
Athens, led by Demosthenes, was blackening the character of 
the deceased, while public opinion was dubious about him in 
Hellas and feeling ran very h%h throughout the land against 
Philip and his partisans, Aristotle sent out into the world this 
poem, in which he declared himself passionately on the side of 
the dead man. 

* Ci.my Ent. Met. Arist.,-p.s 5 . For an example of the wrong view see Gercke 
in Eealewyhlopidie der klassisehen Altertumsmssenschafl, vol. ii, col. 1014. 
He regards the fall of Hermias as the reason for Aristotle's 'Bight', and hence 
assigns it to the year 345, since it is established that Aristotle spent only three 
years in Assos (348-5) ; hut Didymus has shown that he left Assos while Hernias 
was still alive, and that the latter did not fall until 34r. Some (including 
Gercke, loc. cit.) have conjectured that Aristotle was in Athens for a short 
intervening peri(^, during which he taught in the Lyceum ; but this rests on a 
rash misinterpretation of Isocrates XII. 18. 

* Didymus, col. 6. 15. 
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Virtue toilsome to mortal race, ^ 

Fairest prize in life, 

Even to die for thy shape, 

Maiden, is an envied fate in Hellas, 

And to endure vehement unceasing labours. 

Such fruit dost thou bestow on the mind. 

Like to the immortals, and better than gold 
And ancestors and languid-eyed deep. 

For thy sake Heracles the son of Zeus and Leda's youths 
Endured much in their deeds 
Seeking for thy potency. 

Tlnough longing for thee Achilles and Ajax came to the house of Hades. 
For sake of thy dear shape the nursling of Atarneus also 
Has left the sun’s beams desolate. 

Thei:efore his deeds shall be famous in song. 

And he shall be declared immortal by the Muses, 

Daughters of Memory, 

As they magnify the guerdon of steadfast friendship and the worship of 
Zeus the hospitable. 

The unique value of this poem for our knowledge of Aris- 
totle's philosophical development has never been exploited. For 
the most part it has been regarded roerdy as a human document, 
but it shows that when Aristotle had completed his destructive 
\ aiticism of Plato's Idea, exact thinking and rdigious feeling 
went separate paths in him. To the scientific part of himsdf 
there was no longer any such thing as an Idea when he wrote 
these lines, but in his heart it lived on as a religious symbol, as 
an ideal. He reads Plato’s works as poetry. JustasintheMefn- 
physics he explains the Idea, and the participation of the sen- 
sible world in its being, as the free creation of the contemplative 
imagination, so here in his poem it appears to him again, trans- 
figured into the shape of a virgin for whom in Hellas it is still 
exquisite to die. The words ‘in Hellas' must not be overlooked. 
Callisthenes also, in the encomium which he wrote on him at 
this time, uses Hermias’ brave death as a picture of Greek virtue 
(Apen^), in contrast with the character of the barbarians (6 r&v 
PappApoiv TpArros);* and Aristotle’s dedicatory epigram at 
Ddphi reveals hate and contempt for the ‘Medes’, who did not 
overcome Hermias in open fight but craftily broke their word 
and cruelly murdered hhn. The juxtaposition of Hermias with 
Heracles and the Dioscuri, with Achilles and Ajax, is not a trick 


> Didymos, col. 6. 10-13, 
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of the panegyric style; Aristotle does not intend to deck out 
his friend in the pathetic paraphernalia of Homer’s heroes. On 
the contrary, all Hellenic heroian, from Homer’s naive kind 
down to the moral heroism of the philosopher, appeared to him 
as the expression of one single attitude towards life, an attitude 
which scales the heights of life only when it overcomes it. He 
found the soul of the Greeks’ power in this Platonic virtue or 
heroism, be it military prowess or steadfast silence in pain ; and 
this he instilled into Alexander, so that in the middle of a 
century of enlightenment that proud conqueror long fought and 
carried himself as if he were Achilles. On his sarcophagus the 
sculptor represented the deciding battle between Hellenes and 
Asiatics as an example of the same contrast — on the visage of 
the Orientals the marks of deep physical and spiritual suffering, 
in the forms of the Greeks the original, unbroken, mental and 
bodily might of heroes. 

The imfriend ly att itude of Arktotle and his companions to- 
wards ?^ia was at that Hme“ unive rsal in the Macedonian 
coujt. Now that the testimony of Didymus has rehabilitated 
Demosthenes’ fourth Philippic, we know -for certain that as 
early as 342/1 Philip was already seriously thinking of a plan 
for a national war against the hereditary foe, a war such as the 
Pan-Hellenic propaganda of Isoc^tes and his circle had long 
been brewing. Only this could justify the brute force by which 
the king of Ma^edon was ruling over the free Greek cities. By 
means of his secret agents Demosthenes knew that Hennias had 
made agreements with Philip, and thereby put himself in a 
serious position as regards Persia. This military treaty opened - 
the way for a Macedonian attack on Persia. Hermias, being a 
far-sighted politician, had been well aware that the time was ripe 
to invoke Philip’s protection for his hard-won position in north- 
west Asia Minor. The clash between the Persian empire and the 
military power of Macedon seemed to him inevitable, end he 
hoped to preserve his independence by giving Philip the Asiatic 
bridgehead and assuring him of a strong base in Aeolia. We do 
not know who told the PersiaiK of these plans. However that 
may be, when the Persian general had taken Hennias prisoner, 
Demosthenes rejoiced to think that the great king would soon 
extract from him, under torture, confessions such as to throw a 
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glaring light on Philip’s plot, and to make Persia ready for the 
alliance with Athens on behalf of which Demosthenes had long 
striven in vain.' 

It is scarcely conceivable that Aristotle knew nothing of the 
high affairs of state which Philip, at whose court he was living, 
was arranging with his own friend and father-in-law. He re- 
moved to PeUa in 342 ; Hermias fell in 341. We do not know 
whether the secret treaty was made during this year, or was 
already in being when Aristotle went to Macedon; but it is 
probable that it did not remain secret for long, and therefore was 
concluded not very long before the catastrophe. At all events 
Aristotle went to PeUa with the approval of Hermias and not 
without some kind of political mission. The conventional tradi- 
tion has it that KingJEhilip.was searching the worldjor a man to 
ed ucate his impor taiit-son,^ d therefo re lit upon ^ greatest 
philosopher of the age ; but at the tiihe v^eii^ristotle was 
lecturing in A ssos an d Mytile ne he was not y et t he in tellectual 
lfiader_of-&eecerSd ATexahder was not yet an historic figure. 
Nor can the choice have been decided by the fact that Aristotle's 
father NicQmachuAh adbeen_the personal physician of Am 3 mtas 
'al the ^irt of Mac edon. for since thra fouTdecades Badpa^d. 
Ev^thing indicates that it was the connexion between Hermias 
and Philip that really suggested this remarkable symbolization 
of world-wide historical events, the association of the thinker 
and the great king. Merely to play private tutor would not have 
suited Aristotle’s virile character, and there was never much 
outlook in Macedon for a part such as Plato had taken at the 
court of Dionysius and Aristotle himself towards his princely 
friend in Atameus. Hence it is important that when we analyse 
the Politics we observe a gradual transition from Plato's ethical 
radifa^jis m, and from his speculation about idftalJtatft, to- 
w^ds igg^o/tri^; ~ 5iid1feat we are k d-te-tbe- condusion tbat 
this change wa sa ^omplisfied mainly nndpr fhft luft Hencfe nf fhfi 
^experienc<? d ptgti>sinan HprmigQ Aristotle did not recommend 
to Alexander the Platonic ideal of the little city-state, such as it 
is preserved in the oldest portions of his Politics; although this 

‘ Demosthenes, Orations, X. 31. Cf, the scholia ad loc. They leler the 
mysteiious hints of the foutth Phihppio to Hermias, and this has been confirmed 
by Didymus' commentary. 
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ideal stiU had its importance for the Greek cities, which had re- 
mained formally autonomous, and although he afterwards re- 
cognized it again when he lectured at Athens. He was well aware 
— and that he undertook the work is more significant of his 
character than all his political theories — ^that he was forming 
the ideas of the heir of the leading state in Greece, the most 
powerful European kingdom of the age, and that he was at the 
same time a diplomatic link between Philip and Hermias. The 
death of the latter gave an unexpected turn to everything, but 
the anti-Persian sentiment of the coalition thus destroyed be- 
came a part of Aristotle's emotional life, and in that atmosphere 
Alexander grew up. 

It was a matter of faith with Aristotle that Greece could rule 
the world if it were politically united. As a philosopher he re- 
cognized the cultural leadership of this people, which, wherever 
it found itself, penetrated and dominated the surrounding 
nations with astonishing power. No race could vie with the in- 
tellectual compactness of the urban Greek ; both in war and in 
commerce he conquered by his mere technical superiority and 
personal self-reliance. On the other hand, the traditional narrow- 
ness of political life in the autonomous city-state put in the 
way of any organic union difficulties that Aristotle, bom in Cbal- 
cidice, was unable to appreciate with the Attic democrat's long- 
standing passion for freedom. Being the son of a family that had 
lived at the Macedonian court, it was easy for him to accustom 
himself to the thought of Greece united under Macedonian leader- 
ship. But in such an unstable form of state there would inevit- 
ably be an antinomy between the patriarchal or agricultural 
kingdiip on the one hand, and the freedom of the city-demo- 
cracies on the other. This would make for inner disunion and 
could be overcome only by the outstanding personality of a real 
king, in whom Greece could see its own embodiment, Aristotle 
knew that such a man is a gift of the Gods. He was not a sup- 
porter of monarchy at all costs; Greek thought in fact never 
possessed — or at least that of the fourth century did not — ^the 
juristic insight necessary to appreciate the value of legitimacy and 
a fixed succession. The less, however, that the Greeks regarded 
a monarch as ruling by legal right in our sense, the more ready 
they were, even in the century of the greatest enlightenment. 
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to bow before the natural inborn kingliness of a superior indi- 
vidual, if he appeared as a saviour in chaos, and imposed upon 
their world of outworn political forms the law of inexorable 
historical Ananhe. 

Aristotle hoped to find such a bom king in Alexander, and it 
is due to him that the young monarch, although he always re- 
mained enough of a Real^oUtiker to base himsdf on his solid 
household troops, his descent from Heracles, and his position 
as commander-in-chief, did sometimes honestly think of his 
historical mission as a Hellenic project. The tremendous differ- 
ence between him and Philip comes out most clearly in their 
attitude towards the Greeks. Philip knew how to make an in- 
telligent use of Greek civilization, as is diown by his invitation 
to ^stotle, for example; and he could not imagine a modem 
state without Greek technical skill and military science, or with- 
out Greek diplomacy and rhetoric. But inwa^y he was just a 
cunning barbarian; and his genial power only made the fact 
more grossly obvious, more insulting. By nature Alexander was 
a true scion of this wild stock; and his Greek contemporaries, 
who were decdved by his excellent education into supposing 
that he might be measured by Greek standards, could never 
understand his combination of great qualities with demonic 
incalculability, mad desire for pleasure, and, in later days, in- 
creasing outbreaks of brutality and cmelty. Nevertheless, his 
remarkably high degree of personal and historical self-conscious- 
ness is a clear sign of the influence of Aristotle. His favourite 
plan, to set out for Asia like a second AchUles, is characteristic 
of the peculiar mixture in him, and of the clearness with which 
he himself apprehended it. He was Greek in his literary and 
moral schooling. He was Greek in striving for 'virtue', i.e. for 
a higher and more harmonious individuality. But his defiant 
imitation of Achilles express^ his romantic and passionate con- 
viction that there was a contrast between himself and the exces- 
sively civilized culture and politics of the fourth century, and 
also perhaps expresses a certain feeling of half-barbarian knight- 
hood that made it impossible for him to merge himsdf in Greek 
enlightenment. He mardies to Asia surrounded by historians 
and scholars; in Ilium he seeks out- the grave of Achilles and 
pronounces him fortunate because he found Homer to be the 
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herald of his deeds. Of such a youth Aristotle might well 
expect that he would lead the Greeks to umity and establish 
their dominion in the east over the ruins of the Persian empire 
(the two things were inseparably connected in his mind). The 
community of ideas between the two men was obviously very 
close, not merely while Aristotle was living in Macedon, but 
down until long after the beginning of the Persian wars. Only 
when the expedition into Asia had immeasurably extended the 
horizon of the Iliadic landscape did Alexander begin to con- 
found the bearing of Achilles with other and oriental roles. 
Then his Greek mission gave place to the new aim of reconciling 
peoples and equalizing races, and Aristotle opposed him strongly. 
This end of their intimate connexions, however, must not be 
allowed to cast any shadow over the time when Alexander, as 
heir to the throne of Macedon, laid the foundations of his poli- 
tical thought under the tutordiip of Aristotle, and the latter 
made a close friendship with Antipater, which in some respects 
took the place of that with Hermias, and which lasted even after 
the death of the philosopher. When Philip died Alexander ful- 
filled his teacher’s dearest wish by rebuilding his birthplace 
Stagira, which had been devastated by Philip's troops during 
the Chalcidic war. Theophrastus' mother-city, Eresm on Lesbos, 
was also spared when the Macedonians took the island. Callis- 
thenes accompanied Alexander to Asia as historian. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE MANIFESTO ON PHILOSOPHY 


T he history of the most productive epoch in Aristotle’s life 
has previously been a blank sheet. Of the period from his 
thirtjf-sev«ith to bis fQrty-nintli_years, that is, from the time 
when he left -the Acadepiy to the^ time when he returned to 
Athens fmm Macedonia and founded the Peripatetic school 
(347-335), nothing has been known. No essential connexion 
could be traced between his ‘ travels ’ and the secluded life in the 
Academy that had preceded them. In any case they seemed to 
have no special importance for the understanding of Aristotle as 
a thinker. Since his writings could noQjaaccurately ^ated there 
appeared to be as:omidete-vaGaum between his ^adS hlc and 
his jPerip^tic periods, it being supposed that the treatises were 
ftU written during the latter. Since nothing precise was known 
about his teaching and writing previous to the foundation of his 
school, it is not surprising that scholars imagined his thought as 
having reached a final shape, and regarded the treatises as its 
systematic and definitive expression. Within this system the 
highest place appeared to belong to metaphysics, the study of 
pure being, an overarching dome beneath which all depart- 
mental sciences were included, presupposed, and thereby can- 
celled. 

We now know from the, newly discovered work of Didymus 
that Aristotle resumed his teaching immediately after 347, and 
that his first independent appearance occurred while he was still 
at Assos. What we hear of his activity during these years shows 
that it had come to be his desire to exert a widespread public 
influence. At the same time, everything points to the conclusion 
that his close affinity with Plato and Plato's' preoccupations 
continued undisturbed. He went on living and teaching among 
Plato’s pupils. As we have seen, his departureJro m the school 
y Ut Athens was in no ^ ense a break with the Acad emic community 
assuchfand it wwfi 3 l)e~a n into le rable c ontr adiction to suppose 
tfiatT'after having remai ned a true ^sciple throughout his 
meter’s life, he broke away from him the inst^t be wajj-dead. 
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On the contrary, his development took on more and more of the 
public character that had ^ways determined Plato's personality 
and inMence. He founded schools and sowed the seeds of philo- 
sophy in variqjjs places. He took part in political affairs, as 
Plato had done, and came to have influence at the courts of the 
most powerful rulers of the age. For the first time he began to 
number important men among his pupils. 

It is a priori probable that this was also the time of his first 
appearance before the general public as a critic of Plato, since 
he now had to explain the Platonic philosophy on his own re- 
sponsibility and according to his own conception of its nature. 
Starting from this reflection, we must try to penetrate farther 
into the mysterious darkness of these decisive years, during 
which he reached the first comprehensive formulation of his own 
point of view. We discover that between the early, dogmatic- 
ally Platonic, stage of his development, and the find form of his 
thought in its maturity, there was a pe ijod of ttan sition. whose 
nature can be definitely ascertained in many particulars; a 
period when he was criticizing, rearranging, and detaching him- 
self; a period, previously wholly overlooked, which was clearly 
distinct from the final form of his philosophy, although it reveals 
the entelechy of the latter in all essential points. The advantage 
of examining this situation is not merely to obtain a picture of 
the gradual growth of his principles. Only when we know what 
he emphasizes as time goes on, what he suppresses, and what he 
introduces, can we form a clear conception of the determining 
forces that were working to bring about a new W eltanschautmg 
in him. 

At the head of this development I place the dialogue On 
Philosophy. It is generally reckoned along with the earlier 
writings,! but its doctrine is obviously a product of the transi- 
tion. The numerous fragments remaining, some of them quite 
substantial, make the attempt at reconstruction more hopeful 
than it is with any of the other lost works. Here again we shall 
have to go into the minutiae of interpretation in order to extract 

' Bemays and Heitz see no difierence between this and the other exoteric 
writings, because they assume that Aristotle attacked Plato in all of them. 
Dyrofi, on the other hand {op. cit., p. 8?), universalizes his correct view that the 
contents of the dialogues and the Protrepiieus were mostly Platonic, and 
assumes that the same was true of that On Phihsophy also. 
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the essential from our material. Up to the present it has been 
very little understood. In style, in content, and in purpose, it 
holds a unique place in Aristotle's development. 

On Philosophy is expressly mentioned as having attacked the 
doctrine of Ideal nximbers ; and it is in fact the sole literary 'Vi^ork 
' of which we definitely know that its contents were anti-Plat oaic. — 
' This criticism apparently formed part of a general refutation of 
\ the doctrine o(Jd ea ^, for it deals not with Speusippus’ view that 
the mathematical numbers were independent substances, but 
withHato's own later form of the doctrine, according to which the 
Ideas were numbers. ‘ If the Ideas were another kind of number, 
and not the mathematical, we should have no understanding of 
it. For who understands another kind of number, at any rate 
among the majority of us ? '* Syrianus has preserved these words 
for us from the second book of the dialogue. The speaker is 
Aristotle himself, expressing his aporia about Plato’s doctrine 
half in protest and half in mockery. 

The same attitude seems to me to be expressed in another 
fragmentaxy criticism of the Idea-theory, the origin of which, 
though not definitely recorded, is more than probable. This is 
the passage taken by Proclus and Plutarch from a common 
source to prove that Aristotle attacked Plato in the dialogues as 
well as in the treatises.* Since the tradition does not inform us of 
a criticism of Plato in any dialogue except that On Philosophy, 
and since this unidentified criticism agrees surprisingly well with 
the attitude expressed in the fragment quoted by name from 
this dialogue, it would be unnatural not to assign both to the 
same work, especially as the mere title of this work, so unusually 
informative for a dialogue, suggests a thorough examination of 
the fundamental problems of philosophy. Here again Aristotle 
himself was the speaker. We do not know the exact words he 
used, but both accounts preserve the remarkable expression, ‘he 
cannot sympathize with the theory of Ideas, even if he should 
be believed to be disagreeing out of mere contentiousness This 
protest illuminates even more clearly than the other fragment 
the fact that in his picture of the stubborn conflict of opinions 
Aristotle was representing the actual situation. Something had 
to give way. Finally he appeal to the respect that all inquirers 
* Frg. 9. * Frg. 8, See above, page 35. 
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owe to every honest and reasoned conviction. He emphatically 
repudiates the malicious suggestion, which of course had been 
made in the Academy, that his divergence of view was due to 
personal reasons. This imputation was obviously one of the 
main reasons why he published his criticism, which no doubt 
had already been a matter of discussion for some time within the 
Platonic circle. When at length he announced to the world, ‘ I 
cannot but maintain my objection’, he had ceased to be greatly 
concerned about recovering the good will of those former friends 
from whom he now dissented. He was ready to submit his argu- 
ments to the verdict of the public.* 

If we may judge from the title and the fragments, the dialogue 
was peculiar in form as well as in content. Cicero, when appeal- 
ing to Aristotle to justify his own procedure, tells us that the 
latter appeared in his own dialogues and led the discussion. We 
have shown, however, that this probably occurred only in a few 
dialogues, in fact only in the Statesman and the Philosophy.^ In 
the latter the prominence of Aristotle himself is surdy connected 
with the nature of the work as a kind of personal manifesto. The 
title suggests a fairly systematic treatise, and this the fragments 
confirm. No doubt a supporter of the Platonic view made a long 
speech in opposition to Aristotle. Cicero teUs us, moreover, that 
Aristotle wrote a separate introduction for each of the books 
when his dialogues had more than one ; from this we may infer 
that each book was complete in itself, as in Cicero’s dialogues.* 
Thus both formally and philosophically the work is midway 
between the early Platonic works and the treatises, and in spirit 
it approximates to the latter. 

The date of composition is indicated by the relation between 
this criticiiin'of the Idea-theory and that in the first book of the 

* The passage owes its preservation to its peculiar importance for the 
development of Aristotle's critical attitude to Flato. It was unique. Hence 
to universalize such an individual and irretrievable situation, and apply It to 
all the dialogues, is a procedure that refutes itseif. 

a See above, p. 29. 

a Cic, Bp. od Att, IV. 16. 3 ; 'quoniam in singulis libris ntor prooemiis, ut 
Aristoteles in els quos iSenapiKoCrs vocat-* The introductions mustthereforehave 
been very loosely connected with what followed. According to Proclus (»« Par- 
mm. 1 . 659, Cousin) thesamewastrueof thedialoguesof TheophrastusanidHera- 
clides Fontictts, which were modelled on those of Aristotle. In the Budemus, 
on the contrary, the discussion arises naturally out of the introductory setting, 
as it does in Hato. 
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Metaphysics. One of the few points that can be firmly estab- 
lished about the chronology of the treatises is this : shortly after 
Plato’s death Aristotle produced a happy sketch of the main 
results of the mass of discussion that had been going on about 
the Forms within the Academy, in which he attempted to out- 
line his new system of improved Platonism ; the introduction to 
this early sketch is contained in the first book of the Meta- 
physics.^ Now it is inconceivable that the criticism in the 
dialogue On Philosophy, which was addressed to the public and 
cast in literary form, came before this esoteric discussion; that 
criticism was not the first but the final step For the sake of the 
Academy Aristotle would avoid as long as possible a public 
examination of the internal controversies of his school on logical 
and metaphysical questions, which few persons were capable of 
judging ; and the remaining fragments prove that he did so only 
when self-defence obliged him. It follows that the dialogue was 
written at the same time as the criticism of the Forms in the 
first book of the Metaphysics, or slightly later, and certainly 
after Plato's death. Aristotle enters the lists armed nbtjpecely 
wi& destructive criticisms but also with a view of his own. 
Until Andronicus published the Metaphysics this dialogue re- 
mained the chief source of information about Aristotle’s general 
philosophical opinions in the ancient world, and from it the 
Stoics and Epicureans took their knowledge of him. It was, 
however, an undeveloped Aristotle with whom they had to 
content themselves. 

He began with the historical development of philosophy. He 
did not confine himself to the Greek philosophers from Thales 
onward, who display a real continuity, and who were pure 
inquirers, proceeding without presuppositions along definite 
lines. Contrary to his procedure in the Metaphysics, he went 
back to the East, and mentioned its ancient and tremendous 
creations with interest and respect. In the first book of the 
Metaphysics he touches only on the Egyptian priests and their 
services to mathematics, for the sake of the example of philo- 
sophic leisure and contemplation that they gave to the Greeks, 
In his dialogue^ however, he penetrated to the earliest times — ^if 
we follow his own chronology— -and spoke of the Magi and their 

’ See Ent. Met. Arist., pp. 28 fi., esp. p. 33. 
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teaching.* Then came the venerable representatives of the 
oldest Hellenic wisdom, the theologians, as he calls them; 
then the doctrines of the Orphics, and no doubt Hesiod, 
though he does not appear in the fragments ; and finally the 
proverbial wisdom traditionally ascribed to the Seven Wise 
Men, the preservation of which was specially cared for by the 
God of Delphi. This gave occasion to mention the old ApoUine 
warshir Tf iR. ^rth noticing that Aristotle wa.s the first ^sno:/ 
cessor-of .jP lato^ to jrid hhnsel f^Plgtn's c^nti^T Qptu ous qpinicni^of , 
i he Spphjstg . Jle restored the name to itsrijmul meaning asV 
title of honour; and he had the historical insight to put the 
Seven Wise Men at the head of this succession of commanding 
intellects, whose influence on the development of Greek thought 
seemed to him so important that he included it in the history of 
philosophical wisdom.* 

This mass of facts was critically sifted and reduced to order. 
Aristotle raised the question of the genuineness of the remaining 
Orphic poems. He denied that Orpheus wrote verse ; and he 
distinguished between the religious ideas and the form in which 
they were handed down, correctly assigning the latter to a fairly 
late period, about the end of the sixth century. This is the origin 
of the view, which still holds the field, that the mystification of 
the Orphic poem was invented by Onomacritus, theologian to 
the Pisistratids, who were interested in Orphic mysticism.* 
Aristotle also inquired into the antiquity of the proverb ' Know 
thyself’, which was inscribed over the entrance to the temple at 
Delphi. He sought to determine its date by means of the history 
of the building.'* Similarly, instead of naively admiring the 
hoar antiquity of Egyptian wisdom and of Iranian religion, he 
attempted to assign to them the most definite possible dates.® 

This strict chronology is the result not of a mere antiquarian 

* Frg. 6. 

* The evidence lor these details in the dialogue On Philosophy is as lollows. 
Apart from the dating of the religion of the Magi, only the calculation about the 
antiquity of the Delphic proverb ‘Know thyself, which led on to the question 
jA the date of the Seven Wise Men, is definitdy ascribed to this dialogue (frg. 3) . 

Aristotle assigned the proverb to a time prior to Chilon. It follows that frag- 
ments 4 and 3 come from the same context. That the theologians must have 
been mentioned is ob-vious from the fact that in 'the Metaphysics too be makes 
philosophical reflection begin with them. 

* Frg. 7. * Frg. 3. 

3803 


s Frg. 6. 
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interest but of a philosophical principle. His doctrine was that 
the same truths reappear in human history, not merely once or 
t\dce, but indefinitely often.* He therefore laid the foundation 
of a collection of Greek proverbs, on the ground that the se 
laconic and striking empiricsd precepts are the survivals of a 
pre-Iiterary philosophy, and have preserved themselves by word 
of mouth, through all the changes in the nation’s spirit, in virtue 
of their brevity and pregnancy. His keen eye perceived the 
value of proverbs and proverbial poetry in the study of the origins 
of ethical reflection. To the educated Greek the detailed labour 
of making such a collection seemed banausic, and Aristotle's 
attempt evoked open scorn from Isocratean circles.* In examin- 
ing the antiquity of the Delphic maxim ' Know thyself ' he tried 
to determine the question from which of the Seven Wise Men it 
came. By means of his deductions from the building he settled 
this rather empty controversy with a judgement of Solomon; 
since the maxim is older than Chilon it comes from none of the 
Wise Men, but was revealed by the Pythia herself. The point 
of the argument becomes clear when we consider Plutarch’s 
statement, according to which Aristotle 'in the Platonic works’ 
held that 'Know th3reelf ’ is the most divine of the precepts at 
Delphi, and that it was this same precept that gave Socrates his 
problem. The peculiar phrase ‘in the Platonic works’ (Sv toIs 
nAocTwviKoIs) is parallel to ‘in the Socratic works’, which 
■ means Plato’s Socratic dialogues ; it must refer to the form, not 
the content, and it must mean Aristotle’s Platonic dialogues. 
The relation here established between the old Delphic maxim 
and the new Socratic search for ethical knowledge fits better 
into the dialogue On Philosophy than into any other. It is an 
example of the doctrine that philosophical truths are redis- 
covered throughout the course of history. Thus Socrates became 
the restorer of the ethical principle of Apolline religion ; in fact, 
as Aristotle tried to show by the tale of the visit to Delphi, it 
was from this ancient centre of revelation that he received the 

* De Cftelo I. 3, *70*’ rg; Meieor. I. 3, 339** 37; Metaph. A 8, 1074'’ 10; 
Pol. VII. 10, I339*’35. 

* For Aristotle's interest in proverbs see ‘Ropoiulaf in Bonitz’s Iniex AristoUr 
Hbus. For the view that proverbs are 'remnants of ancient philosophy' see 
irg. 13, For collections of the proverbs see Biog. L. V. 36 and Athenaeus 
II. 60 n. 
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external impulse leading to those questions that agitated all the 
ethical problems of his age.' 

The connexion thus discovered between rdigion and philo- 
sophy extends throughout the dialogue. Socrates’ ApoUine 
mission had already been touched on by Plato in the Apology ; 
here the doctrine of cycles is used to broaden it into a renascence 
of Delphic wisdom. ApoUinism and Socraticism are the two foci 
in the development of Greek ethics. The inquiry into the date of 
the origin of Orphism must have been part of the same idea. 
Aristotle never doubted the historicity of Orpheus; he em- 
phasized the lateness of the literary formulation solely in order 
to replace the Pisistratid versifier and oracle-monger with a 
genuine prophet of Greek antiquity. He was certain that the 
Orphic poems were late ; there was nothing, however, to prevent 
the religious teaching itself from being of great antiquity. What 
led him to inquire into the date of its origin was doubtless its 
recent return in a more spiritualized form in Plato’s doctrine of 
the after-life and the soul’s progress. 

Another example of this method is to be found in the follow- 
ing fragment. In his Natural History Pliny says (30, 3) : ‘ Eudoxus, 
who wished it to be thought that the most famous and most 
beneficial of the philosophical sects was that of the Magi. teUs 
us that this Zoroaster lived 6,000 years before the death of 
Plato. Aristotle says the same.' We know that Eudoxus, the 
astronomer and friend of Plato, interested himself in Oriental and 
Egyptian learning during his stay in those parts. He brought 
with him to Greece the lore that he had gathered from the repre- 
sentatives of a world still more or less closed to the Hellenes. 

At that time the Academy was the centre of a very strong 
interest in the Orient. As an omen of Alexander’s expedition 
and the consequent rapprochement between Greek and Asiatic 
this interest is of great and by no means sufficiently recognized 
significance. The channels through which the Eastern influence 

* That fragments i and s belong with 3 cannot be doubted, as soon as it is 
percuved that the key to the whole is the theory of the periodic return of all 
knowledge. We are not concerned here with the question whether the Delphic 
precepts really belong to the ethics of Apollo, or are pieces of foreign wisdom 
availing themselves of the god's protection. The parallel between Socrates and 
the Delphic maxim also appears in Fs.-Plato, if leih. 1 . 134B: ‘taking the advice 
of myself and of the Delphic maxim "Know thyself".' 
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forced its way can be traced only to a small extent. From a 
fragment of the Academy’s list of students, preserved on a 
pap3mjs from Hercvilaneum, we happen to know that a Chaldaean 
was a regular member of the school.^ This appears to have been 
during Plato’s last decade. Other signs of Oriental influence 
point to the same period. Such are the parallel in Alcibiades I 
between Plato’s four virtues and the ethics of Zarathustra, and 
the astral theology put forward as the highest wisdom by Plato’s 
pupil and secretary, Philip of Opus, in his postscript to the Laws. 
To recommend the new religious views which he is earnestly 
proclaiming 'to the Greeks’ Philip openly appeals to Orientd 
sources.* These tendencies undoubtedly originated during the 
time when Eudoxus was present in the Academy, although our 
material unfortunately does not permit us to evaluate to its full 
extent the tremendous influence exercised upon the Platonists 
by this man. They are connected in part with the Academy’s 
admiration for Chaldaean and ‘Syrian’ astronomy, from whose 
ancient empirical acquaintance with the heavens it had ob- 
tained its reckoning of the times of revolution and its knowledge 
of the seven planets, a knowledge that appears in Philip of Opus 
for the first time in Europe. In part, again, these tendencies are 
connected with the appeal of the religious dualism of the Parsees, 
which seemed to lend support to the dualistic metaphysics of 
Plato’s old age. The bad world-soul that opposes the good one 
in the Laws is a tribute to Zarathustra, to whom Plato was 
attracted because of the mathematical phase that his Idea- 
theory finally assumed, and because of the intensified dualism 
involved therein.^ From that time onwards the Academy was 
keenly interested in Zarathustra and the teaching of the Magi. 
Plato’s pupil Hermodorus discussed astralism in his Mathe- 
matics ; he derived the name Zarathustra from it, declaring that 
it means ‘star-worshipper’ (dorpofiOrris).* 

> htdejf ji cad. Hcrculan. col. iii, p. 13 (Mekler). 

* Epin. 986 E, 987 B, and 987 D-988 a. Ps, -Plato, Alcih. I. 121 B-122 a. 

3 tawf X. S96 E. ‘Ath. And as the soul orders and inhabits all things that 
move, however moving, must we not sav that she orders also the heavens 1 
Cle, Of course. Ath, One soul or more ? More than one — will answer for you; 
at any rate, we must not suppose that there are less than two— one the author 
of good, and the other of the opposite.' 

* For Hermodorus On Mathematics, used by Sotion in the Diadoche, see 
Diog. L. I. 2 and 8; cf. Schol. on Ps.-Flato, Aletb, I. 122 a. 
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These influences gave rise to Aristotle’s interest in the Magi in 
the dialogue On Philosophy. Even the attempt to determine 
Zarathustra’s date had already been made by other Academics, 
Hermodorus, for instance, had put him 5,000 years before the 
fall of Troy. The researches of this Platonist were still the main 
authority on the matter when the learned Alexandrian Sotion 
wrote his history of the philosophical schools. Besides Hermo- 
dorus he mentioned the suggestion of Xanthtis, according to 
which Zarathustra lived 6,000 years before the invasion of 
Xerxes,* The date given by Aristotle and Eudoxus, as reported 
by Pliny, differs from the other traditional dates in its peculiar 
point of reference. When we compare ‘ 6,000 years before Plato’s 
death ’ with figures reckoned from the fall of Troy or from the 
expedition of Xerxes (which later gave way to that of Alexander) , 
it becomes obvious that this manner of statement is due not to 
chronological convenience but to the desire to connect Zara- 
thustra and Plato as two essentially similar historical pheno- 
mena. The point of the comparison, and of Aristotle’s interest 
in the round thousands of the interval, is clearly the view put 
forward in On Philosophy that all human truths have their 
natural and necessary cydes. Now in a fragment that is known 
to belong to the first book of this dialogue Aristotle speaks of the 
teaching of the Magi, namely the Iranian dualism, according to 
which there are two principles, a good and a bad spirit, Ormuzd 
and Ahriman ; and these he identifies with the Greek divinities 
Zeus and Hades, the god of heavenly light and the god of 
chthonic darkness. Plutarch, also, compares Plato’s doctrine of 
the good and the bad world-souls with the dualism of the 
Chaldees and Magi. It is natural to suppose that the same con- 
sidraration was actuating Aristotle in the fragment where he 
draws a parallel between Zarathustra and Plato.* This supposi- 
tion is rendered certain by the only other passage where he men- 
tions the Magi, namely one of the oldest parts of the Metaphysics, 
which must be assigned on other grounds to the time when On 
Philosophy was being written. Here again the subject is Platonic 
dualism. As the earliest forerunners of this view Aristotle men- 
tions in Greece Pherecydes, in Asia the Magi.* The Academy’s 

> Diog. L. I. 2. 


* Frg. 6. Hutaich, Is. et Otir. 370 b. 
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enthusiasm for Zarathustra amounted to intoxication, like the 
rediscovery of Indian philosophy through Schopenhauer. It 
heightened the historical self-consciousness of the school to think 
that Plato’s doctrine of the Good as a divine and universal 
principle had been revealed to eastern humanity by an Oriental 
prophet thousands of years before. 

This explanation is confirmed by the number 6,000, We know 
from Theopompus, who perhaps had it from Eudoxus himself, 
that the generation of Eudoxus and Aristotle was aware of the 
great cycle in Iranian religion, and of the world-wide drama of 
the struggle between Ormuzd and Ahriman.^ Ormuzd and 
Ahriman rule in turn (dvi ^l^pos), each for 3,000 years. For 
another 3,000 years they fight, and each tries to injure the other 
and destroy what he has created. Finally the good spirit gains 
the day. The length of this eschatological drama is variously 
estimated in Iranian tradition, sometimes as 9,000 years (this is 
apparently the figure that Theopompus' soiurce follows), and 
sometimes as 12,000. The significance of each three-thousand- 
year act in the world-cycle varies accordingly. For this reason 
the means at our disposal will perhaps not allow us to determine 
unambiguously the precise points at which Zarathustra and 
Plato are supposed to appear;* but it is certainly not an acci- 
dent that the figure 6,000, which according to Aristotle and Eu- 
doxus is the number of the years between the two, is divisible 
by 3,000, Zarathustra and Plato are obviously two important 

< Theopompus, frg. 73 (Mueller). Cf. Jackson, ‘The Date of Zoroaster', 
Journal of the American Orient. Soc., yid. xvii (1896), p, 3; F. Cumont, Tettles 
et monum, de Mithra, vol. i, p. 310, n. 6 ; and recently Gisinger, Erdbesekreibmg 
des Eudoxus (Leipzig, 1907), Since the creation of the good God is completed in 
6,000 years, the Christian fathers and philosophers of history identify this 
period with the six days of creation according to the Mosaic story. 

* In the original German edition of this work I tried to fix more accuratdy 
the probable positions of Zarathustra and Plato in the world-drama of Iranian 
religion. Since then my assertion that the assignment of Zarathustra to a date 
6,000 years before Plato implies some inner coimexion between them, or rather 
between their principles, has been largely taken up by orientalists and is 
perhaps generally accepted. In view of recent Iranian researches, however, 1 
now prefer not to attempt the harmonization of the Greek and Persian tradi- 
tions, since for my purpose the only important thing is to establish the fact that 
shortly after his death, and even while he was still living, Plato was brought 
into connexion with Zarathustra and with Iranian teaching about the struggle 
between the good principle and the bad. On Plato as the founder of a religion, 
as Aristotle's altar-elegy regards him, see my article ‘Aristotle's Verses in 
Praise of Plato', The Classical Quarterly, vol, xxi (1927), p. 13, 
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stages in the world's journey towards its goal, the triumph of 
the good. 

The main reason for assigning Pliny's fragment to the first 
book of the dialogue On Phih&ofhy is that only in this context 
can it be fuUy understood ; but since Rose included it among the 
fragments of the spurious Magicus — ^for no discoverable reason 
— it may be well expressly to dissipate the shadow of suspicion 
that has thereby fallen upon it.* Pliny did not get his infor- 
mation from the On the Magi of Apion, as Rose unreasonably 
conjectures, but from the learned work of the same title by 
Hermippus, the follower of Callimachus. In the next line he 
unmistakably indicates Hermippus as his source, and expresses 
naive wonder at his wide reading in the original texts, which is 
very proper in view of his own lack of it. It was not Pliny but 
Hermippus who consulted Eudoxus and Aristotle. We may con- 
firm this by comparing the passage with fragment 6, a statement 
about the Magi which is definitely known to belong to the first 
book On Philosophy. This also comes from Hermippus, and here 
again he mentions Eudoxus and Aristotle as his sources. We 
give the two excerpts side by side. 

Pliny, Natural History, 30. 3. DiogenesLaertiusI.PrologueS. 

Without doubt it began with AristoUe in the first booh of his 
Zoroaster in Persia, as the authori- dialogue On Philosophy declares 
ties agree. It is not so clear that the Magi are more ancient 
whether there was only one man of than the Egyptians; and further, 
this name, or another one later on. that they believe in two principles, 
Eudoxus, who held it to be the the good spirit and the evil spirit, 
most excellent and valuable of all the one called Zeus or Ormuzd. 
philosophical sects, said that this the other Hades or Abriman. This 
Zoroaster lived six thousand years is confirmed by Hermippus in his 
before the death of Plato. Aristotle first booh about the Magi, Eudoxus 
says the same. Hermippus, who in his Voyage round the World, and 

’ Arist. frg, 34. Cf. Rose, Arisi. Pseudepigraphus, p. 50. The reason why Rose 
assigned the fragment to the Magicus is presumably that in Diogenes Laertius 
(I. X and I. 8} this work is mentioned as one of Aristotle's in the immediate 
context of the quotation from On Philosophy about the Magi. Precise examina- 
tion shows, however, that Diogenes is not following the same source in quoting 
each of the two works as Aristotle's. The spurious Magicus was given as main 
source by Sotion and Hermodorus, for Diogenes mentions all three names both 
in I. r-2 andin 1. 7-8 (the excerpt extends down to 'and Hermodorus agrees with 
him in this'); whereas the information from Aristotle's On Philosophy and 
Eudoxus was obtained from Hermippus, as has been shown above. 
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wrote copioudy about all that art, Tbeopompus in the eighth book 
and commented on two million of his Philippica, 
lines written by Zoroaster, affix- 
ing an index to every book, says 
. . . that his teacher was Agonaccs, 
and that he himself lived five 
thousand years before the Trojan 
war.' 

It is evident that Hermippus used the same sources for both 
these accounts of the Magi, namely the dialogue On Philosophy 
and the Voyage of Eudoxus. He must have quoted them exactly 
each time. Diogenes preserves his quotation in full ; but PUny, 
as often, names only the authors without the books. Pliny’s 
fragment fits excellently with the theory of cycles, and with the 
chronological discussions in the first hook On Philosophy, which 
contained other statements about the Magi ; in future, therefore, 
it is to be included among the fragments of this dialogue. The 
parallel position of Plato and Zarathustra in the cycle does not 
give the impression of having been invented during Plato’s life. 
It was certainly not to be found in the Voyage of Eudoxus, who 
died long before him. The originality of Eudoxus lay solely in 
putting Zarathustra '6,000 years ago’. It was Aristotle who, 
led by his doctrine of the periodical return of aU human know- 
ledge, first specifically connected this figure with the return of 
du^m, and thereby put Plato in a setting that corresponded to 
his profound reverence for him. There can be no doubt that the 
dialogue in which he thus directed the light of the centuries upon 
his master was written after the latter’s death.® 

' On the correct form of the name ' Agonaces ’ see Fr. C. Andreas in Reitzen- 
stein, 'Die Gdttin Psyche', SiUungsberiehte der Heidelbergey Ahademie der 
Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-historische Klasse, vol. viii (1917), Abh. 10, p, 44. 
On the significance of the above discussion of Aristotle's statements about 
Zarathustra's teaching 'for the oriental tradition and its chronology sec Reitzen- 
stcin-Schaeder, Studim mtm atiiihm Synkretimns aus Iran wid Griechenland 
(Leipzig, 1926), p. 3, 

* If Pliny's words 'sex milibus annorum ante Platonis mortem’ do not come 
from the intermediate source Hermippus — ^it is true, as Eduard Fraenkel has 
pointed out to mo, that in technical chronology 'ante mortem . . sometimes 
means no more than ' ante aliquem ' — but from Hermippus’ authority, they can 
only be from Aristotle, since Eudoxus died before Plato. (It is impossible to 
follow Gisinger, op. cit. p. 5, n. r, in supposing on the basis of the passage in 
Pliny that Eudoxus died later than Plato.) Merely on internal grounds, how- 
ever, it seems to mo certain that such a comparison could never have arisen 
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The doctrine that truth returns at certain intervals assumes 
that men are incapable of permanently retaining it once it has 
been discovered. It was not supposed, however, that humanity 
cannot maintain itself for long upon a high spiritual level, and 
for that reason continually loses again even truths that have 
been known for a long time. The theory was that the tradition, 
and in fact civilization as a whole, is periodically destroyed by 
violent convulsions of nature. In other words, Plato’s doctrine 
of catastrophes was applied to the history of philosophy. By- 
water has given convincing reasons for believing that this 
doctrine occurred in Aristotle’s dialogues.' In the Timaeus it is 
suggested that aU the more ancient traditions of the Greeks have 
been annihilated by overwhelming natural events. Such myths as 
those of Phaethon and of the flood are there interpreted as traces 
of these events in human memory. The same method of inter- 
pretation is applied to the oldest records of culture in the Laws, 
just as Aristotle in the Metaphysics explains the stories of the 
Gods as remnants, distorted by tradition, of an early stage of his 
own theory of the movers of the spheres.® This rationalizing 
procedure certainly cannot have originated in Plato’s imagina- 
tive brain. It bears the stamp of Ionian science, and presum- 
ably it comes from Eudoxus himself, together with the theory of 
catastrophes. Aristotle made free use of it. In the Meteoro- 
logica, for example, he argues from the mythical tradition to the 
prehistorical existence of the hypothesis of ether, which as a 
matter of fact was invented by himself.’ On the other hand, 
Eudoxus is certainly not the author of the view that all intel- 
lectual things recur. This, however, only brings out more clearly 

while Plato was still alive, and the same is true of the attitude of the dialogue as 
a whole to Plato and his philosophy. 

’ Bywater ijoum. of Philology, vol. vii, p. 63) assigns to the On Philosophy 
portions of Philoponus In Nicom. arithm. The theory of cataclysms is there 
connected with the growth of knowledge, and this is an idea that Aristotle took 
over from Plato and developed. The form of the theory that Bywater analyses 
is, however, Stoic, especially the notion of the development of the aits, and of 
the continual change that this causes in the meaning of 'wisdom'. See my 
Nemesios von Entesa, Quellenforschungen zur Geschiehte dss SUeren Neupla- 
toniimus imd m Poseidonios (Berlin, 1914), pp. iS4 fi. See also Gerbhusser, 
Der Protreptikos des Poseidonios (Heidelberg thesis, 1912), pp. 

* Plato, Timaetts as a-c, CriHas log » ff., Laws III. 677 a; Arist. Metaph. 
A 8, 1074b 1-13. 

’ Meteor. I. 3, 339b 30 ff., Z)« Casio I. 3, 270b 16 ff., De Animal. Mot. 3, 
699* 37, Pol. VII. 10, 1329b 23. 
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the effect of contemporary natural science on men's thought about 
the history of culture, on their use of the myths, and on their 
conception of the human spirit, which, like nature with her forces, 
is ever bringing forth anew that which lies hidden within itself. 

By representing Plato in the first book as a man of the ages, 
out of the reach of every petty contradiction, and as the cul- 
mination of aU previous philosophy, Aristotle gave the proper 
perspective to the criticism that followed. The second book was 
a destructive criticism of the Ideas. The third gave his own view 
( of the world ; it was a cosmology and a theology ; like the second, 
it took the form throughout of a criticism of Plato, for the simple 
reason that it was dependent on him at every step. Its general 
contents are described by the Epicurean in Cicero's De Natura 
Deormt. In essentials Aristotle adopted the stellar theology of 
Plato's later days. This, it seemed to him must be the point of 
departure for metaphysics now that the theory of Forms had 
collapsed. Plato conceived that behind the sidereal story of his 
later years there lay the supersensible world of Ideas, of which 
the visible heavens were a copy. Aristotle, however, was con- 
cerned exdusively with the cosmological side of this dual world. 
(So, though in a different manner, was that other pupil of Plato's, 
Philip of Opus, in the Epinomis.) In this way he became the real 
founder of the cosmic religion of'the Hellenistic philosophers, 
which, emancipated from popular beliefs, sought its objects of 
worship solely in the heavenly bodies. The threads connecting on 
the one hand Aristotle's stellar religion with the Academy, on 
the" other Stoic theology with Aristotle’s early views, have not 
yet been laid bare. In particular, the importance of Aristotle in 
this connexion has not been clearly recognized, because scholars 
have taken their start too exclusively from the treatises, which 
were totally unknown to the Hellenistic age. 

According to the unfavourable account in Cicero, which comes 
from some Epicurean source also used by Philodemus, Apstotle 
in his third book On Philosophy declared now that .God was 
mind, now that he was the world, now that he was the ether, 
and now that he was some other being, to whom the world was 
subordinated, and who guided its movement by a kind of back- 
wards turning {replicatione quadam).^ By applying the dogma of 
* Frg. a6 (Cic. De Natura Deorum I. 13, 33), 
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the Epicurean school the critic discovers gross contradictions in 
these statements; but, however superficial his judgement of 
them may be, the correctness of the account as such cannot he 
doubted. The God to whom the world is subordinated is the 
transcendental unmoved mover, who guides the world as its 
final cause, by reason of the perfection of his pure thought. This 
is the original nucleus of Aristotelian metaphysics. Besides this, 
Aristotle described the ether as a divine body, or as a more 
divine body, as he does in the treatises ; he certainly did not call 
it God.* The divinity of the ether does not seem to fit very well 
with a strict transcendental monotheism, but below the un- 
moved mover were the star^fods, whose matter, was ethereal. 
There is no real contradiction in the fact that Aristotle called 
now the world and now the ether God, i.e. first the whole and 
then the part. ‘World’ here does not mean what the Epicurean 
takes it to mean. It is not the Hellenistic conception of the 
cosmos filled with living creatures and containing all things, but 
the heavens, the mere periphery. This was the way in which the 
old Academy used the word, as the Epinomis also ^ows. In this 
.work it is said to be indifferent whetW we call the highest God, 
who is the heaven, Uranus or Olympus or Cosmos. In another 
passage we read that the truest description of him is Cosmos.* 

The influence of the later Plato on the dialogue On Philosophy 
was not confined to terminology. In the main features of theo- 
logy, also, it corresponds almost perfectly with the Epinomis. 
It is noteworthy that the Epicurean, who is looking for points 
of attack, says nothing whatever about the fifty-five sphere- 
gods of the later metaphysics. In this dialogue Aristotle 
obviously had not yet adopted that view. 

This is confirmed by a statement of Pseudo-Philo's in the work 
On the Eternity of the World. Aristotle is there said to have im- 
puted terrible atheism (Asivfiv dSEdrnTa) to the philosophers 
who declared that the world had a beginning or an end, because 

> Cicero translates ‘ether* by caeli ardor. This is usual, and the description 
of it as divine is further evidence that what is meant is Aristotle’s hypoUiesis 
of ether as the dfth element (cf. Cic. JDe Natma Deorrnn 1 . 14, 37 ; ardotvm, qui 
aether tumirutur, to which Plasberg refers in. commenting on our passage). 
Anstotle must therefore have putforwstf d thehypothesis while he was still in the 
Academy. It became fairly general there, though it soSered some excisions 
and modifications. Its first presentation to the public was no doubt that in the 
On Philosophy. * Epin. 977 a, b and 987 b. 
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they thereby implied that this great and visible God (ToaouTov 
6porr6v 6e6v) was no better than a work made with hands. He 
called the cosmos a pantheon comprehending sun, moon, fixed 
stars, and planets. He derisively observed that, whereas formerly 
he had feared that his house might collapse only through tempest 
or old age or careless construction, there was now a far greater 
danger impending, if we believed the thinkers who destroyed the 
whole universe in their statements.’ 

We recognize the tone. Where Aristotle is attacking the 
physicists’ view of the destruction of the world it is bitingly 
sharp. It is distinctly milder and more respectful when he is 
rejecting Plato'^ account of creation in the Timaeus — ^for that is 
what *a work made with hands’ refers to. Here we have the 
same personal air as we found in the criticism of the Forms in 
the second book. The third book too, as we learn from Cicero's 
account, was written with polemical reference to Plato through- 
out. This must apply mainly to the doctrine that the world is 
eternal, for that was Aristotle's greatest innovation'^* and since 
the passage does not come from any of the existing treatises, 
and is undoubtedly taken from a dialogue in view of its style, the 
only source that can possibly be suggested for it is the dialogue 
On Philosophy. It was this work, now lost but much read in 
antiquity, that contained the two philosophical views then con- 
sidered most characteristic of Aristotle: the adoption of the 
ether as the element of the heavens, and the assertion that the 
cosmos is indestructible and uncreated. The doxographers com- 
monly mention the two together as his distinctive additions to 
Plato’s cosmology, and this is correct. 

In spite of the divergence in details the doctrine of the dia- 
logue is stiU completely Platonic in its positive views, and above 
all in the fusion of theology and astronomy. The Laws is the 
origin of the accusation of atheism against those whose astro- 
nomical views are unorthodox. In that work PlatQ.fionvsLrted 
this science, previously very atheistical, into the essence of 

’ Erg, 18. Ps.-Philo, De Aet. Mundi 3, 10 (p. 53 in Colm-Reiter). 

* Pig, 36 (Cic, Dt Natitra Deonm I. 13, 33) ' Ailstotelesque in textio de 
philosophia libn> multa turbat a magistro suo Platone dissentiens’. Manutius 
inserted a non before dissetiHtns, and Rose follows Lambinus in adopting it; 
but this gives an nnacceptable meaning, and Vahlen has shown that it is also 
stylistically impossible (cf. Plasberg, large edition, p, 218). 
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theology.* It agrees with Cicero’s account that the above-men- 
tioned passage of Pseudo-Philo also uses the word ' cosmos ’ in 
the sense of heaven. For what is the doctrine of the cosmos 
'comprehending within itself’ sun, moon, and stars, but a re- 
flection of the picture of the universe in the Timaeus (30 d) ? 
‘The Deity, intending to make this world like the fairest and 
most perfect of intelligible beings, framed one visible animal 
cmpfeheniing within itself 2SI. other animals of a kindred nature.' 
It is true that for Aristotle the heavens are no longer the ^visible 
image of the highest Form, which contains within itself all other 
Forms and the whole intelligible cosmos. The world of Forms is 
gone, and with it the demiurge who made the visible world on 
the pattern thereof. But this only increases the religious and 
metaph3rsical dignity of the image, i.e. of the heavenly bodies 
and of the cosmos itself as the visible unity of the world, the sole 
empirfcal guarantees of Plato's demand that there should be 
something permanent and enduring in the flux of becoming. The 
expression 'visible God’ is itself Platonic; and the comparison 
of the heavens with a pantheon including all the particular gods, 
though the words may belong not to Aristotle but to Philo, is , 
Aristotelian in intention and reappears in the Epinomis when 
the sky is described as Olympus.* The old theory of Olympus 
gives place to the feeling that there is divinity in the cosmos, and ' 
the word thus symbolizes this decisive change in the history of 
Greek religion. The stars are living, rational beings, inhabiting, 
the cosmos in divine beauty and unchangeableness. This is the' 
theogony of Hellenistic and late antiquity, and Plato stands at 
its fountain-head. 

In Aristotle’s later metaphysics, ss we know, the principle of 
the unmoved mover was no longer isolated ; a special transcen- 
dental mover was assigned to each of the spheres that produce 
the apparent progressions, retrogradations, and stationary 
points, of the heavenly bodies. Of this view there is no trace in 
our dialogue. The uiunoved mover hovers above aU other gods, 
immaterial and separated from the world as ptlre Forth. The 

' Laws 821 D-822 c, 89S c, and 899 A. The pact between astronomy and 
atheism is dissolved in 967 a S- 

* For the sky as Olympus see Spin. 977 b ; lor the stars as images of the gods 
within it see Spin. 984 a. 
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unity of the world is anchored in that Form. The stars and the 
heavens, however, have souls within them and follow their own 
inner laws spontaneously and consciously. This theory of im- 
manent star-souls excludes the other method of explanation. 
The causes of the heavenly motions had long been discussed in 
the Academy. In the Laws Plato mentions three hypotheses as 
reasonable, without definitely deciding in favour of any one. 
They are to be valid for aU heavenly bodies without distinction. 
Either we must think of the stars as bodies with souls inside them 
(to Plato the soul is the principle of spontaneous movement), or 
the soul, not being inside the star, makes itself an external body 
of fire or air and therewith propels the star, or finally the soul 
has no body at all, but guides the motion of the star ‘by some 
extraordinary and wonderful jxjwer’.* Plato's own theory is 
probably that of the immanent souls, for this fits best both with 
his view that the soul is the principle of all movement and with 
the plastic simplicity and vitalizing power of his thought. He 
describes the second as ‘the view of certain persons’ (X6yos 
Tivffiv), presumably astronomers; one thinks of the spheres ojE 
Eudoxus, although he is almost certainly too early to have be- 
lieved that the spheres had souls. The bodiless soul of the third 
hypothesis is obviously a transcendental Form, moving the star 
as final cause, as the beloved moves the lover. It is the principle 
of the unmoved mover. The wonderful power of which Plato 
speaks may be imagined as similar to the longing of sensible 
things for the Idea, or to Aristotle's orexis. 

It will presumably always remain impossible for us to deter- 
mine whether it was Aristotle himself or some other Academic 
who first conceived the theory of the unmoved mover and 
applied it to the problem of stellar motion. The communal 
nature of their studies prevents us from distinguishing the 
precise share of each person. The spirit of the idea is Platonic ; 
that is to say, it is one that could not have arisen by itself, but 
only within the Platonic universe of thought, whoever its acute 
inventor may have been. Aristotle used it onl y for J heJiighest 
principle, which is distinct from the world an d ha s abso lutely no 
niertion; the stars and the heavens, on the other l^d, were 
moved by immanent souls. We know this not merely from the 

’ Laws X. 8g8 e. 
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passage in Philo, but above all from the Aristotelian arguments 
preserved by Cicero, which must now be examined. According 
to Plato one of the three h3^theses had to be true of all 
heavenly motions without distinction. The fact that Aristotle 
combines the first and the third perhaps indicates that he was 
not the originator of either. 

In the second book of his work on the Gods Cicero gives us 
proofs of their existence from Cleanthes, from Chrysippus, from 
Xenophon, and several from Aristotle, which he obviously ob- 
tained not from his own reading but from a ready-made collec- 
tion.’ Many of the arguments simply repeat what has already 
been said. Even the collection itself did not derive everything 
from the originals, any more than Sextus, who also made a 
collection of arguments for the existence of Gods, largely 
similar to this one in content.* Hence Cicero's account must be 
used critically. Nevertheless, it is authentic in essence. Both 
points can be demonstrated from the very first argument. All 
elements give rise to living things, earth to some, water to 
others, air to others. Hence it seems absurd to Aristotle to 
suppose that there are no living things in the element that by its 
purity and power of movement is most suited for their produc- 
tion, namely the ether. Now in the region of the ether we find 
the stars. Presumably, therefore, the stars are living beings of 
keen intelligence and extremely rapid motion. 

This argument has been correctly assigned to the dialogue On 
Philosophy, but it cannot have appeared there in its present 
form. We have seen that in that work Aristotle was already 
maintaining the doctrine of ether as a fifth element. The argu- 
ment preserved by Cicero presupposes only four. It cannot be- 
long to a period prior to the introduction of the fifth, and there- 
fore cannot be assigned to any earlier work of Aristotle’s ; it is 
an adaptation of his argument to the Stoic theory of the elements, 
the latter being a compromise between the traditional and the 
Aristotelian view, by which fire and ether were regarded as a 
single element. The only thing that Cicero’s Stoic authority 
correctly reproduces is the formal analogical nature of the 
reasoning. Aristotle began with the universal validity of the 

* Cic. De Natufa Peorum II, 13, 42-44 (partly rqaodaced in Rose as frgs, 
23 and 24). * Seart. Emp. Adv. Phys, I, 49. 
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proposition that there are living things in every element of which 
we can have experience. From this he inferred that there are 
also living beings in the ether, although that element is not 
directly open to scientific inquiry. The original sense of the 
argument must therefore have been this; since it can be de- 
monstrated that living things occur in all the elements, some in 
earth, others in water, others in air, still others in fire, there must 
certainly be some in the ether as well,* now the stars are in the 
ether; therefore they are living things. This was suggested by 
the Timams (39 e), where the four elements are peopled with as 
many kinds of divine being. The Eptnomis takes account of 
this theory of ether, which had appeared in the meantime, by 
assuming five kinds of elemental God instead of the four of the 
Timaeus ; but the author shows, by the mere order in which he 
puts the elements, that his intention is not to follow Aristotle 
implicitly, but to make a conservative adaptation of his hypo- 
thesis to that of the Timaeus. According to Aristotle ether takes 
the highest place in the world ; then follow fire, air, water, earth. 
Philip retains fire in the highest position; then follow ether and 
air, then water and earth; thus the only change in Plato’s 
doctrine is that in the place of air, the highest and purest level of 
which had already been called ether by Plato himself,* we have 
two separate elements.* Thus the Eptnomis, while outwardly 
assimilating the theory of ether, intentionally evades the really 
essential element in the idea. Aristotle’s argument, unlike 
Plato's, is not meant to demonstrate the existence of any mythic- 
ally conceived gods or spirits. It is intended to be a strictly 
empirical proof , and as such it presupposes that Aristotle thought 
he could empirically demonstrate the existence of his fire- 
animals. As late as the Historia Anmalium he was still in- 

* JPhaedo 109 B ; Tim. 58 d. 

> The posiUou of the hve elements in the vrorld is given in Epin. 984 s 5 . In 
981 c the ether is called the ‘fifth body'. This is the Aristotelian expression, 
hut here it means merely the fifth and last body to be discovered, not that 
which is farthest away from the earth. That the ether was called the 'fifth 
body’ or the 'fifth substance* in the On Philosophy follows from the fact that 
the doxographers, whose source is always this dialogue, universally employ 
this mode of referring to the specifically Aristotelian view. In the treatises it is 
the ' first body '. The Epinomis is the earliest of the many works to which the 
On Philosophy gave the expression 'fifth body’ ; there are also numerous other 
respects in which it is dependent on it. Since Isocrates (V. 12] mentions the 
Laws in the year 346, Aristotle's dialogue must have appeared in 348/7. 
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terestcd in insects that were supposed to fly through fire without 
being damaged, and speaks of observations made upon such 
creatures in Cyprus.* The most significant passage, however, is 
one in Apuleius, not included in the collection of fragments, 
where the doctrine of 'firebom animals’ is expressly attributed 
to Aristotle. It will be worth while to look closely at this pass- 
age, not for the sake of the miraculous fire-dwellers, but for the 
train of thought that they enable us to follow. 

In his work on Socrates’ divine sign Apuleius has an argu- 
ment superficially similar to Aristotle’s, but actually quite 
different both in purpose and in premisses. Since there arc 
living beings in the earth and the water ; and since in fire (as 
Aristotle says) there are creatures that axe born in this element 
and remain in it continually; and since lastly there are also 
living things in the ether, namely the stars — ^whose possession of 
souls had in the meanwhile become such an established dogma 
that it could be treated as a matter of experience — ^it follows 
that there are living things in the air, too, although they are in- 
visible, namely the spirits of the air.* The only Aristotelian 
elements in this argument are those which Apuleius, following 
his source, directly attributes to Aristotle, that is to say, the 
fire-animals. That it was not Apuleius but his authority who 
remodelled the argument is shown by several passages in Philo, 
where the same inference occurs with the same emphasis on the 
proof of the existence of spirits in the air, i.e. angels. Philo 
remarks, also parenthetically, that these fire-animals are to be 
foxmd in Macedonia ; that is to say, he avoids letting his readers 
know of his heathen source, and names the country instead of 
the man .3 This correspondence between two authors widely 
separated in time shows that some Stoic philosopher, living be- 
fore the days of Christianity or of Philo, changed the real Aris- 
totdian argument from a proof of the divinity of the cosmos 
into a proof of the existence of angels. The two forms are com- 
pletely and hopelessly confused in the parallel passage of Sextus.* 

* Hist. An. V. 19, 552l» 10. 

* Apul. De Deo Socr. Vni. 137, p. 15, 1 . 12, in Thomas. 

f Philo, De Gig, z. 7-8; De Plantai. 3. la; De Somn. I. 22, 135. In the last 
passage he omits the fiie-animals ; in the altered form of the argument they 
were really only a nuisance. 

* Sext. Emp. Adv. Phys. I. 86, p. 410, 1 . 26. It is there inferred both that 

3803 L 
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Without further inquiry concerning the author of this alteration, 
we may content ourselves with the conclusion which alone is 
important for the argument preserved by Cicero, namely that it 
originally included the fire-animals and the five elements, and that 
these were afterwards supprssed by Cicero’s Stoic authority.’ 

In any case the fire-animals and the whole argument must 
come from a dialogue. It is impossible to refer the passage in 
Apuleius to the insects that are said to fly through fire in the 
Historia Animalium, although this is done by the commentators, 
because the essential point, which is required for the argument 
in On Philosophy, namely that the animals are bom in fire and 
live their whole life in it, occurs only in Apuleius and Philo, and 
not in the Historia Anmalium. The passage comes from the 
work that Hellenistic philosophers and doxographers used more 
than any other writing of Aristotle’s. 

there are spirits in the air and that the stars have souls. The Aristotelian and 
the angelological arguments have been confused. 

’ The source of the argument in Philo and Apuleius is obvious at first glance. 
In remodeUing Aristotle’s argument, in order to obtain a proof of the existence 
of spirits in the air, the author was following Epinontis 984 □ fl., where the 
existence of star-souls is assumed, and that of aery beings is demonstrated. 
Aristotle, on the contrary, most have meant by the aery beings certain animals 
known to experience, since otherwise his analogy breaks down. Presumably he 
meant the birds. If so, it fits excellently that Apuleius' authority opposes this 
very supposition in detsul. He rightly remarks that birds are 'terrestrial 
animals’. Moreover, they occupy only the lower region of the air. No bird can 
fly over Olympus (he gives mathematical measurements of its height, but the 
number of the stades has unfortunately disappeared from the manuscripts), 
whereas the atmosphere stretches far above it ’ from the lowest turnings of the 
moon to the highest peak of Olympus’. This region cannot be wholly without 
inhabitants. Furthermore, the author, in order to obtain the four Stoic 
elements instead of Aristotle’s five, regards the fire-animals and the stats as 
both fire-dwellers. His only concession to Aristotle is to separate the ether, not 
as a distinct element, but merely as the purest upper level of fire. This baroque 
mixture of angelology, empirical observation, and exact scientific thinking, 
corresponds to my idea of Posidonius, who has already been suggested as 
Apuleius’ source by Rathke {De Apulei quern seripsit de deo Socratis libelh, 
p. 33; thesis, Berlin, 1911). Rathke has failed to observe, however, that 
Posidonius makes use of the dialogue On Philosophy in his argument, and 
combines it with the Epinomis. Re^ardt’s fine book on Posidonius (Munich, 
1921) seems to me far too sceptical about the religious and mythical element in 
his thought; for instance, it wrongly denies that he believed in fire-animals. 
Nowadays we underestimate the influence of the old Academy and of the early 
Aristotle on Posidonius and the Stoics in general. The fact that in Doxographi 
432. 4, only four kinds of living thing are ascribed both to Plato and to Aristotle 
is merely one of the many confusions of that textbook-wisdom (cf . Diels in the 
Proleg., p. 64). 
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It is also possible to show how the original form of the argu- 
ment influenced the literature evoked by On Philosophy about 
the eternity of the world. We can follow step by step the process 
by which this literature obtained its weapons from the armoury 
of this dialogue. We have already mentioned in this connexion 
the work traditionally attributed to Philo on the eternity of the 
world, which uses not merely Aristotle but also other good Peri- 
patetic authors like Theophrastus and Critolaus. Since the 
appearance of Aristotle's book the Stoics had come forward 
with their doctrine that the world is continually destroyed and 
regenerated, and the Peripatetic view required to be defended 
against the counter-arguments of the Porch. Because of this 
element in the author, who lived at about the beginning of the 
Christian era and shared the contemporary tendency to har- 
monize Plato and Aristotle, the form of the arguments, which he 
uses without mentioning their originator, has been greatly 
altered, and we are by no means justified in ascribing to Aris- 
totle everything that is included among the fragments. On the 
other hand, just as Rose omits the fire-animals in Apuleius and 
. Philo, so in the present work he omits an argument which, 
while not itself Aristotelian, is nevertheless formulated in words 
borrowed from Aristotle’s 'zoogonic' argument — ^to use the ex- 
pression in the Epinomis. Whereas, according to our hypothesis, 
Aristotle argued by analogy from the living creatures in the 
known elements to the existence of star-souls in the ether, 
Pseudo-Philo presupposes this and converts the argument into 
one against the transitoriness of the world. If all the living 
creatures that maintain themselves in the regions of the various 
elements are one day to disappear, both those on the earth and 
those in the water and those in the air and those in fire (nupi- 
yova), it follows by analogy (koct’ dvoAoylocv) that the heavens 
also, the sun, the moon, and all the stars (i.e. the living things in 
the ether), are dedicated to destruction. This, however, con- 
flicts with their divinity, with which their eternity stands or 
falls.’ It is obvious that we have here a conflation of two classic 
arguments from Aristotle On Philosophy. His inference from 
the divinity of the heaven to its eternity is mechanically applied 
to aU celestial bodies. (By a verbal imitation of the passage in 
> Pseudo-Philo, He Aat. Mundi 14. 45, in Cohn-Reitar. 
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which he called the heaven 'this great visible God’> they are 
described as ' this great and blessed army of visible Gods acknow- 
ledged of old’, 6 TOcroCrros aloerjTMv Oecov eO^aliicov t 6 Tr<i^at 
voyioQels orpccrds). With this the author conflates the zoo- 
gonic argument: if in the four known elements all living things 
pass away, they must do so in the ether also, by analogy. 
The logic, which is decidedly not his strong point, is not im- 
proved by the change. It is in fact an empty verbalism and a 
mere truism, incomprehensible until we see that he is attempting 
to carve something apparently new and original out of the 
famous arguments of his source. To us, however, he does the 
service of confirming the occurrence of the fire-animals, the five 
elements, and the inference from analogy, in the Aristotelian 
argument that we have recovered by examining Cicero. His 
testimony is all the weightier because in other parts of his work, 
where he is obviously using a Stoic source, he recognizes only 
four elements.* 

In order to separate the original from the subsequent addi- 
tions and alterations, it has been necessary to go into the 
historical effects of tlie dialogue. With regard to those argu- 
ments for the divinity of the stars which are next cited by 
Cicero, and which seem to be closely connected with the previous 
one, the problem of distinguishing the original from the accre- 
tions and distortions has recently been raised for the first time. 
It has been suggested that only the last argument (§ 44), which 
indeed is expressly described as such, is Aristotelian.* Strictly 
taken, its opening words ('Nec vero Aristoteles non laudandus 
est in eo, quod , . . imply that the preceding ones also belong 
to him, but in case of necessity it is possible to understand them 
as referring back to the first, which was expressly ascribed to 
him. The intermediate matter would then belong to another 
author, and be inserted here merely because of its similarity to 
Aristotle’s arguments. It is thought that Posidonius’ theory of 
heat can be detected in it, and certainly, in view of what has 
been said in connexion with the first argument, the possibility 
of Stoic colouring cannot be excluded. The various arguments 

‘ Frg. 18. 

* Pseudo-Philo, De Aet. Mundi 11. 29. 

* K. Reinhardt, Poseidouios, pp. 228 S, 
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fonn such a connected and significant series, however, that we 
ought not to tear them apart unless we have to. The train of 
thought is as follows. 

Since all the other elements contain life the ether must do so 
too. Hence the stars that we see there must be living things ; 
and, in keeping with the fineness and mobility of the ether, they 
must be of the highest intelligence and velocity. To extend this 
relation between the elements and the character of the beings 
living in them, the relation between the intellectual quality of 
the stars and the vital powers of the ether is parallel to that 
between the intelligence and temperament of man and the 
food-supply and climatic conditions of his dwelling-place. Where 
the air is pure and thin the inhabitants are more intelligent and 
think more keenly and quickly than those who live in a thick 
and heavy atmosphere. The same applies even to the effects of 
light and heavy foods on the human mind. Since therefore they 
live in the region of the ether, which is the finest of all elements, 
and since they are nourished by the exhalations of earth and 
sea, which are reduced to extreme thinness as they traverse the 
great intervening space, the stars must possess intelligence of 
the highest sort. The correctness of this inference is confirmed 
by a fact of external experience — the inviolable order and 
regularity of their motions. This cannot be the product of 
Nature, since Nature does not behave like a conscious rational 
being; nor can it be explained by chance, for incalculability and 
merdy average results exclude constancy and design. It must 
therefore be the result of a conscious intention and an inner 
purpose. With the final argument this train of thought culmin- 
ates in the demonstration that, as their order and constancy 
imply reason and purpose, so the circularity of their motion 
implies effective free will, since the natural movement of bodies 
is always in a straight line upwards or downwards, and since no 
overruling external force is present here. 

In the first argument Cicero expressly ascribes to Aristotle the 
statement that, since living things occur in all the other elements, 
it is absurd to suppose that they do not also occur in the ether, 
which is 'most suitable' of all 'to beget animate things'. Ac- 
cording to Aristotle the pneuma of life is analogous to the dement 
of the stars, which contains in its purest form the heat that is 
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essential to life.* In this argument the vitalism of the (profes- 
sedly Stoic) doctrine of heat is derived from Aristotle's doc- 
trine of the pneuma, which was the historical germ of the Stoic 
view. The theory that the stars are moved by souls is carefully 
developed to its farthest consequences. The seriousness with 
which the argument takes Plato's semi-mythical view, and its 
conscientious application of the categories of psychology, 
zoology, and physics, show that its author is the early Aristotle. 
He is too respectful and dogmatic to doubt the correctness of 
the view; but the more seriously he takes it, and the more 
acutely he presses it, the quicker he will outgrow it. Plato, 
again, is responsible for the theory that climate and diet in- 
fluence man's body and mind; and the expression of it here is 
verbally similar to a passage of the Laws. The Epinomis, also, 
detects a causal connexion between the material constitution of . 
earthly creatures and the irrationality and disorderliness of their 
motions, and between the ethereal matter of the stars and their 
physical beauty and spiritual perfection. Either this reflects 
the general Academic view, or it is borrowed from Aristotle's 
work, which appeared just prior to the Epinomis,* 

The dialogue On Phihsophy carries out the analogy in more 
detail. The stars are surrounded by the purest atmosphere. 
Their food is the line exhalations of earth and sea — ^Aristotle here 
uses this old physical doctrine to support his view of the heavenly 
beings and their physiological processes; later he abandoned 
it. From this dialogue Cleanthes took it over, together with all 
the rest of Aristotle's early theology, and made it at home in the 
Stoic school.3 

* De Gen. An. II. 3, 736b ag S. * Laws V. 747 d ; Epin. 981 e. 

s In Meteor. II. a, 334b 33 fi., Aristotle exposes the physicists’ theory that 
the sun feeds on the exhalations of the sea. The theory must have been quite 
old, since on the basis of it some physicists naively explained the solstice as a 
change of 'pasture'. Though Aristotle might smile at this anthropomorphic 
account, the general theory was quite consonant with his own view that the hot 
feeds on the wet (e.g. Meiaph. A 3, 983b a3). When he objects that the sup- 
porters of the theory ought to have provided, not merely for the sun, but also 
for the stars (355> 19), that is simply the consequence that he himself had 
formerly developed in the dialogue On Philosophy. Cleanthes took it over from 
this work (Cic. Nat. Deorutn, II. 15, 40. Amim, frg. 304). He also appropriated 
the explanation of the solstice {Nat. Deorutn, III. r4, 37. Amim, frg. 501). In 
comparison with the level attained by Aristotle Stoic physics presents many 
mcamples of this sort of atavism, namely the conflation of Aristotle’s early 
cosmological theology with Pre-Ariatotelian theories. 
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The Epinomis also contains the argument for the existence of 
star-souls from the regularity of the heavenly motions, at some- 
what greater length but with 1^ dialectical power ; and here as 
in Aristotle it is directly connected with the ‘zoogonic’ argu- 
ment. This hitherto imnoticed correspondence obliges us to 
infer that Philip and Aristotle both give the ruling Academic 
doctrine.* Aristotle’s formulation of it was directly suggested 
by Plato. In the Laws, at the beginning of the argument that 
the stars have souls, we read that some say ' that aU things do 
become, have become, and will become, some by nature, some by 
art, and some by chance ’. The elements and ‘ the bodies which 
come next in order — earth, and sun, and moon, and stars — ’ 
'all exist by nature and chance, and none of them by art’, for 
they are totally and absolutely without soul.* The physicists 
whom Plato is attacking meant by nature the same as Aristotle 
in these arguments (for he is here using their trichotomy and 
refuting them with their own weapons), namely an aggregation 
of matter without mind or soul. Plato,. on ^the contrary, makesT 
the soul Ae chief pujnciple of becoming, a nd henc e demands aj 
new conception of nature.^ There are, however, countless' pass/ 
ages in Aristotle where this lower c onception o f nature, havi ng 
once become familiar to him, is used without hesitation ; in the 
very next argument, for example, the tendency of fire and air to 
go upwards, and of earth and water to go downwards, is said to 
be a natural movement. The division of all becoming into 
natural, fortuitous, and intentional, aJso occurs in his Protrep- 
iicus. ’ The method of the argument, namely the establishment 
of one possibility by the elimination of all others, is connected 
with Plato’s later dialectic of division, and is characteristic of 
Aristotle. 

The same method is used in the last argument, a refinement 
of the previous one, which is expressly stated to come from 
Aristotle. All motion is produced either by natxure or by force or 
by free will. So far as it is natural, the motion of bodies is 
alwa^ in a straight line upwards or downwards, and not 
circidar like the motion of the heavenly bodies. Nor can this 
circukr motion be explained by external force, for what force 
caiTBe greater than that of those bodies themselves ? The only 
‘ ' spin., gSs S. * Lams X. 888 b fi. * Lams X. 892 c, 89X c. 
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remaining possibility is motion by free will. For this inference 
too there is a parallel in the Epinomis, where mention is made of 
a most perfect deliberation (dplorri poOAsuais) on the part of 
the star-souls.* This is the ground of the unalterable necessity 
that guides the revolutions of the stars. Their perfection con- 
sists in the fact that the circular path, which the star-soul at the 
same time contemplates and wiUs, is the ideal mathematical 
form. This act of will can never alter, because all true perfec- 
tion excludes the tendency to deteriorate. Thus the law that 
the soul of the star imposes on its matter necessarily involves 
that the star has free will, since without this there could be no 
reflection with a view to action.2 To this extent Aristotle’s 
notion of free will is the exact complement of the notion of most 
perfect deliberation in the Epiitomis ; they are adjacent elements 
in a single thought-construction.^ The doctrine that the stars 
move of their own free will, being an obvious contradiction of 
Aristotle’s later views, has compelled those who deny his de- 
velopment to institute the most desperate ad-hoc conjectures. 
It is said that Cicero has simply grossly misunderstood his 
authonty.^ It is not worth while to refute these extravagances 
in detail; our analysis of the theory of star-souls seems to have 
made it clear that, even if this intermediate stage in Aristotle’s 
development were not so unquestionably recorded, we should be 
practically obliged to reconstruct it a priori in all its parts. 

The last argument also throws much light on the origin of 

* Epin. gSa c. * Epin. 982 b. 

3 The motion of the stars can be dne to free -will only if it rests on conscious 
purpose (iTpocdpcois). The latter, however, is 'delibeiative desire', and there- 
fore presupposes deliberation (Eth. Nic. III. s). In iii2» 21 Aristotle expressly 
denies that there can be deliberation about things eternal. Thus he rejects his 
earlier doctrine that the stars have wills. In his later period the only remnant 
of the old view is the use of the word 'action' (irpinTtw) in connexion with the 
heavenly motions. This early doctrine that the stars have conscious wills must 
not be confused with the view that God, as the final cause, moves the world by 
means of the desire with which all things strive towards him (cf. Zeller, vol. ii. 
2*. p. 375 i n. 3). The latter involves neither that matter is an independent 
principle of action which strives towards Form, nor that all things including the 
inorganic world possess souls. According to Aristotle everything seeks to 
perform its function perfectly, and that is its good (KaX6v) . Because of this it is 
connected with everything else (cf. Mitaph^ A 10, 1075s 16, ' all things are ordered 
together somehow’). The connexion of all things with each other is the order 
(T6t|is) of tile world, whose 'end' is God, the most perfect being. Thus every 
thing seeks God in so far as it realizes its own ' end '. 

* Bemays, Die Dialoge des Aristoteles, p. 104. 
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Aristotle’s celestial physics, i.e. his doctrine of ether. Were it 
not that we have already proved it, it might be doubted whether 
in this dialogue the ether was assumed without demonstration, 
on the ground that he here reckons as 'natural' only the motions 
of heavy bodies downwards and of light ones upwards in a 
straight line, whereas he derives the circular motion of the stars 
not from their material constitution but from their free will. 
Contrariwise, he teUs us in the De Caelo that there are five 
elements and a special kind of motion is natural to each of them, 
motion downwards to water and earth, upwards to fire and air, 
and in a circle to ether.' He expressly calls the latter the body 
that moves in a circle, thus making this an essential property 
of it. Here again those who deny his development are i:iven to 
the desperate expedient of reducing the account in the dialogue 
On Philosophy to mere poetry but the arguments are far too 
acute and serious for that, and apparently it has escaped notice 
that the two views are mutually exclusive. The derivation of 
circular motion from the material nature of the ether reveals the 
intention to explain aU phenomena of movement whatever by 
the natural laws of matter ; but this can be done only by means of 
a double physics, one terrestrial and the other cosmic, the latter 
being exempt from the former’s law of gravitation. The double- 
entry book-keeping thus established was not abolished again 
until modem physics. At any rate it was a scientific improve- 

* De Caela I. 2-3. 

* Bernays (op. cit., p. 104) was -unable to conceive how Aristotle in this 
dialogue could have so utterly repudiated the fundamentals of his cosmology 
(presumably this means the derivation of all becoming from ‘natural* causes), 
and could have so unhesitatingly accepted 'the vulgarly anthropomorphic 
deification of the heavenly bodies’. Such a misconception was possible only at 
a time when insufficient attention was paid to Plato's Laws and to the Epinomis, 
before the efiect of Zeller’s rej ection of the former bad altogether ceased. Plato's 
doctrine of star-souls has nothing to do with the naive popular belief in Helios 
and Selene. To derive the circular motion of stars and sky from an immaterial 
cause was the most natural thing for a Platonist, since Plato thought of Nus as 
a circular movement, and since the. new discovery of the regularity and 
simplicity of the heavenly motions favoured the suggestion that they were pro- 
duced by a mathematical intelligence, cf. Plat. Tint. 34 a. 37 c, and often. 
According to the Timasus Nus and Necessity di-vided the creation of the cosmos 
between them (47 E). In De An. 1. 3, 4o6h 26 if., Aristotle attacks in detail the 
doctrine of the continuous circular motion of Nus. With lus abandonment of 
riiis Platonic view, and with his change in the notion of the psychological 
functioning of Nus, there inevitably followed the fall of the theory of immanent 
star-souls. 
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ment on the procedure of the Academy and of Aristotle in his 
early years, which had given an anthropomorphic account of the 
relation between the mathematical law and the inert matter of 
the stars by introducing psychophysical analogies — ^the Epino- 
mis even ascribed legislative functions to the will of the stars.* 
We now see that the original purpose of the ether must have 
been something other than to derive the celestial motions from 
the nature of the matter of the stars, since it was already 
in existence as a hypothesis before it was endowed with the 
attribute of circular motion. What first gave rise to it was 
obviously the new and precise calculations, undertaken by the 
school of Eudoxus and by Philip of Opus, about the size and 
distance of sun, moon, and the other heavenly bodies. These 
calculations rendered untenable the old physical doctrine that 
the upper heavens and the stars are composed wholly of fire; in 
view of the smallness of the earth and the infinite extent of the 
imiverse there was no longar any proportion between the 
quantity of fire and the other elements, and in fact it would have 
consumed them Thus the new discoveries upset the theory 
of the mutation of the elements and thereby removed one of the 
foundations of contemporary cosmology.* Later on Aristotle 
used his hypothesis to construct a cosmic physics without star- 
souls or mythical additions. We now have the later view fully 
developed in the first book of the De Caelo, which makes an 
impressive beginning with the new doctrine; it is not too rash, 
however, to assert that this lecture has undergone later altera- 
tions, and that in its original form it belongs to the period when 
the notion of ether was new. In favour of this it may be said 
that in content it is concerned almost entirely with Plato's later 
cosmology and criticizes that alone, that parts of it are still quite 
theological in colouring, and that large portions are taken over 
verbatim from the third book of the dialogue On Philosophy. 

The doctrine of the sfar-gods and of thd divinity of the cosmos 
(i.e. the sky), which received its first complete statement in this 
dialogue of Aristotle's, constitutes, together with Plato's cos- 
mology as a whole, the permanent expression of the great intel- 

* spin. 983 B, ‘the necessity wliicli belongs to the soul which possesses 
intelligence . , . legislates as ruling and not as ruled’. 

* Arist. Mtteor, I. 3, ssgh 2 ft., esp, 340* i S. 
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lectual stimulus given to the philosophical world of the fourth 
century by the new astronomical discoveries. The hypothesis 
that the planetary motions are circular and perfectly orderly, 
and that the original configuration of the whole heavens periodic- 
ally returns when the Great Year^ is complete, threw the most 
astonishing light on Plato’s fundamental principle that the 
material phenomena of the sensible world are controlled by 
mind and order, and opened up fruitful relations between philo- 
sophy and the study of facts. The first attempt to illustrate on 
a grand scale the ‘rule of reason’ over matter was the doctrine 
of star-souls. This went far beyond the needs of mere natural 
science, but its myth of the sold opened up unsuspected oppor- 
tunities for the construction of a Weltanschauung. It is clear 
that to Plato ths important part of the doctrine was its m3d:hical 
and spiritualistic element. Its appeal to the early Aristotle, on 
the other hand, rested on the fact that speculation, whose in- 
soluble problems the human mind cannot perpetually avoid, 
could here base itself on solid empirical facts, even if they were 
facts that admitted of more than one explanation. Thus, while 
the views of both coincide in content, Aristotle’s close-knit 
argumentation breathes a new scientific spirit, according to 
which all myths, however overflowing with emotional values, 
are simply material for methodical inquiiy. This spirit reveals 
itself most clearly in his positively insatiable desire for proof. If 
we compare the account in the Epinomis, where Plato’s doctrine 
is swallowed dogmatically and full rein given to the taste for 
edification and religious mystery, we perceive still more clearly 
that, in dealing with the Platonic myth, the choice lay between 
scholasticism on the one hand and critical science on the other. 
Plato himself understood himself in this way, and gave his 
pupils the right to apply this realistic measure to himsdf, when 
he introduced his myth as one of several possible hypotheses.® 
But what great thinker ever understood himself correctly ? The 
old controversy whether Aristotle understood Plato shows a 

‘ The'GreatYear'iBinentioaediiiArist. frg. 25. Rose can scarcely be right, 
however, in including this among the {cagments of On Philosophy, since 
Tacitus {Dial. 16 , 10 fi.) tells us that it was referred to in Cicero's Hortonsius, 
Cicero took it presumably from the main source, which was Aristotle's Pro- 
trsptUnu ; but with this question we are not concerned. 

* Plato, Laws X, 898 B. 
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complete lack of comprehension. He appears to stand upon 
the same ground and wrestle with Plato for better insight; 
but his victory consists not in refuting him but in impressing 
the stamp of his own nature on everything Platonic that he 
touches. 

The same is true of the second main division of the dialogue, 
namely the philosophy of rel^n ; for in this work Aristotle 
founded not merely Hellenistic theology,* but also that sym- 
pathetic but at the same time objective study of the inner 
religious life for which antiquity had no name and no inde- 
pendent discipline apart from metaphysics. It did not vindicate 
its independence until the modem age gave it the name of 
'philosophy of religion’. This is another aspect of the early 
Aristotle which, in spite of its inestimable importance for the 
history of the human mind, has been overlooked or ignored down 
to the present day — ^perhaps because the conventional picture 
of him (as a purely intellectualist metaphysician) might have 
been disturbed if it had appeared that his dialectical operations 
were inspired from within by a living religion, with which all the 
members of the logical organism of his philosophy were pene- 
trated and informed. The history of the philosophy of religion, 
in the modem sense of the phrase, begins with the sophists and 
their first great attempts to give a psychological explanation of 
its nature and origin. Rationalism, however, can never advance 
more than a little way along this road, because it lacks the organ 


‘ What he worked out under this name as an independent discipline derives, 
indeed, in content from the later form of Plato's general view of the world ; hut 
his. foundation of a separate discipline indicates an intense concentration of the 
spirit on the prohiem of God, which was something entird^ new, and had an 
epoch-making significance for Hellenistic philosophy. The Stoic theology- 
developed the Aristotelian. It is true that owing to its monistic tendency it 
abandoned Aristotle's transcendent God, but coincidence of content is not the 
decisive thing in the evaluation of his influence. What is decisive is the whole 
inner attitude of the new age towards the problem of theology, and the posi- 
tion assigned to it in the very centre of philosophy. In content Aristotle’s theo- 
logy, wi& its sharp distuiction between the highest God and the star-gods, did 
not exert its full influence until the beginning of the Christian era. Tlds age 
demanded a dots eiesttpermtissimus, who, unseen, guides the world from a 
sublimely distant throne, high above Uie courses of the stars. Aristotle then 
began to have a strong efiect on contemporary Platonism; his -view was com- 
bined sometimes with Oriental religious beliefs, and sometimes -with the so- 
called negative theology, which waa the climax of religious experience in the 
Hellenistic East, whether pagan or Christian, 
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by which the phenomena of the religious life are properly per- 
ceived ; and hence the philosophy of religion did not enter on its 
classical period until the time of the early Aristotle and the 
Acadanay in the later days of Plato. Here were supplied the two 
conditions essential for a study at once psychologically penetrat- 
ing and religiously productive— on the one hand increased 
theoretical insight into all the phenomena of the spirit, on the 
other hand a piety, arising out of Plato’s power of constructing 
myths and symbols, which opened fresh sources of religious in- 
spiration fo a community imbued with a new feeling for the 
values of life. It is a fact, though the accepted history of philo- 
sophy may ignore it, that almost the entire stock of later and 
modem ideas about the philosophy of religion can be traced to 
this society. 

The main question concerns the natural sources, and the 
theoretical justification, of our iimer certainty about the objects 
of religion, that is to say, it concerns the reality of the numinous. 
To the naive religious consciousness this is no problem at all. It 
becomes one only when popular faith has been destroyed, and 
the intellect has been specifically directed towards the sphere of 
religious ideas. Then comes the period of arguments for the 
existence of God. After the hasty triumph of criticism with its 
destructive rationalism, the religious instinct, homeless but in- 
eradicable, seeks shelter with its conqueror. The Xenophontic 
arguments for God’s existence arise from this need for the aid of 
rationalism. Now Plato in his early and middle periods had no 
objective and theoretical attitude towards the question, such as 
is impUed in the existence of a philosophy of religion. He was 
engaged in creating new worlds, in which the only proper 
demeanour was that of pious contemplation. The Form of the 
Good was not merely an eternal ideal for the state, but also the 
S5nnbol of a new consciousness of God. It was in fact religion 
itself, for with Plato’s philosophy religion entered on the stage 
of speculation and science entered on that of the creation of 
reli^ous ideas. Not until his later days do we find reflection on 
the roots of faith and on its compatibility with natural science. 
Jn the theology of his old age the ruling thought is that of the 
priority of soul to body, and of spirit and law to blind matter. 
The Ionian conception of nature as mechanical causation gives 
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way to a view according to which everything is derived from 
spiritual forces and is once more 'full of Gods’.* 

The real argument for God’s existence first appears with the 
early Aristotle. He it was who, in the third book On Philosophy, 
demonstrated the reality of a highest being with strictly syllo- 
gistic arguments, and thus gave the problem the sharp, apodictic 
form which has continually goaded keen religious thinkers, in all 
later centuries, towards new attempts to make our experience of 
the ineffable visible even to the eye of the understanding. 'In 
general, wherever there is a better there is also a best. Now 
since among the things that are one is better than another, 
there is also a best thing, and this would be the divine.’* Here 
we stumble upon the root of the ontological argument, though 
bound up, as Aristotle's physics require, with the teleological 
one. Wherever there is a series of comparable things display- 
ing gradual differences of value there is also a most perfect thing 
or maximum, even when we are concerned not with mere 
imaginary series, but with the actual series from less to more 
perfect in reality. In nature, which to Aristotle possesses a form 
and purpose that work and create from within, all is gradation ; 
every lower thing is related to something higher and ruling. To 
him this teleological order is a law of nature and can be empiric- 
ally demonstrated. It follows that in the realm of existing things 
(i.e. among the real Forms of nature) there is a most perfect 
thing, which, naturally, must also be a real Form, and which, as 
the highest final cause, is the principle of everything else. This 
is what is meant by the last sentence, that the most perfect 
being would be identical with the divine. Within the Aristo- 
telian view of nature as a realm of strictly graded Forms this 
argument is valid; and it avoids the later mistake of supposing 
that the existence of the most perfect being is a predicate in- 
volved in the very idea of perfection, so that it could be obtained 
from this idea by mere analysis without the aid of experience. 
The Form of aU real Forms must necessarily be itself real. 
When Aristotle equates this with the divine he does not, of 
course, thereby prove the truth of the popular notion of God. 

* Plato, Laws X. 899 b ; Epin. 991 d. 

* Frg. to. The atgument reappears in the great sdioolmen as tile arswmmfuM 
M gradihus. 
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What he does is to give a new interpretation of this notion, 
which like all human thinp is subject to change, in the spirit of 
the teleological view of the world. No doubt the dialogue also 
contained the arguments with which we are familiar from the 
treatises, that from the eternity of motion, and that from the 
necessity of supposing a limit to the series of causes in order to 
avoid an infinite regress. It was the first great attempt to render 
the problem of God amenable to scientific treatment, by basing 
dialectically cogent inferences on a consistent interpretation of 
nature. Circumstances imposed the task on Aristotle, but only 
the greatest logical architect of all time would have dared to 
compress the whole result of his immense efforts into these few 
simple-sounding sentences. The one thing that we must not do 
is to separate them from his physics and examine them by 
themselves. They are the necessary conclusion of the detailed 
development of an eidological theory of nature ; and they enable 
us to be sure that Aristotle's physics was already completed in 
principle at the time when he wrote the dialogue, from which it 
follows that it was conceived while he was still in the atmosphere 
of the Academy. 

Aristotle also examined in this work the psychological sources 
of belief in God, not out of cold scientific curiosity, but in order 
that others might experience what he had experienced. He was 
thus well aware that even the most gifted logic can never attain 
to that irresistible force of inner conviction which arises out of 
the inspired presentiments of the soul.* Nobody in the ancient 
world ever spoke more beautifully or more profoundly about the 
personal and emotional side of all religious life than Aristotle 
during the years when religion was the central problem in his 
mind. In the dialogue On Philosophy, when he was preparing to 
discuss the divinity of the stars, he spoke of the feeling of awe in 
the presence of that which is higher than men. He recognized 

‘ De Ca$lo II, i, 384*’ 3, also speaks of the co-operation of scientific specula- 
tion and the inner sense of God (iiiamia ittpi 16* 0e6v) which rests on immediate 
feeling ; thus it distinguishes clearly between the two. Presumably it was Plato 
who first took the notion of inner divination (pomOfoeot), which the poets 
■were already using in the sense of the presentiment of external events, and 
stamped it with the philosophical meaning of a divination not of the future but 
of deep and hidden affinities, Aristotle then applied it for the fihst time to the 
problem of faith and knowledge, and made knowledge and divination two 
commensurable and complementary forms of religious consciousness. 
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that inner composure is the essence of all religious devotion." 
Just as we do not venture to enter a temple until our feelings are 
composed, so, he declares, whenever we inquire into the nature 
of the stars, we ought to enter the temple of the cosmos in a 
devotional manner. No doubt the words were intended to pre- 
pare for the accusation of godlessness which he then launched 
against those who denied that the heavens and the stars were 
divine and indestructible.* Towards the end of his work On 
Prayer he wrote, ' God is either Nus or something beyond Nus ’. 
Why write a book on prayer, if not to show that we shall not 
think it unworthy of a philosopher to approach Godhead in 
prayer so long as we take it to heart that God is Nus, or higher 
than all reason, and that only through Nus can a mortal 
approach Him .5* Neither Schleiermachernor Kant distinguished 
more sharply between faith and knowledge, between feeling and 
understanding, than did the originator of speculative argument 
for God’s existence in his classic pronouncement: ‘Those who 
are being initiated are not required to grasp anything with the 
understanding (pocGetv), but to have a certain inner experience 
(TrotSelv), and so to be put into a particular frame of mind, pre- 
suming that they are capable of this frame of mind in the first 
place,’* It is not accidental that he formulates this epoch- 
making discovery in connexion with the mystery-religions. The 
cults of the old gods lacked the personal relationship between 
the righteous man and his God, whereas the mysteries gave it 
the foremost place by their mere exclusiveness, and encouraged 
it still further through the various grades of initiation, and 
through the differences in fervour with which the individual 
members of the faithful received them. It is this spiritual factor, 
and not the ‘intellectual significance’ of their content, which 
accounts for the keen interest accorded to these cults, from the 
end of the fifth century onwards, in all quarters where religion was 

" Ftg. 14. > Cf. pp. 139-140 above. 

" Frg. 49. The purpose of emphasizing God’s transcendence at the end of a 
work on prayer must logically have been to apply it to the question how we 
ought to pray. The demand that we should pray in Nus and in truth arose in 
the Platonic community, and through it the philosophical spirit of Attica restored 
religion to the men of the fourth century. The fact that the gospel according 
to St. John gave it a new content (iv. 24] by writing Pueuma (spirit) instead of 
Nus (certainly without knowledge of Aristotle’s works) in no way diminishes 
the significance of this demand for the history of the mind. •* Frg. 15. 
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alive. How often do Plato and the early Aristotle borrow their 
language and symbols to give colour and form to their own new 
religious feeling ! The mysteries showed that to the philosopher 
religion is possible only as personal awe and devotion, as a special 
kind of experience enjoyed by natures that are suitable for it, as 
the soul’s spiritual traffic with God; and this insight constitutes 
nothing less than a new era of the religious spirit. It is impossible 
to estimate the influence of these ideas on the Hellenistic world, 
and on the spiritual religion that was in process of formation. 

Aristotle derives the subjective conviction of God's existence 
from two sources ; from man’s experience of the inspired might 
of the soul, which, in the instants when it rids itself of the body, 
in sleep or at the approach of death, takes on its own ' real nature ' 
and pierces the future with prophetic eye ; and from the sight of 
the starry heavens.' This derivation is not to be understood 
historically ; it does not refer to the men of primitive times ; it is 
a pregnant juxtaposition of the two great wonders that aU the 
enlig htenment of the enlightened cannot explain, the residue 
that the system of rationalistic physics cannot reduce. Prophecy 
and the irrational and obscurer elements of the soul’s life had 
always aroused great interest in the Academy, and the emo- 
tional religious feeling for the cosmos had taken its origin there. 
What Aristotle here compresses into a formula is simply the 
religious attitude of Plato's circle towards the universe. Even 
the formula is borrowed from Plato ; for in the Laws he derives 
the belief in God from the same two sources, the everflowing 
being (dh/aos oiraia) of the inner life of the soul, and the sight 
of the eternal order of the stars.® No other formula could express 
so fitly the timeless truth of the religious element in Platonism, 
free from all temporary dogmatic details. Again and again it 
reappears in history as the symbol of the ultimate unassailable 
postulate with which the spirit confronts the inexorable forces 
of matter and chance. We naturally think of Kant’s words at 
the end of the Critique of Practical Reason. ' Two things fill the 
spirit with ever fresh and increasing wonder and awe, the more 
often and the more persistently they are reflected upon, the 
starry heavens above me and the moral law within me.' The 
transformation of the first source, the everflowing being of the 
* Frg, 10. * Laws XII. 966 v. 
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soul (as Plato calls it), into the moral law, is characteristic of the 
difference between the Platonic and the Kantian spirit, although 
it really goes back to the Stoics. Kant does not definitely say so, 
but it is clear from his words that this 'wonder and awe’ are of 
a religious nature, and were originally introduced precisely as 
sources of the belief in the existence and government of God. 

Aristotle preserves the original form of the second argument 
also. Instead of the marvel of the soul as such, he speaks of the 
prophetic powers that slumber within it, awakening only when 
it has rid itself of the body. This is the Platonic view. The 
recognition of occult phenomena, inaccessible to science, is also 
contrary to Aristotle’s later doctrine ; he refutes it in detail in 
his work on dreams.* Will any one offer to explain all this as a 
mere concession to the dialogue-style ? It is the same attitude 
towards divination as that in the Eudemus. There is no clearer 
sign of the depth to which spiritualism had driven its roots in 
Aristotle than this fact, that, even after he had abandoned the 
theory of Ideas, he stiU retained for some time Plato's conception 
of the soul, and no doubt his doctrine of immortality also. Among 
those who have found this doctrine in our passage is Posidonius.* 

* Arist. De DivinatiofU per Somnum, c. i, ^62^ 20 ; there are no truth-telling 
dreams sent by God; cf. 462b 12. In Timaeus 71 a-b and Epin. 985 c, on the 
other hand, the position is the same as that of On Philosophy, frg. 10. 

* Posidonius took over the passage on the prophetic power of the soul (frg. 
10) in his book On EivinatioH, and Cicero makes this book the basis of his 
account in De Divinatione I. 63, as he does frequently in this work. 

Sextus Empiricus, Adversus Pky- 

sicos I. 20-.21 (p. 395, 1 . 6). Cicero, De Divinatione 1 . 63. 

Aristotle said that the notion, of gods 
came from two beginnings . . . from 
the phenomena of spiritual life by 
reason of the ecstasies and prophecies 

which the soul experiences in sleep. (63) When therefore sleep has removed 
(21) For, he says, when the soul is by the mind from the society and contact 
itself in sleep, then it puts on its of the body, then it remembers the 
proper nature and foresees and fore- past, perceives the present, and fore- 
tells the future. The same thing sees the future . . . and thus when 
occurs also in the separation from the death approaches it is much more 
bodyatdeath. At any rate he believes divine. (64) That dying men have 
that the poet Homer bad observed foreknowledge is also proved by the 
this when lie made Fatroclus, as he example which Posidonius adduces.... 
was being killed, foretell the killing of An instance of this ... is Homer's 
Hector, and Hector foretell the death Hector, who when dying declares the 
of Achilles. approaching death of Achilles. 

Aristotle’s expression 'foresees and foretells the future’ was adopted by 
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The two sources of belief in God were also borrowed from this 
dialogue by the Stoics. Cleanthes, who puts them side by side 
with the hypotheses of Prodicus and Democritus about the 
origin of religion, thereby shows that he wrongly took them in 
the historical sense.' 

The great influence of the work on the Hellenistic age appears 
again in a famous passage which recurs at second hand in all 
Stoic theologies. This passage has been preserved by Cicero, 
and certainly belongs to the proof of God's existence in the 
third book On Philosopl^? For the sake of the power with 
which it suggests the overwhelming experience of the divinity 
of the cosmos it may be translated here. 

‘ If there were men who had always lived beneath the earth in good and 
shining habitations, adorned with statues and pictures and supplied with 
all the things possessed in abundance by those who are considered happy, 
and if, however, they had never gone out above the earth, but had heard 
by rumour and report that there is a certain divine presence and power, 
and then if at some time the gorges of the earth were opened and they 
were able to escape out of those hidden places and to come forth into 
these regions which we inhabit, then, when they suddenly saw the earth 
and the seas and the sky, when they had learnt ^e greatness of the clouds 
and the power of the -v^ds, when they bad gazed on the sun and recog- 
nized his greatness and beauty and the efficacy with which he causes day 
by spreading his light through the whole sky, when moreover, night 
having darkened the lands, they perceived the whole sky laid out and 
adorned with stars, and the variety of the lights of the moon, now waxing 
now waning, and the risings and settings of them all and their courses 
ratified and immutable to all eternity — ^wben they saw this they would 
straightway think that there are gods and that these are the mighty works 
of gods.' 

The first thing that we notice is his dependence on the cave in 
Plato’s Republic. The latter is a magnificent representation of 
the fundamental experience of Plato's philosophy, namely the 
reduction of the visible woiid to a realm of mere shadows, and 

Posidonius in his definition of divination as 'praesensio et praedictio futuri’. 
He also increased the number of examples out of his own unmistakable wealth 
of learning. The dream of Endemus is included among them (53). As was to 
be expected, special attention is paid to Plato, the Pythagoreans, and Hera- 
elides of Pontus (46 and 60-62), Here again Posidonius has been gready in- 
flnenced by the early Aristotle. 

> In De Natura Deorum II. 3, X3 (fig. 528 in Amim), Ciewo reports that 
Cleanthes gave four reasons for the ‘ origin’ of the belief in God. The first and 
fourth come from Arktotle Oh Philosophy, the two others from Democritus and 
Prodicus. ’ Frg. 12. 
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the vision of true being by which the philosopher is separated 
from his brothers and rendered lonely. Aristotle’s simile also 
breathes a new attitude towards the world. His men, however, 
have not lived in caves. They are modem, cultivated, satiated, 
miseducated persons, who bury themselves like moles in the 
sunless and comfortless splendour in which they are seeking 
their dubious happiness. He makes them ascend one day into 
the light, there to perceive the drama that he himself sees, the 
immeasurable marvel of reality, the divine structure and motion 
of the cosmos. He teaches them to contemplate, not a super- 
natural world, but that which is visible to aU and yet seen of 
none. He is conscious of being the first Greek to see the real 
world with Plato’s eyes, and his intentional alteration of Plato’s 
simile is a sign of this view of his historical mission. What he 
gives us instead of the Ideas is the contemplation of the wonder- 
ful shapes and arrangements of the cosmos, a contemplation 
which, intensified untU it becomes religion, leads up to the in- 
tuition of the divine director of it aU. 

By means of the Epinomis, which is equally emphatic in 
assigning to theology the central position in philosophy, we 
know that these lofty speculations met with energetic opposi- 
tion from the Greeks. According to the popular Greek view the 
knowledge of the divine, the Gnosis of the Orientals, is a thing 
that must be for ever unattainable to mortals ; and unhappy is 
the man who plagues his head with the search for the forbidden 
fruit. Aristotle himself, at the beginning of the Metaphysics, 
deprecates the deeply-rooted Hellenic dislike of extravagant 
(irEptepylo) and high-flown audacities of thinking. He often 
opposes the ancient wisdom according to which a mortal should 
think mortal things; and he earnestly invites us to live in 
eternity.* Theology became possible to the Greeks only when 
the discovery of laws in the heavenly motions had led to the 
assumption of star-souls, and wheh assured knowledge of the 

' Epin. 988 a: ‘Let none of the Greeks fear that it is not right for mortal 
men ever to busy themselves with matters divine ; they must hold entirely the 
opposite view'; 988 b, the divine power is free from jealousy. The same ideas 
reappear with verbal echoes in Aristotle's Metaph. A 2, 28 S, Cf. also 

Efh. Nie. X. 7, iiyyh 31 ; 'we must not follow those [e.g. Epichormus (frg. so in 
Diels), and Euripides (Bacehae 395 and 427 S,)] who advise us, being men, to 
think of human things, but must, so far as we can, make ourselves immortal.' 
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'visible Gods’ had brought within measurable distance the 
possibility of an exact and astronomical theology based on ex- 
perience. To this we must add the influence of the East, as the 
Epinomis tells us and other evidence confirms. The Socratic 
‘know thyself', the quintessence of ApoUine wisdom, was now 
converted into its opposite, In his Life of Socrates Aristoxenus 
the Peripatetic related that an Indian, meeting Socrates in 
Athens, asked him about his philosophy. When Socrates 
answered that he was attempting to understand human life, the 
Indian represented to him the hopelessness of such an under- 
taking, since man cannot know himself until he knows God.* 
This sounds apocryphal, but it is simply the legendary formula- 
tion of the view, universal in the later Academy and summed up 
in the Epinomis as a programme for religious reform, that in 
future CHental astralism and theology would have to be com- 
bined with the Delphic religion of Hellas, if the Greeks were to 
make religious progress.* In the opinion of the author, who gives 
us the ruling tendency in the Academy (he could hardly repre- 
sent merely personal preferences as the conclusion of Plato’s 
Laws), the way to this combination is through mysticism. Aris- 
totle shares with him, and with all Academics whatever, the 
view that cogniiio dei is conceivable only if it is God Himself 

* Aristoxenus, Irg. 31 in Mueller. The visit of the Indian to Athens is also 
mentioaed in the fragment of Aristotle (fcg, 32) preserved in Diogenes Laertius 
II. 45. If this were genuine it would presumably have to be assigned to the 
first book of the dialogue On Philosophy ; but Rose was probably right in in- 
cluding it under the remains of the spurious Magious, since its contents do not 
accord with Aristotle. The nearest parallels to the theology of the supposed 
Indian (it is really that of the later Plato) are Aristotle’s ^otrepticus (whose 
demand that human action be based on the knowledge of God reappears in Eih, 
Eud. VIII, 3, i249l> 13-21) and the AMbiadss Major, which Friedlgnder has 
recently attempted to rehabilitate, and has assigned to Plato's early period 
{Der grosss Alcibiades sin Weg m Plato, Bonn, 1921). This dialogue cul- 
minates in the thesis, elaborately and somewhat pedantically developed, that 
the Delphic maxim 'know thyself’ can be realized only through the self- 
contemplation of Nus in the mirror of the knowledge of God (132 E-133 c). 
The attainment of this thereby becomes the real focus of all the ethical, 
political, and educational problems that Plato's school inherited from Socrates. 
The Epinomis also stands for this reduction of all ethical questions, both of 
happiness and of virtue, to the question of the knowledge of God. The Alci- 
Wades is obviously an attempt, undertaken by some disciple at the same time 
as the above-mentioned works, to apply theology to the problems of Plato's 
early days, and to anchor them in a firm dogmatic principle, to wit, the 
mysticism of Plato's later doctrine of Nvs. ' 

* Spin, 987 s-988 A. 
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knowing Himself. He pictures this activity as something tran- 
scendental and beyond the mwely human standard. The self is 
the Ntts, which is said to 'come in from without’ and to be 'the 
divine in us’ ; and it is throi^h Nus that the knowledge of God 
enters into us. The author of the Epinomis goes so far as to 
speak of the participation of the one contemplator in the one 
phronesis, whereas Aristotle never emphasizes God's unity with 
human iV«s more than His transcendence.* In any event it is 
impossible to understand Aristotle’s influence on posterity 
unless we realize that he breathed this atmosphere for many 
years, and that his metaphysics is rooted in it, however far it 
may have developed beyond it on the logical side. The estab- 
lishment of the worship of the stars, which are confined to no 
land or nation but shine on all the peoples of the earth,* and of 
the transcendental God who is enthroned above them, inaugu- 
rates the era of religious and philosophic universalism. On the 
crest of this last wdve Attic culture streams out into the Hellen- 
istic sea of peoples. 

’ In Metaph. A 3, 983* s-li, the Icnowledge of God is identified urith God's 
knowledge. For the union of the human spirit with the divine seo Spin. 986 D. 

* Spin. 984 A. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE ORIGINAL METAPHYSICS 
I. THE PROBLEM 

T he importance of the dialogue On Philosophy is not ex- 
hausted by the light it throws on the period between the 
Academy and ^e Lyceum. It gives us for the first time a fixed 
point in the development of Aristotle’s opinions, and a historic- 
ally accurate starting-place from which to analyse his meta- 
physical treatise. The earlier works obviously rest on an entirely 
different basis ; but what is the relation between the doctrines of 
this classical dialogue, in which he made it public that hence- 
forth he dissented from Plato's views, and the traditional Aris- 
totelian metaphysics ? Naturally, we must not take what we 
have learnt from the fragments and read it into the text of the 
treatise — ^itself, indeed, fragmentary, but still incomparably 
fuller. Our recovered picture of the lost work would, however, 
become important, if analysis of the Metaphysics were of itself 
to lead us along the same lines. 

The fundamental conceptions of the Metaphysics were un- 
doubtedly already determined when Aristotle wrote the dialogue. 
Even if we knew nothing else but that it contained the doctrine 
of the unmoved mover, we riiould thereby be assured that he 
had already established t he co nceptions of matter and form, of 
potency and a ct, a nd his own conception of substance. More- 
over, ^e three sq)arate inquiries of which the dialogue was 
composed, the historical, the critical, and the theological, have 
their counterparts in the Metaphysics, the first in the first book, 
the second in the concluding books and throughout, the third in 
Book A. A more difficult question is how far the dialogue con- 
tained any parallel to the so-called central books of the Meta- 
physics, those which develop the theory of substance and of 
potency and act. We may say either that Aristotle considered 
these investigations too hard and too esoteric for publication, or 
that it is simply an accident that no fragment of this portion 
remains. In any event it cannot have occupied so large a space 
as in the Metaphysics, where it outweighs ever3dhing else. 
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espedaHy if we omit the introduction (A-E). Theology, on the 
contrary, was developed much more thoroughly than it is in 
Book A, for our accounts tell us much of which the Metaphysics 
by itself would have given no inkling. With the doctrine of 
star-souls we are transported into a distinctly earlier stage of 
Aristotle’s development, and there is much to indicate that, if 
we had more of the dialogue, its divergence would probably 
appear still greater. That would seem to be a proof of the late 
origin of the Metaphysics, which would thus have to be assigned 
to Aristotle's last period ; and this would agree thoroughly with 
the view that has obtained up to now, for ever since the Roman 
empire it has been a widespread opinion that the Metaphysics 
was written late and left unfinished. 

This picture alters entirely, however, as soon as we analyse 
the Metaphysics. The origin of the hook bearing this name now 
becomes important for the origin of Aristotle’s metaphysical 
speculation itself.^ It is totally inadmissible to treat the elements 
combined in the corpus metaphysicum as if they were a unity, 
and to set up, for purposes of comparison, the average result oi 
these entirely heterogeneous materials. As I have shown in 
another place, internd analysis leads to the view that various 
periods are represented ; and this is confirmed by the tradition 
that the collection known as the Metaphysics was not put 
together until after its author’s death. Previous investigations, 
however, have concerned only the history of the text subsequent 
to Aristotle’s death, i,e. the history of his literary remains. The 
clarification of these matters was undoubtedly the first step; 
but it was directly important only for the history of Aristotle’s 
influence, and the labour expended was out of all proportion to 
the advance made in knowledge of his own thought and person- 
ality. Criticism did not regain its meaning and importance until 
it sought to understand the actual state of the text as the organic 
result of the inner form of its author’s thought.* This at once 
led away from the question of the external literary unity of the 
surviving metaphysical papers to that of their inner philo- 
sophical unity, and thus to chronology and the analysis of de- 
velopment. I took the first steps along this road in my Entste- 

I See my EntsMiungsgeschichte der Meiafhysik des AristoUles, Berlin, 1913, 

* Cf. Enf. Met, Arist., pp. 150, 161. 
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hungsgeschicMe der Metaphysik, but at that time I was too much 
under the influence of the old philological attitude (whose pro- 
blem is, ' In the Metaphysics as we have it, can we justify the 
division into books and the order of the parts ? ’) to pursue my 
own findings to their logical conclusions. The question of 
chronology, on. one point of which I had already reached an 
assured result at that time, must now be taken up again in the 
light of Aristotle's philosophical development. This will neces- 
sitate some repetitions in detail, which the course of the inquiry 
itself must justify. 

Before beginning to discuss the chronology we may once more 
briefly remind ourselves what, in the present condition of the 
Metaphysics, is to be ascribed to the editors of Aristotle's 
literary remains. Here it will be best to omit all arguments and 
rely on the results of the previous investigation. 

The aim of the modern philologist, to make the extemeJ order 
reflect the order of composition, even at the cost of the general 
impression, was^ quite foreign to ancient editors. Aristotle’s 
literary executors were philosophers. They would have given 
much to be able to construct, out of the precious papers that 
they found, as true a picture as possible of the whole intellectual 
system of ‘first philosophy’ as Aristotle had intended it to be; 
but their desire was thwarted by the incomplete and disparate 
character of the material. For one thing is certain ; the editors 
themselves did not believe that with the order which they 
established they were giving posterity the complete course of 
lectures on metapiiysics. They realized that they were offering 
an unsatisfactory makeshift, which was all that the condition of 
their materials allowed. The postscript to the introductory 
book, the so-called little o, comes after big A simply because 
they did not know where else to put it. It is a remnant of notes 
taken at a lecture by Pasicles, a nephew of Aristotle’s disciple 
'Fudemus of Rhodes. ‘ ABF belong together; A, on the other 
hand, was stiU known as an independent work in Alexandrian 

‘ Asclepius, in his commentary on the Mttaphysies (p, 4, 1 , so, in Hayduck), 
refers this information, which reached him as a tradition banded down in the 
Peripatetic school, to A ; hut this is a confusion. His account must come from 
notes taken at a lecture by Ammonius, and obviously he mitiieard. The true 
account is given by the scholiast on little or in the codex Farisinus (cl. STit, Mtt, 
Arisl., p. 114). 
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times, as a sound bibliographical tradition informs us. E is a 
short transitional passage leading to ZH0. These three form a 
whole, but their connexion with the previous books seems to be 
problematical. I, a discussion of being and unity, stands entirely 
alone ; and from this point onwards all inward and outward con- 
nexion disappears. K simply contains another form of BPE, to 
which are appended some excerpts from the Physics, in them- 
selves just as Aristotelian as any other part of this collection of 
manuscripts, but out of all relation to their surroundings. 

’ Similarly, a passage from the Phyhics has been inserted into A. 
A is an isolated lecture, giving a general view of the whole meta- 
physical system, entirely complete in itself, and presenting no 
trace of connexion with the rest. The concluding books MN 
have no relation to the preceding ; this was remarked even in 
antiquity, and has led to their insertion before KA in many 
manuscripts, which, however, does not produce a more plausible 
train of thought. Their closest relationship is to the first two 
books. 

Nothing but exact inquiry can determine in detail at what 
time and in what connexion this material arose, and how it is to 
be used in reconstructing Aristotle’s philosophy. On no account 
must we, by assuming that it is philosophically homogeneous, 
cover up the problems which its content as well as its form pre- 
sents at every step. We must reject all attempts to make a 
literary whole out of the remaining materials by rearranging or 
removing some of the books, and we must condemn the assump- 
tion which overhastily postulates their philosophical unity at 
the expense of their individual peculiarities. Each of Ihese 
papers is the result of decades of imtiring reflection on the same 
questions; each is a fruitful instant, a stage in Aristotle's de- 
velopment, an approach to the solution, a step towards new 
formulation. It is true that all the details are supported by that 
potential unity of the whole system which is active in every’ 
particular utterance of the philosopher; but no one who is con- 
tent with that has the right to call himself familiar with the 
Aristotelian temper in its actuality. Aristotle has a domr, austere 
form ; no wide-ranging survey, no genial, comfortable intuition, 
can really understand him. Rarely does he offer us a whole on 
which the eye can rest with pleasure. Only in the concarete 
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details, only by intensive concentration, can his essence be 
grasped. 'For the actuality of Nus is life.' 

II. THE INTRODUCTION AND THE EARLIEST DRAFT 
OP THE CRITICISM OF IDEAS 

The piety of the editors has preserved the famous criticism of 
Plato's doctrine of Ideas in two versions, one in the ninth 
chapter of Book A, and the other in chapters 4-5 of M. These 
two versions, which correspond almost letter for letter, cannot 
both have been intended for the same draft of the Metaphysics. 
If the version in M, which fits perfectly into the whole argument 
of that book, was meant to remain where it is, this can only 
have been because Aristotle intended either to write a new in- 
troduction, or at the least to omit the partly duplicated chapters 
at the end of the introduction as we have it (A 8-10). Now M 
frequently refers to the first two books* and this shows that 
somehow and somewhere it was meant to follow them. Hence 
Aristotle must have intended to delete the critical matter at the 
end of. the first book. This proves that he used parts of Book A 
as raw material for a subsequent reconstruction. 

This conclusion, that the two versions difier in date, is con- 
firmed by the few respects in which their language disagrees. If 
we exclude a new argument wbidi the later passage introduces 
against the Ideas,^ their only difference lies in the systematic 
removal of the first person plural, which the earlier version con- 
sistently uses to represent the supporters of the theory of Ideas. 
This characteristic ‘ we ' shows th at the first book was written at 
a time when Aristotle could stjHr'wiindmsSSa Platonist and a 
recent su pgiorter o f the theory.^ Hence the interval betyzeeathe- 
two books must haye been consi^^ble, for-in-M-his-separation 
from the Platonic community is an accomplished fact. More- 

' M a, 1077* I ( => B a, 997b ia-34) ; M 9, io86» 34 { = B 6, 1003* 6) ; M 9» 
loSfib a ( SI A 6, 9871* i) ; M 10, 1086b 15 ( = B 4, 999b 24, and B 6, 1003* 6). 

* M 4, 1079b 3-11 ; cf. Ent. Met. Arist., pp. 89-30. 

* The result of our inquiry into the doctrines of the Eudmus and the 
Protreplictes is thus placed beyond all doubt ; up to the moment when he first 
made such a criticism of tiie Ideas Aiistotie himself supported the theory. 
The passages are collected in Ent. Metaph. Arist., p. 33- ' We ’ also occurs in the 
first book outside the duplicated section, wherever the doctrine of Ideas is 
mentioned. Thus A 9, 99a* ir, 'we state', aj 'we have ^veu this up' and 'we 
say*, 87 'we assert’, a8 'our account', 31 ‘we assert’. 
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over, in contrast to the considerate treatment of the first book, 
the tone of the later polemic is often sharp or positively con- 
temptuous. 

As the date of the earlier version only one single fleeting in- 
stant in Aristotle's life can be suggested. Plato himself was dead ; 
this is the unmistakable meaning of the imperfect tense in which 
he is spoken of, and which appears several times.* In general, 
this criticism does not give the impression of having been Aris- 
totle’s first utterance on the subject in the Academy. The means 
by which Plato’s arguments for the existence of 'separate’ Ideas 
are here referred to — ^mostly abbreviated terminological de- 
scriptions — ^presuppose that the hearers were constantly occupied 
with them. Aristotle even assumes that they are acquainted 
with the objections to them. We should scarcely be able to 
imderstand his account, or to infer from his words exactly what 
argument he is criticizing, if the commentary of Alexander of 
Aphrodisias had not preserved their meaning for us from Aris- 
totle’s lost work On Ideas.^^t is using mere formulae when he 
refers to 'the arguments. from the sciences’, 'the "one over 
many’’ argument’, 'the third man’ (a counter-argument that 
does not come from himself at aU, but from Polyxenus the 
sophist, 3 and that Plato himself had already puzzled over in the 
Parmenides) ; also to 'the more accurate arguments’, some of 
which assumed Ideas of relatives, and to 'the argument that 
there is an object for thought even when the thing has perished'.* 
Thus the original form of the criticism presupposes a group of 
Platonic philosophers, for whom Aristotle once more sums up, 
in a rapid survey, all those objections to the doctrine of the now 
dead master that had occupied the Academy in the course of 
the years, in order to infer the necessity for a complete re- 
organization of Platonism on the basis of these criticisms. The 
baeaved school is now standing at a decisive tmning-point of 
I its career. Outside of Athens, which he very soon left, Aristotle 
was surrounded by such a group of Platonists, after Plato’s 
death, only in Assos, and then never again. In Athens he can 

* A 9, 993*30 'he used to object*, si 'he used to call*, 22 'he often posited'. 

> Frgs. 187-189. 

* According to Phanias 'in the speetdx in reply to Diodorus' (frg. 24 in 
Mudlei), quoted by Alex. Aphr. In Arist. Metafih., p. 84, 1 . 16, in Hayduck. 

* A 9, 990b la fi. 
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scarcely^have been sufficiently composed in mind to work out, 
before his departure, a nevTlecture embracing all the criticisms 
of Plato’s doctrine-aud'a^his own fedecHons onThe problems of 
metaphysics. In Assos, on the other hand, he had not merely 
the necessary leisure, but also an audience of sound philosophic^ 
judgement, including Plato's best-known disciples, men who 
were either objective enough to liSen to an opponent’s reasons, 
like Xenocrates, or themselves fuU of doubt about Plato’s 
doctrine, as Erastus, Coriscus, and their convert Hermias, seem 
to have been. At any rate Plato himself, in his letter to them, 
had thought it necessary to explain that ' even in his old age ’ he 
could not give up the theory of Ideas. He assumes that the men 
of Assos also have their controversies about 'this noble lore’; 
perhaps they had consulted him on some point. He exhorts 
them to have recourse to the Academy in every difficulty ; if 
dissensions threaten he will exorcize them.* After his death the 
men of Assos invited the two representatives of the conservative 
and the critical tendencies respectively to visit them, and this is 
the group to whom the earliest version of the Metaphysics was 
read. It was contemporary with the dialogue On Philosophy, 

We can still detect that the first book is a boldly sketched im- 
provisation. The famous opening chapter is borrowed in all 
essentials from the Protrepticm, as our examination of the latter 
showed;* in other words, Aristotle's fundamental attitude to 
knowledge had not changed. The aetiology which follows it, the 
doctrine of the four causes, is taken, along with the other main 
conceptions — ^form, matter, potency, act — ^fi:om the Physics; 
Aristotle expressly refers to that work as the foundation of what 
he says here. It is new, however, when he develops his doctrine 
of causes genetically out of the history of earlier philosophy, as 
the completion and fresh beginning of which he represents Plato. 
The criticism of the Ideas, itself also hastily thrown together, 

‘ Plato, Letter VI, 322 d; 'In addition to the love of Ideas (a noble lore, aS 
I maintain, even in my old age) Eraatus and Coriecns have need also of the lore 
of self-defence against the base and vricked, and of a sort of faculty of self- 
preservation.' (The words -rti wAfi toOtc 91^11’ Kcrfutp yfpew *v go together. 
The usual view, that 9 tii> 1 goes with irpooZcIv, makes nonsense of the intervening 
concessive participle. Hence we uaust emend upeoastv to wpocasr.) Thus this 
statement, when we restore its original meaning, becomes highly significant for 
the controversies about the Ideas within the Academy during Plato's last years, 
and for his own point of view. . ' Above, p. 69. 
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then paves the way for his own formulatio'n of the problems in 
the second book, which is equally conditioned by the situation 
that we have described, and cannot be fully understood apart 
from this historical background. This result completes the 
picture of Aristotle’s relation to Plato and his school that we 
obtained from the dialogue On Philosophy. It confirms the view 
that the publication of his criticism was the very last step in a 
long process, the beginnings of which are lost in the darkness of 
the esoteric communal studies of the Academy. It is no longer 
possible to distinguish Aristotle’s own special objections from 
those of other critics, for what he gives us in the Metaphysics is 
obviously a collection of all the essential arguments, irrespective 
of origin. At the same time as he publicly attacked the official 
Academic doctrine, he attempted, by means of an esoteric 
lecture on metaphysics in Assos, to convert such of his fellow- 
students as were more favourable to his critical attitude to a 
certain conviction, namely that the essence of Plato's legacy 
could be preserved only by the absolute abandonment of dualism 
and of the 'separateness' of the Ideas. What he proposed 
seemed to himself to be pure Platonism, and was meant to be 
nothing else; it was to be the philosophical consummation of 
what Plato had aimed at but failed to attain. The most re- 
markable thing about this estimate of his own position, which 
enabled him to preserve his revorence in spite of violent altera- 
tions of Plato’s doctrine, is his feeling that he is responsible for 
the organic development of the doctrine, and his determination 
to acquit himself well. His cont^poraries, however, judged him 
otherwise. Beneath the conservative covering they recognized 
a new and revolutionary attitude towards the world, and hence 
they no longer considered him a Platqnist. He himself, however, 
was not yet suflidently detached from his own development to 
perceive the truth of this opinion. Only in his latest period did 
he become wholly free and independent. Whether his earlier or 
his later estimate of himself seems truer to us, will depend on 
whether we look more to the historical presuppositions of his 
philosophy, or to his individual way of regarding reality and 
reflecting upon it. We must call to mind how difficult Plato 
found it to distinguirii his own identity from that of Socrates, 
if we are to understand, from the irraUonale of his discipleship 
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with Plato, Aristotle's modest repudiation of all and every claim 
to originality. 

The next question is how far this earliest version of the Meta- 
physics extends and* what its members are. In the first place, 
it includes, besides the criticism of the Ideas (where the ‘ we ’ very 
clearly denotes the transitional period), the complete first book ; 
for, since the unity of this book is above suspicion, the chrono- 
logical inferences that can be made about a part of it must apply 
also to the whole. It appears that Aristotle's frequent reference 
to himself as a Platonist was already a stumbling-block in the 
days of antiquity. Alexander of Aphrodisias and Ssnian tell us 
that some ancient scholars rejected the book. According to a 
remark of Albert the Great the Middle Ages sometimes ascribed 
it to Theophrastus, and apparently it was lacking in the Arabic 
translations.* Both facts are to be explained as the result of a 
tradition among learned persons in antiquity ; obviomly some 
late editor actually omitted the book because of the assertion 
that it was spurious. A comment of Alexander's on the second 
book shows that this assertion was suggested precisely by the 
objectionable ' we ’ of the first, which seemed to mark it off from 
all the others. Aristotle says (B a, 997 3) : ‘ It has been explained 
in the introduction that we hold (A 4 yotiev) the Ideas to be both 
causes and self-dependent substances ; while the theory presents 
difficulties in many ways, the most paradoxical thing of all is 
our statement that there are certain things besides those in the 
material universe, and that these are the same as sensible things 
except that they are eternal while the latter are perishable,’ 
From this passage Alexander infers that it is wrong to reject the 
first book, since it is here expressly referred to, and since its 
'ethos ' agrees precisely with that of this passage ; in both places 
Aristotle treats the theory of Ideas as his own. This argument 
presupposes that it was that 'ethos' which had rendered the 
first book suspicious. At that time no one understood how 
Aristotle could call the Ideas his own doctrine, and even Alex- 
ander can only suppose that it is a device to give vividness,* 

* Albertns Magn. I. 'et hanc probationem ponit Theophrastus qui 
etfam primum librum qui incipit "omnes homines scire desiderant” meta- 
physicae Aiistotelis traditur addidisse; et ideo in Arabicis trandationibus 
primus liber non habetur.' 

* Alex. Aphrod. In Ar. M$iaph. B 2, 997b 3 (p. ig6, 1 . 19, in Hayduck); 
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The rejection must therefore be due to the orthodox Peripatetic 
scholars of the empire, who erased all signs of connexion between 
Aristotle and Plato because the theory of Ideas was a heresy in 
which the master could have had no part. To us this kind of 
criticism simply shows, once more, how little we can trust the 
Peripatetic tijadition when it comes to the question of Aristotle's 
development. The fact is that this, our chief witness, is through 
and through a biassed source of information. We have already 
seen (p. 32 above) how the dialogues, which protest loudly 
against this distortion of the truth, were reduced to silence, M 
a matter of fact, the passage in the second book, which Alexander 
brings into play against the rejection of the first, shows how 
dose is the genetic relation between the two. To this quotation 
from the beginning of the second book he might have added a 
similar one from the end, which also has not yet been used in 
the inquiry into chronology, incomprehensible as that may 
seem (B 6, 1002*’ 12) ; ‘In general one might raise the question 
why ajfter aU, besides perceptible things and the intermediates, 
one should have to look for another class of thing, i.e. the Forms 
which we posit.’ These two passages allow us to assign the 
whole second book with certainty to the earlier version of the 
Metaphysics. It was written in the same breath as the first. 
Later on we shall find that its content also leads to this condusion. 

III. THE EARLIER AND THE LATER CRITICISM OF THE 
ACADEMIC THEORY OF NUMBERS 

Books M and N are usually considered a unity, mainly be- 
cause of the uniformity of their content, the criticism of the 
Academic theory of Ideas and numbers. In the opening chapter 
(M i) Aristotle explains the purpose of the inquiry. He raises 
the question whether, besides the things of the phenomenal 
world, th^re is another kind of being, unmoved and eternal. 
He proposes to begin by examining the thinkers who have main- 

' Being about to speak of [the Ideas] he begins by lefisRing to what he said in 
the fiist book to remind us what the doctrine was. Hence it is plain for many 
reasons that this book is also Aristotelian and belongs to the same treatise. 
Moreover, the " ethos" with which he spoke of them there is the same as that 
with which he reminds us of them hwe. In both places he writes as if he him- 
self held the theory of Ideas.' Cp. Sytianus, Comm, in Meiaph. ad loc. (p. 33, 
1 , 9, in Kroll) ; he, however, is probably merely following Alexander. 
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tained such a kind of being, namely Plato and his school. He 
la3re down a fixed plan of procedure, the mere arrangement and 
method of which would invite the closest attention. First we are 
to consider the constructions of mathematics, simply as such, i.e. 
without reference to the metaphysical doctrines that have been 
attached to them, such as the view that they are Ideas, or that 
they are the principles and essence of all things. In the second 
place we must examine the Ideas ; here again we must consider 
them not with reference to Plato’s later interpretation of them 
as numbers, but in their original and genuine form. Thirdly 
there must be a critical study of the mathematical philosophy of 
Speusippus and Xenocrates. 

In this scheme the first two parts, the discussion of the being 
(oioia) of mathematical objects and the criticism of the original 
theory of Ideas — ^with both of which we are familiar from Plato’s 
dialogues — ^have really no independent significance. They are 
simply stages in Aristotle’s methodical exposition of that which 
was their historical consequence, namely the doctrines of Speu- 
sippus and Xenocrates. The latter* are the main objects of 
interest in the inquiry, as would be clear merely from the length 
of their treatment. They obviously constituted the actual 
problem at the time when M was in the writing, whereas the 
Platonic Ideas are mentioned only for the sake of completeness. 
Aristotle definitely tells us this in the passage where he is giving 
the Idea-theory its place in the book. Not because it stiU 
has supporters in the Academy is he going to include it in 
this discussion, but merely ‘for form’s sake as it were’.* Speu- 
sippus abandoned the Ideas entirely, replacing them with 
numbers as a higher kind of reality. Xenocrates, conservatively 
attempting to save Plato’s later theory, identified the mathe- 
matical ‘essences’ with the Ideas which Plato had regarded as 
numbers ; that is to say, he compromised between Plato and 
Speusippus. Aristotle calls this the ‘third mode’ of the theory, 
and naturally it must have been the last to appear. 

This shows that M was written much later than the first 
books, It is true that Aristotle mentions speculation about 

‘ Doov v6hou Metaph. M i, io76i> 27. [W. D. Ross translates: ‘only as 
far as the accepted mode of treatment demands.' Tr,] For the expression see 
Bernays, Die Dialoge des AHstoteles, p. 130. 

J>03 jl 
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numbers a great deal earlier — ^in the ProtrepHcm; but during 
the period immediately after Plato's death, in which the original 
Metaphysics took shape, his manner of criticizing the Idea- 
theory had been the very opposite. In the first two books this 
theory is still the acknowledged centre of philosophical interest ; 
he there regards it as the starting-point for aU metaphysical and 
logical speculation whatever. In M, on the other hand, we can 
already detect clear signs of the Academy's reaction to his 
aiticisms. He is now able to treat the classical form of Plato's 
metaphysics as admittedly superseded. To refer to it he merely 
appeals to his own earlier, detailed criticism — ^not to the first 
book, but to his exoteric writings, which, as they are widely 
known, he need not here repeat.* In this reference we recognize 
the dialogue On Philosophy, vhich was not mentioned in the 
criticism in the first book, and presumably did not come into 
existence until shortly thereafter. Since then a long time had 
elapsed, thirteen years or more. In accordance with the new 
situation Aristotle no longer gives first place to the criticism of 
the Ideas, which, diuing the period immediately after Plato's 
death, had no doubt still found many supporters. The altered 
situation is the real reason why, in the new version, he entirely 
deletes the criticism of Plato in the first book, which had been 
the burning question of his earliest metaphysics. With the 
necessary alterations, which are again caused wholly by the new 
external and internal situation,* he incorporates it into his new 
work against the mathematical philosophy of Speusippus and 
Xenocrates ; as the forerunners of this doctrine the Ideas still 
possessed some historical interest. His earlier companions are 
now sharply attacked; their theory of numbers is declared a 
hallucination. 

Everything points to the time when the Peripatetic school 
was hostile to the Platonic. We may begin by running over the 
structure of the book. 

A. Introduction, M x, 1076" 8-32. 

B. Part One. The objects of mathematics (purely as such), 

-1076* 32-1078** 9. 

I. They cannot he in sensible things, 1076* 33-’* ii, 

* 1076* 36-3 1 . [W. D. Ross's translation is scarcely consistent with Professor 
Jaeger’s interpretation. Tr.] » See above, p, 171. 
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a. nor separate from them, 1076'’ 12-1077'’ ii. 

3. The manner of their existence is peculiar (they are 
sensible things qua quantitative), 1077'’ 12-1078'’ 9. 

C. Part Two. Ideas (purely as such, without reference to 
numbers), 1078*’ 9-1080*11. 

1. Historical analysis of the origin of the theory, 1078'’ 12-32. 

2. Dialectical refutation, 1078'’ 32-1079'’ ii. 

3. Refutation by means of physical considerations, 1079'’ 12- 

1080*11. 

D. Part Three. Numbers as separable substances, 1080*12- 
1085'’ 34. 

1. Derivation of all possible forms of the theory, 1080 * 12-'’ 36. 

(а) Three forms are conceivable, 1080* 18-'’ 5. 

(i) Numbers are inassociable. 

(ii) They are associable. 

(iii) Some are associable and others not. 

(б) Each form has found supporters (except i), 1080'’ 6- 

36. 

(i) Ideal number and mathematical number — Plato. 

(ii) Mathematical number only — Speusippus. 

(iii) Ideal and mathematical number are the same — 

Xenocrates (‘another thinker’). 

2. Refutation of these forms, 1080'’ 37-1085'’ 34. 

(а) Refutation of Plato, 1080'’ 37-1083* 17, 

(i) if all units are associable, 1081*5-17. 

(ii) if they are all inassociable, 1081 • 17-'’ 35. 

(iii) if those in different numbers are differentiated, 

but those in the same number xmdifferentiated, 
1081'’ 35-1082*’ I. 

(iv) There is no possibility whatever of differentiat- 

ing units and hence none of making them 
Ideas, 1082'’ 2-1083* 17. 

(б) Refutation of the other number-metaphysicians, 
1083* 20-1085'’ 34. 

(i) Distinction of three possible forms, 1083*27-*’ 18. 
(o) Speusippus, 1083* 27-'’ I. 

(P) Xenocrates ('the third version’), loss'* 1-8. 
(y) The P5dhagoreans, 1083 ** 8-18. 

(ii) Refutation of these doctrines, 1083*’ 19-1085 *’ 34. 
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E. Conclusion, 1085 35-1086*20. 

1. The disagreement leiween these thinkers makes their 

doctrines suspicious. 

2. The modern representatives of the doctrine have not im- 

proved on Plato. 

3. Their failure is due to the falsity of their first principles. 
This train of thought shows a strictness of construction that 

we do not often find in Aristotle. His lecture-notes are usually 
too liable to continual alteration for any polish of form to appear, 
but this hook is arranged on one plan throughout, and has 
obviously been carefully elaborated. It is a whole with begin- 
ning, middle, and end. Its originality lies not so much in the 
details as in the totality. Aristotle wishes to unify into one last 
great critical survey all his reflections on Ideas and numbers, 
that is, on the problem of supersensible reality. He conceives 
the plan, typical of his logical genius, of systematically develop- 
ing and refuting, not merely the doctrines actually reigning in 
the Academy, but all possible forms of the Academic 'fiction' 
whatever. Into this framework he fits those versions of the 
theory which had found historical representatives, reducing 
them to a few fundamental presuppositions which he shows to 
be false. The introduction, and more especially the conclusion, 
are carefully polished ; towards the end the sober language takes 
on an almost oratorical tinge. The end, of course, is not the end 
of the book, but M 9, 1086*20. The succeeding words are the 
beginning of a new discussion; this had already been noticed in 
ancient times, and, following Schwegler, I have demonstrated it 
in detail.* It is especially clear from the sentences just preceding 
the break (M g, 1086 • 15-20) ; they are wholly in the manner of 
an epilogue. Aristotle loves to conclude a lecture with a line of 
poetry ; as in A, or in the lecture on Friendship which was later 
incorporated into the Nicomachean Ethics (Books VIII and IX), 
so here he finishes with a quotation from Epicharmus ; and just 
as he takes leave of his audience at the end of the Sophistical 
Refutations, or completes a lecture on the ideal state by referring 
those listeners who are stiU unconvinced to another occasion,^ 
so here he has a parting word for his hearers, who included 
apparently students of the opposite persuasion, not yet shaken 
* Ent. Metaph. Arist,, pp. 41 ff. * Pol. VII. i, i323*> 36. 
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in their faith. ‘He who is aheady convinced might be further 
convinced by a longer discussion. But one still not convinced ’ — 
the train of thought breaks off. 

Original as this lecture is in its method, it is not so in the 
material that it uses. Aristotle appears to have worked into it 
every note that he had previously made about the problem. It 
is not probable that nothing but the criticism of the Ideas in 
chapters four and five was borrowed from the earlier version of 
the Metaphysics. The whole book is a rapid sketch; evers^vhere 
it bears the marks of different styles. It is significant that per- 
fect smoothness appears only in the introduction, the conclusion, 
the detailed programme, and the transitions — ^in a word, in all 
the passages written specially for the present formulation and 
necessarily late in origin. The style of the criticism of the Ideas, 
which comes from the older sketch, is wholly distinct from that 
of the framework, and this alone would betray its disparate 
character. 

It is also quite inconceivable that the long rows of counter- 
arguments, monotonously linked together with ‘again’ (D 2(6) 
(ii)), which I have not tried to systematize in the above analysis, 
were ever worked over for the purposes of the present composi- 
tion. They seem to have been adopted without alteration from 
an earlier work. 

Clear proof that such was the origin of the book is afforded by 
the passage attached to it at the end (M 9, io86* 21, to the end 
of M 10). Some of the ancient commentators wanted to include 
this in the following book, thinking that it was a preface, as 
indeed it is.* Its connexion with Book N would have been 
very superficial, however; the editors responsible for our 
manuscript tradition displayed more insight. They recognized 
that there is no direct transition. They, therefore followed 
the procedure which they have adopted in other similar cir- 
cumstances, and inserted this preface, which had been handed 
down by itself, as a loosely connected addition to M. They 
thereby expressed their belief that it is closely related to the 
book to which they attached it. What the relation is becomes 
clear when we compare this preface with that at the beginning 
of M. 

* Syrian In Ar. Metaph., p. i6o, 1. 6, in KroU. 
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Preface, M i, 1076*8. Preface, M 9, 1086*21, 

JVe ^ave stated what is the sub- Regarding the first principles 
stance of sensible things, dealing in and the first causes and elements, 
the treatise on physics with matter, the views expressed by those who dis- 
and later with the substance which cuss only sensible substance have 
has actual existence. Now since been partly stated in our works on 
our inquuy is whether there is or is physics, and partly do not belong 
not besides the sensible substances to the present inquiry. But the 
any which is immovable and eternal, views of those who assert that there 
and, if there is, what it is, we must are other substances besides the sett- 
first consider what is said by sible must be considered next after 
others . . . those we have been mentioning. 

Two opinions are held on this Since, then, some say that the 
subject; it is said that the objects Ideas and the numbers are such 
of mathematics — i.e. numbers and substances, and that the elements 
lines and the like — are substances, of these are elements and principles 
and again that the Ideas are sub- of real things, we must inquire ne- 
stances. And since (t) some recog- garding these what they say and in 
nixe these as two different classes — what particular form they say it. 
the Ideas and the mathematical Those who posit numbers only, 
numbers, and (2) some recognize and these mathematical, must be 
both as having one nature, while considered later ; but as regards 
(3) others say that the mathematical those who believe in the Ideas one 
substances are the only substances, might survey at the same time 
we must consider first the objects of their mode of thinking and the 
mathematics, not qualifying them difficulty into which they fall, 
by any other characte^tic — not 
asking, for instance, whether they 
are Ideas or not. . . . Then after 
this we must separately consider the 
Ideas themselves in a general way, 
and only as far as the accepted 
mode of treatment demands. 

The subject-matter envisaged by the preface in M 9 is 
precisely what has already been discussed in the previous part 
of the book. The reference to numbers as ‘principles’ and 
' elements ’ is a piece of Academic terminology that Aristotle can 
be shown to have used from the Protrepticus on. We are not to 
suppose that in M 1-9 he has treated numbers as independent 
substances, and is now going on to consider their character as 
principles and elements of all being.i The sequel shows clearly 

< Ancieat conunentators explained the difference between the two duciu* 
sione as being that in M r-9, loSO* 20, Aristotle treats of the Platonic suh* 
stances (oOolai) as separate essences, while fimn M 9, 1086ft 21, to the end of N, 
he treats of these same essences as principles and elements of reality; but the 
second treatment is in no way and at no point based on the first, and does not 
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that in M 9 he means, exactly as he did in M i, the separate 
existence (xwpiands) of the Ideas, of numbers, and of the other 
mathematical quantities such as points, lines, planes, and solids. 
With this in mind, let us read the following words (M 9, io86*26) : 
‘Since, then, some say that the Ideas and the numbers are such 
substances, and that the elements of these are elements and 
principles of real things, we must inquire regarding these per- 
sons, first, what they say and, secondly, in what particular form 
they say it.’ That is exactly the content of Book M. Aristotle 
coidd not possibly have spoken so if M had preceded ; he could 
not possibly have begun to discuss Ideas and numbers afresh, as 
if he had so far said nothing about them. Moreover, he speaks in 
M 9 of the ‘mode’ and of the ‘difficulty’ of Plato’s doctrine, two 
things which he wishes us to keep separate. This distinction 
rests on the same method of critical inquiry into the views of 
other philosophers as that employed in M 1-9. First the 
doctrine itself is stated; then follows a criticism in which its 
difficulties are developed. The correspondence extends even to 
the verbal details. For example, each preface starts by appeal- 
ing to the Physics for the theory of sensible substances. Each 
has the expression, we must begin by ‘ considering’ the kinds of 
supersensible essence that are ‘asserted’ by ‘other’ thinkers. 
Thus both the content and the language clearly show that we 
have here two parallel versions of the preface to a critical dis- 
cussion of Academic metaph3^cs. 

Now what is the relation of these two versions to each other in 
time ? At first we are tempted to suppose that M 9 is simply a 
verbal variant that Aristotle afterwards rejected. 

The possibility of a merely stylistic difference is, however, 
excluded by the fact that, in spite of all their correspondences, 
the two prefaces diverge in one decisive respect, the arrange- 
ment which they propose to give to the subject-matter of the 
work. In M 9 we read: ‘Those philosophers who hypostasize 
munbers, and these the mathematical numbers, must be con- 

recognize its existence at all. It really handles both questions together, and 
criticizes Plato’s supersensible essences both as separate substances and as 
'elements and principles of real things'. As we shall see in. the course of our 
inquiry, it agrees with the history of Aristotle's metaphysical views that the 
emphasis here lies more on the significance of these essences as elements of 
reality than on their substantiality. 
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sidered later. But as regards those who believe in the Ideas we 
can survey at the same time their mode of thinking and the 
difficulty into which they fall.’* The preface in M i is far more 
careful in the arrangement of the same matter. Aristotle there 
enumerates not merely Ideas and numbers, but also their sub- 
divisions, and before both of them he places mathematical 
magnitudes as such; thus the introduction displays the same 
gradual and cautious method as we have seen to permeate the 
book as a whole. In the preface in M 9, on the other hand, the 
inquiry is in a somewhat more inchoate stage, and what is lack- 
ing is precisely this distinctive detail in the differentiation of the 
problem. 

We have here, therefore, not a merely verbal variant, but the 
introduction to an earlier criticism of Academic number-meta- 
physics, in which the subject was treated according to a distinctly 
less developed method.* As already suggested, there are pre- 
sumably other portions of this older writing also embedded as 
raw material in the new construction, the present Book M, but 
we are no longer able to separate them. 

In order to determine the date of the earlier version we must 
make a detour, which will involve the interpretation of an 
obscure passage that has not yet been rightly imderstood. Here 
again the opportunity which the passage offers for exact dating 
has been overlooked as completely as in the decisive portions of 
Books A and B. 

In M 10, 1086*’ 14, Aristotle begins his refutation of the Idea- 
theory with a difficulty which he had. formulated in B 6, 1003* 6. 

' Let us now mention a point which presents a certain difficulty both to 
those who believe in the Ideas and to those who do not, and which was 
stated before, at the beginning, among the problems, (i) If we do notsuppose 
substances to be separate, and in the way in which particular things are 
said to be separate, we shall destroy substance, as may be admitted for 
the sake of argument ; (3) but if we conceive substances to be separable, 
how are we to concave their elements and their principles ? 

• M 9, io86» 39. 

* In my Ent. Metaph. Arist., pp. 43 S., I recognize that the passage from 
M 9, ioSe> 21, to the end of the book is a subsequent addition, which the editors 
attached to the complete discnstion M 1-9, ioS6a 20. Strangely enough, how- 
ever, I failed to see that M i and M 9, 1086s 31 5., undoubtedly form a doublet, 
the two parts of which must have arisen at widely separated times. This dis- 
covery alters my whole treatment of Books M and N, as the following pages 
will show. 
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‘ (A) If they axe individual and not universal, real things will be just of 
thesame number as the elements, and theelementswUlnot bo knowable. ... 
(B) But if the principles are universal, [either the substances composed 
of them are also universal, or] non-substance will be prior to substance; 
for the universal is not a substance, but the element or principle is 
universal, and the element or principle is prior to the things of which it is 
the principle or element.’ 

Immediately before this passage Aristotle has explained the 
difficulties involved in the Idea-theory by means of its origin 
(1086® 35-*’ 14) . The main difficulty arises from the fact that the 
Ideas are regarded both as universal (Ka66Aou), and at the same 
time as existing independently and hence to a certain extent as 
a new kind of particular (tmv kcO' iKaarov). The cause of this 
peculiar duality in their nature was the fact that Plato had 
asserted the unreality of phenomenal things, because he had 
been led by Heraclitus to the view that aU perceptible things, all 
sensible particulars, are in continual flux and have no permanent 
existence. On the other hand, the ethical inquiries of Socrates 
had indirectly given rise to the new and important discovery 
that science is of the universal only, though he himself had not 
abstracted conceptions from real objects nor declared them 
separate. Plato then went further — according to Aristotle's 
retrospective account — and hypostasized universal conceptions 
as true being (oOaia). 

Then follows the important passage. Aristotle here develops 
the question whether the principles are universal or in some 
.sense particular. This is difiBicuit both for the supporters of the 
Ideas and for their opponents. He tries to show that either 
answer seems necessarily to lead to absurdities. If the principles 
are particular they are unknowable, since only the universal is 
^owable . If, on the other hand, they are universal, not-sub- 
stance would be prior to substance, and we should have to de- 
rive substance, whose principles they are, from the universal; 
which is impossible, since the universal is never a substance. 
These are the logical consequences, Aristotle continues, of de- 
riving the Ideas from elements, and of assuming alongside things 
of one kind a transcendental unity like the Ideas, This summary 
would by itself suffice to show that what he has in mind is really 
the theory of Ideas, and not specially its opponents, in spite of 
his introductory words ; only, hq needs them both in order to 
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formulate his question as a dilemma. He regards the dilemma, 
whether the elements and principles are particular or universal, 
as a part of a more general one, namely the following. If we do 
not assume that substances (t^s oCictiocs) exist separately as 
we say that particulars do, we destroy substance (Tfjv oOoiotv) ; 
if, on the other hand, we assume that they do exist separately 
and independently, we have the above-described difficulty 
whether their principles are particular or universal. 

' The first part of the more general dilemma seems to contain a 
tautology ; but it only seems to. The plural ‘ substances ' and the 
singular 'substance’ evidently indicate some difference of mean- 
ing. The ‘ substances ’ to which Aristotle is here referring cannot 
be those ‘recognized by every one’, namely sensible things; for 
then it would have been meaningless to add 'and in the way in 
which particular things are said to be separate ’. On the con- 
trary, the particular mode of existence that sensible things ex- 
hibit serves here simply as an analogy to illuminate the manner 
of the independent existence of the 'substances’. Now this is 
precisely Aristotle’s usual way of describing Plato's Ideas in 
their character as real esse nc^ hence it cannot be doubted— 

' this is also the view of fionitz — ^that behind these 'substances’ 
lie the Ideas, or some supersensible reality corresponding thereto, 
If we refuse to follow Plato and his school in assuming per- 
manent realities, we destroy all ‘ substance ’ (Aristotle allows this 
for once) ; if, on the other hand, we assume any independent and 
separate being, we are faced with the above-mentioned difficult 
consequences about the derivation of its principles. 

So far we have not considered the words 'as may be admitted 
for the sake of argument’. This is Bonitz' translation of d)S 
PouAdpeda Atyeiv, and others have followed him, as they 
usually do in difficult circumstances.* He bases this rendering 
on the correct view that in the first alternative Aristotle is 
granting something that he does not really believe. Aristotle’s 
dileimnas always take this form, and we need have no uneasiness 
about the thought. Nevertheless, his translation is impossible. 
The idea 'as we will admit for once’ cannot be expressed in 
Greek by d>s pouAdpeQa Atysiv. Pseudo-Alexander is another 

* AHstottUs* Meiaphysik UberstUi von Hermann Bonitz (edited from hit 
remains by Eduard Wellmann, Berlin, 1890), p. 298. 
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person who obviously did not understand these three words. 
His foolish and hasty paraphrase oirep 'ati pouX6ue9a ('which 
we do not admit’) is simply a sign of complete helplessness. It 
gives almost the opposite of the real sense, and the suggestion 
that it is actually the better reading was properly rejected by 
Bonitz. 

The commentators have failed to observe that cbs pouAdpeOa 
is a frequent idiom. In A 9, 990** 17, we read : ' And in general the 
arguments for the Forms destroy the things whose existence we 
[Platonists] think more important (pc&Xov pouX6iiE6a) than 
that of the Ideas themselves namely the principles of the Ideas. 
The manuscript A** reads po^Xovron and inserts oi X^yovtss 
eIXti ('those who believe in the Ideas think’ instead of 'we 
think ’), the latter being adopted by the Byzantine mixed version 
-E. This change was suggested by the parallel passage in M 4, 
1079* 14, where it is guaranteed by the train of thought. In our 
passage, however, the context supports precisely the first person 
plural. The main reason for Bonitz’s misinterpretation of 
povVXea9ai was the addition in this' passage of the infinitive 
X^yeiv, which seems to be otiose on this rendering. If it had 
been simply tbs pouXdpefia or tbs X^yopEv he would scarcely 
have naisunderstood. Yet this very combination, poOXeaflai 
Xfyeiv, is not unusual as an expression for ihai which a philo- 
sopher 'understands' by his conceptions. Thus in Plato’s Laws, 
X, 892 C, we have, 'by "nature” the physicists understand 
coming-to-be in reference to the elementary principles ’, where 
'understand’ is poOXovren Xtyeiv. 

Strangely enough, this usage has been frequently mistaken in 
Aristotle. In Metaph. N 2, io8g* ig, he speaks of the meaning of 
non-being in Plato’s Sophist: ‘He means by (poOXrrai Xfeyeiv) 
the non-being . . . the false and the character of falsity.* Bonitz 
writes Xlyei in accordance with Pseudo-Alexander’s interpreta- 
tion, and Christ follows him. A^yeiv should be restored, as 
being the only accredited reading; Xfe/ei is a bad conjecture of 
Pseudo-Alexander’s, who erroneously takes it with Kcd Tonirqv 
•rf|v (fimiv. Exactly the same interpretation applies to N 4, 
logi *30, ‘A difficulty, and a reproach to any one who finds it no 
difficulty, are contained in the question how the elements and 
the principles are related to the good and the beautiful; the 
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difficulty is this, whether any of the elements is such a thing as 
we mean by (pouAonsSa A 4 ^iv) the good itself and the best, 
or this is not so, but these are later in origin than the elements.’ 
Here again Christ suspected A^yeiv of being a spurious addition, 
because he did not understand the idiom. 

Let us now apply this knowledge to the passage with which 
we started, 1086'* 18-19. Th® true translation must be: ‘If we 
do not suppose substances to be separate, and in the way in 
which particular things are said to be separate [as Aristotle him- 
self does], we shall destroy substance in the sense in which we 
Platonists understand it.’ Only when we see this are we in a 
position fully to comprehend the singular 'substance' (Tfiv 
oCioiov), which is significant for Plato’s terminology. In the 
first horn of the dilemma Aristotle shows the difficulties into 
which he, as a Platonist, falls owing to his rejection of the Ideas 
and their 'separateness'; the second gives the difficulties in- 
volved in the theory of ‘separateness’. So long as we do not 
realize that in the fimt horn the opponents of ‘separateness’ are 
judged according to Plato’s notion of substance, we do not in 
the least understand the point of the dilemma. It now becomes 
clear that the opponents of the Ideas here are not the spokes- 
men of materialism or of common sense — ^how could Aristotle 
ever refute them with a conception of substance which they 
must inevitably reject as begging the question from the start ? 
The dilemma is logically valid only for those who stand on 
Platonic ground. The truth is that Aristotle here distinguishes 
two sorts of Platonist, those who maintain the Ideas and those 
who do not. Both are involved in contradictions, because both 
presuppose Plato’s conception of substance. The conclusion is 
obvious : the contradictions can be resolved only by a new notion 
of substance. Aristotle is thinking of the idea that the real is the 
universal in the particular. He cannot, however, express it here 
(the problematic form of the passage entirely forbids it) ; he can 
only hint that merely to abandon the Ideas is not enough ; this 
inroad on Plato’s firrt principles carries with it the obligation to 
reconstruct completely the whole view of being on which the 
doctrine of ‘separateness ’ rests. 

This answers the question of the date of the preface M 9-10. 
Like the first two books, it is a part of the original Metaphysics, 
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and written at the same time, namely during the critical period 
in Assos, when Aristotle was attacking the theory of Ideas as a 
Platonist among Platonists. Hence it is not surprising that there 
are still closer relations between these two books and this newly- 
recovered fragment. The central books of the Metaphysics, 
ZH©, strangely enough, contain absolutely no quotations from 
the first two, not even from the problems in the second. Al- 
together different is this new portion of the matter that origin- 
ally followed A and B. In spite of its shortness, M 9-10 contains 
more references to A and B than all of Z-A put together.* The 
next question is, do we possess only the prrface of this part of 
the original Metaphysics, or are there some traces of the body of 
it ? This leads us to the examination of Book N. May there not 
be a true idea at the bottom of the view of those ancient critics 
who separated M 9-10 from M 1-9, and regarded it as an intro- 
duction to the following book? We showed above that a 
perfectly smooth transition is not to be found; hence the 
question cannot be answered mechanically by means of the 
conventional device of redividing the books. Nevertheless, 
these dissenters from the traditional division may have based 
their experiment on a kernel of correct observation, even if 
their means of explaining it were violent and wrong. And this 
is actually so. Just as M 9-10 contains the old preface that 
was replaced by M i, so in Book N a lucky chance has thrown 
into the hands of the editors of Aristotle’s remains the very 
portion of the original Metaphysics which he meant to replace, 
in his last version, ■with the much improved and perfected 
discussion of M i-g. 

Here again we may take as an external criterion the signpost 
that has guided us correctly before. As in A and B, we find in N 
an allusion to the fact that Aristotle, when he was outlining 
these lectures, felt himself still a member of the Academy. The 
passage in question, which has not yet been noticed in this con- 
nexion, comes in the criticism of Speusippus (N 4, 1091*30-33). 
‘ A difficulty, and a reproach to any one who finds it no difficulty, 
are contained in the question how the elements and the prin- 
ciples are related to the good and the beautiful ; the difficulty is 

* lo86» 34 cites B 6, 1003* 6; 1086b 2 refers to A 6, 987b 1 ; 1086b 15 to B 4, 
gggb 14, and to B 6, 1003* 6. 
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this, whether any of the elements is such a thirty as we mean by 
tJte good itself and the best, or this is not so, but these are later in 
origin than the elements. ’ The idiom has already been explained. 
It only remains, therefore, to draw from this passage the same 
conclusion about the date of Book N as we did about M 9 and 10. 
Not only is the expression that of a Platonist, but the whole 
attitude also corresponds exactly to the ticklish situation in 
Assos. We Platonists, says Aristotle, put at the head of philo- 
sophy and at the beginning of the world the Good in itself (oc 0 t 6 
t6 (itya 96 v) or the Highest Good (t6 fiparrov). Speusippus, on 
the other hand, supposes an evolution of the Good and Perfect, 
which forces its way into reality only at the end of a gradual 
process of becoming (Oo-rspoyev^?).* In this fundamental 
problem of Weltanschauung Aristotle feels himself the more 
genuine Platonist, because he puts at the beginning, not indeed 
Plato’s Good in itself, but the ens perfectissimum, making it the 
principle and starting-point of all movement. He thereby pre- 
serves the essential nerve of Plato’s thought, whereas Speusippus 
entirely reverses it.* Surely we detect a note of self-justification 
in these words. 

If this book was really written in Assos, like A, B, and M 9-10, 
we should not expect it to attack Xenocrates, who had accom- 
panied Aristotle thither, in the same unsparing manner as 
happened later in M i-g, after thefinal breach with the Academy. 
It is true that there too Aristotle’s main adversary is Speusippus, 
but it is Xenocrates who receives the roughest treatment ; with 
the minimiun of flattery, his hybrid compromise is said to be the 
worst of the three versions. That was written in the Lyceum, 
when Xenocrates had assumed the headship of the Academy, and 
his opinions werebeginning to exert a wider influence. On the other 
hand, the earlier version of the preface mentions, besides the 
theory of Ideas, only that of Speusippus ; and, correspondingly, 
the discussion in Book N refers to the view of Xenocrates only 

‘ Speusippus, frgs. 34a fi. and 33e (Lang). 

^ The dialogue On Philosophy also represents the permanent essence oi 
Platonism as consisting in the view that the Good {ecyaSiv, fipurrov) is the 
governing principle of the world (see above, p. 134) . This central doctrine there 
earns Plato a place besides Zarathustra. It formed the point of departure for 
Aristotle's new 'theology', which attempted to preserve the Good as a sub- 
stance by anchoring its transcendental reality in the teleological structure of 
nature. 
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once, and then briefly and considerately.* This very natural 
deference to the view of his fellow-worker in Assos is a welcome 
confirmation of our dating. 

Inspection shows that Book N as a whole really is the dis- 
cussion announced in the earlier preface. In M g, 1086*29, we 
read: ‘Those who posit numbers only, and these mathematical 
[i.e. Speusippus], must be considered later’; first we shall ex- 
amine the theory of Ideas, The latter is undertaken immediately, 
and is completed by the end of M 10. It must be what is referred 
to in the first words of the next book ('regarding this kind of 
substance, what we have said must be taken as sufficient’), 
which then goes on to speak only of the mathematical essences 
and their derivation. We have to admit, however, that the dis- 
cussion of the Ideas in M g-io is somewhat brief, even consider- 
ing that in the earliest version of the Metaphysics the real 
criticism of the theory had already been given in the first book. 
We seem also to need a connecting passage ; the above-quoted 
opening words of the last book give the impression of being a 
merely external transition, inserted by an editor for want of 
anytlfing better. Hence it is probable that in this oldest version 
of the criticism as well as in the later ones Aristotle took account 
not merely of the Ideas and of Speusippus' mathematical sub- 
stances, but also of the intermediate stage, namely Plato’s later 
doctrine of Ideal numbers. This might very well have stood in 
the gap; and would then, presumably, have been incorporated 
into Book M when the Metaphysics was reconstructed. However 
that may be, it is impossible to doubt that N belongs with the 
older preface, since it contains the detailed refutation of Speu- 
sippus whidv was there announced. As in the preface the 
emphasis lies on the significance of the Ideas and numbers as 
elements and principles (crroixeTo aal dpxaO of reality, so the 
same point of view determines the exposition throughout 
Book N.® 

* N 3, logob 28 ; whereas M 8, loSab 2, reads ' it is evident from this that the 
third version [that of Xenocrates] is the worst’. 

* See above, pp. 182-183, Thisbookshowsthatbythe elements and principles 
of reality Aristotle understood the doctrine of the Great and Small, or Indefinite 
Dyad, and the One, from which Plato derived the Ideas. This later form of 
Plato’s speculation was upheld also by Speusippus and other Academics, in 
many versions, the niceties of which we need not here consider. It nmkes it 
certain that to Aristotle in his ecarly days metaphysics was a science of the 
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This is connected historically with the importance which the 
question about the elements and principles of the Ideal numbers 
had for Plato's later thought. It also agrees with the nature of 
the two opening books, where first philosophy is always defined 
as the theory of the highest principles and causes of being. It 
may be stated here, although the inevitability of the assertion 
will not be clear until we have analysed the later passages, that 
the view of metaphysics as a study of first principles, an aetiology 
of the real — a view which is connected with Plato's latest phase 
— ^is a sign of the earliest version of the Metaphysics, whereas 
the later formulation always devotes more attention to the 
problem of substance as such. Even in the doctrine of 
supersensible reality (M 1-9) we can clearly detect the aspect 
of principles 3deldmg place in the later version to that of 
substance itself. 

It is obvious that in the original Metaphysics the attack was 
directed mainly against Speusippus. At that time he was the 
leader of the Athenian school, and Aristotle threw his whole 
weight against the false direction in which he was seeking salva- 
tion. Speusippus was fuUy convinced of the necessity of recon- 
structing Plato’s philosophy, but he took his start, according to 
Aristotle, from the one point in which the Idea-theory was not 
capable of fruitful development. He abandoned the notion of 
form and the relation to the sensible world ; he retained the un- 
tenable 'separation' of the universal, merely replacing Plato’s 
Ideal numbers with the objects of mathematics themselves as 
the fundamental reality. Aristotle makes the same criticism of 
'modem thinkers’ (i.e'. Speusippus) in the first book, when he 
says that they have substituted mathematics for philosophy 
and whereas in the later criticism of M the tone is cool and con- 

elements and principles of reality. Since be later viewed it as anything but this, 
at least in so far as it is an account of substance, he can have retained the 
traditional definition of it -only so long as it was for him exclusively theology. 
The latter study, though not indeed a doctrine of elements, is one of principles. 
In fact, the description 'about elements’ fits nothing whatever hut a mathe- 
matical metaphysics such as, according to Aristotle, Plato put forward in his 
final lecture on the Good (Aristoxenus, El. Harm. II init.). Thus, whereas 
Book N, in thoroughly Platonic fa^on, examines both th^ reality of the super- 
sensible and also its elements and principles, later on, in Brok M, Aristotle con- 
fined himself to an inquiry into the reality of the supersen^ble substances 
maintained by Plato and bis school. 

' A 9. 99z« 3«. 
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descending, in the oldest version it is frequently emotional or, as 
in the dialogue On Philosophy, bitingly sharp; as when he ex- 
claims about Plato’s doctrine of the Great and Small ‘the 
elements — the great and the small — seem to cry out against the 
violence that is done to them; for they cannot in any way 
generate numbers 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE GROWTH OF THE METAPHYSICS 

T he prevailing view that the Metaphysics is a late work has 
been rendered untenable by our discovery that it contains 
large portions of an earlier version belonging to the first half of 
the forties. The doctrine that we must now hold — ^and it is really 
obvious in itself — ^is that even during the years immediately 
before and af ter Plato's death metaphysics wa s the true cen tre 
ofA-ristgOeTcritical activity Oil the othefhand — and this is a 
no less important result— he returned to the matter again during 
his last period and undertook a reorganization that introduced 
fresh ideas into the old material, excising parts of it and reshaping 
others to fit their new surroundings. The traces of this last 
alteration enable us to guess the direction in which he wished to 
develop his philosophy. The individual peculiarities of the 
earlier and later portions cannot be clearly grasped, naturally, 
except through the knowledge of their ‘alternating harmony’ 
within the final structure that includes them both. 

Our analysis must start from that purified torso of the Meta- 
physics which we have obtained by examining the history of its 
origin, and the inner relationships of which, as Aristotle meant 
them to be, we have rendered more visible through removing the 
loose pages appended by the editors. This is the compact body 
of books down to 1, excluding ct and A; Bonitz himself dis- 
entangled it correctly in the main.* He also established the fact 
that the series is unfinished — ^in particular, the theology as we 
have it (A) is not the intended conclusion — and this statement 
needs to be emphatically asserted in view of recent attempts to 
throw doubt on the convincing arguments in its favour. Only in 
the account of the last two books does Bonitz require supple- 
menting; he obviously took less interest in them, because his 
attention was directed mainly to the doctrine of substance. We 
have shown that Book M was meant to replace N in the later 
version ; it therefore belongs to the torso established by Bonitz, 

* See the introduction to hie Kommentar xur Melaphysik d. Ar., vol. ii. He, 
in turn, was following Brandis (cf. Ent, Metapk. Arist,, pp. 3 fi.}. 
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The metaphysics that Aristotle here offers us in sweeping strokes 
is the famous doctrine of substance in general, the philosophy of 
substantial forms, which served so many later centuries as the 
framework of their views of nature and being. To discover how 
this incomplete but mighty structure grew up we must start 
from its centre, that is from the doctrine of substance. 

/In Book B, which develops the problems of 'the science that 
we are seeking’, Aristotle is aware of the problem of substance 
^bnly in the specialized form of the question whether the super- 
sensible world is real. After four introductory problems con- 
cerning the nature of the new science he places this question, 
like a ‘far-beaming countenance’, at the head of the eleven 
problems that carry us into the real arena of the discipline. Thus 
he emphasizes its fundamental importance by the position he 
assigns to it.* Ever since Plato created the Ideas it had been 
absolutely the problem of philosophy. In formulating the task of 
metaphysics as he does, therefore, Aristotle starts directly from 
Plato's fundamental question. He expresses it, in fact, precisely 
as a Platonist would : the transcendental realities that we believe 
to exist in separation from sensible phenomena, such as the Ideas 
and the objects of mathematics — do they truly exist ? And if 
not, can we posit, over and above sensible thinp, any other kind 
of supersensible reality? About the sensible world (aloOtiTfi 
oOola) he says nothing whatever. The very first sentence goes 
straight to the central question, that of transcendence; the 
succeeding problems rise out of this root like trunk, boughs, and 
branches. A mere glance will show that they too originated 
without exception on Platonic territory. What are the first 
principles? Are they the genera, as Plato maintams, dr, as 
natural science teaches, the elements of visible thinp ? If the 
former, arc they the highest or the lowest genera ? ^^at is the 
relation between the universal, which Plato regards as s ub- 
stance (oOoia), and Being or Reality? Is the 'truly red’ the 
most abstract of abstractions, or do we approach the real more 
nearly the more we descend from the heights of abstraction to 

‘ The four introductory problems are treated in Metaph. B », 996* iS-997* 33 - 
The problem of the supersensible follows in 997* 34. For the distinction 
between essential problems, and those which merely introduce and define the 
science of metaphysics, see £«/. Meiaph, ArisU, p. loo. 
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concreteness, to particularity, to the individual ? Is each of the 
first principles one in number, as an individual, or in kind, as a 
genus? Are the principles of perishable and of imperishable 
things the same ? Can we make being and unity the principle 
and origin of all things, as Plato does, or are they mere abstrac- 
tions void of all real content ? Are Plato and his disciples right 
in making substances out of numbers, lines, points, 

planes, and solids ? Since the abstract is not real or essential, 
but only something common to many things, what has led men 
to assume the existence of Ideas ? Are we to think of the first 
principles as mere matter and potency, after the fashion of 
natural science, or as something that from the very beginning 
works and is active ? (This was the question in dispute between 
Plato and Speusippus, in which, as we have already mentioned, 
Aristotle sided with Plato.) In fine, what Book B develops is 
simply and solely the problems of the Platonic doctrine, and in 
the earliest period of his Metaphysics Aristotle appears as the 
improver of that doctrine. The questions here raised lie without 
exception in the sphere of the supersensible. In their totality 
they make up a type of philosophy that not merely derives 
wholly from Plato, but is Platonic in its very natime, in spite of 
the fact that it presupposes and is actuated by a sceptical 
attitude towards the Ideas. All the problems of ‘.the science that 
we are seeking’ arise out of the crisis in Plato's doctrine, and 
consist in efforts to rehabilitate the assertion of supersensible 
reality. \ 

We naturally look for discussion of these problems in the main 
body of the work, which is contained, according to the prevail- 
ing view, in Books ZH0. The four introductory problems, which 
determine the conception, subject-matter, and extent, of meta- 
physics, are dealt with in the books immediately succeeding the 
list (r and E), We should expect Aristotle to follow it further, 
which would bring him to the question of supersensible reality 
in Book Z. We should also expect to find, conformably to F and 
E, some explicit reference to the fact that we were now approach- 
ing the central problem of metaphysics. Instead, however, of 
the question about the existence of the supersensible. Book Z 
unexpectedly confronts us with the theory of substance in 
general. From this point onwards, throughout the next three 
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books, the list no longer has any significance at all. Not only 
does it cease to dictate the order of the exposition, but there is 
not even a single mention of it. This simultaneous disappear- 
ance both of the references to it and of the actual discussion of 
it is clear proof that either Aristotle abandoned in raid composi- 
tion the original plan as he had contemplated it in Book B — 
which, in a work that was one both in outline and in perfor- 
mance, would be strange to the point of inconceivability — or 
the books on substance (ZH©) are not the execution of the 
original plan at aU, but something new and later which either 
replaced it or was inserted into it. 

That Book B really does belong to a distinctly earlier version 
than the books on substance can very easily be shown. As we 
demonstrated above (p. 176), it was written at the same time as 
Book A, during the years immediately after Plato’s death, ^ow 
the *we*. with which Aristotle here, designates himself a 
Platonist, is no longer to oe round when we come to his criticism 
of Rato’s doctrine in Book Z?*— ©a-tire otiier si 3 e 7 ^ recovered 
a large^part of the Q\dest^etaphysics in M g-io and Book N, 
and the assertion, that originally Z did not belong to the 
Metaphysics as outlined in B, is convincingly demonstrated by 
the facts (i) that this part of the oldest version, which is also 
characterized by the use of ‘we’ in its polemic, concerns itself, 
as was to be expected, exclusively with the problems stated in 
B, that is, with the question about the reality of the super- 
sensible; and (z) that as soon as we re-enter this field — ^the field 

> Namely Book Z, chapters 13 fi. In this book Aristotle examines the ques- 
tion of the nature of substance on the broadest possible basis, starting from the 
distinction of four difierent meanings of the word, as matter, as Form, as 
universal, and as essence. His object is to show that in the true conception of 
substance the three last meanings are united. In connexion with the question 
how far matter contributes to the reality of the Form and the essence, he 
develops his double conception of substance. The same question leads on to the 
assertion of an immaterial and highest Form. The inquiry whether the 
universal also possesses reality leads to an examination of the theory of Ideas 
(Z 13 fi.), which reproduces the essential notions of the refutation in the first 
book, though in another dress and from another point of view. The two 
refutations can hardly have appeared in one and the same course of lectures. 
Their relation to each other becomes intelligible if we suppose that Book Z was 
not originally intended for insertion within the larger discussion in which we 
now find it, but was an isolated treatment of the question of substance. This 
whole work On Substance must be later than the oldest parts of the Metaphysics, 
since there is no 'we' in the criticism of the Ideas in Z 13 fi. 
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of metaphysics in the narrower sense — ^the references back to 
Book B begin again.' 

f This result, that the books on substance had no place in the 
original plan, seems to undermine the fundamental notion of 
Aristotelian metaphysics. I must, therefore, take account of the 
objection that it is the essence of this t39e of speculation not to 
grasp the supersensible directly but to reveal it indirectly— to 
make it not the starting-point but the conclusion. Must not the 
theory of the being of the highest principle, which cannot be 
grasped by any experience, base itself on a theory of substance 
built up step by step with the help of the realities that can be 
experienced, and rising steadily from the known to the unknown ? 
And do not the inquiries about substance and actuality (ZH©) 
expressly lead us to the threshold of the doctrine of supersensible 
being? It is certainly true that this part of the Metaphysics is 
preparatory, and it is obvious that in his last version Aristotle 
intentionally gave it its present place. The theory of substance 
in general was now to form the doorway to that of the immaterial 
substance of the prime mover. We shall inquire later how the 
specific character of his metaphysics was insmred prior to this 
definitive arrangement, but here it is essential to establish the 
fact that the present version was preceded by one in which this 
gradual development of the conception of being was not to be 
found. The sketch of the problems of metaphysics in B does not 
envisage the excursus into the general theory of substance and 
actuality in ZH©, and these books themselves reveal at every 
step that they cannot have been originally written for the S3rete- 
matic purpose to which they are devoted in the final scheme 
as we have it. 

In view of the importance of this point I will here establish it 
in still greater detail. It is true that Book Z begins by emphasiz- 
ing that the best method will be to start from the substances 
that are perceptible to sense. It is true that this is followed by a 
fine and justly famous digression on the nature of human appre- 
hension, and on the advisability of starting always from what is 
known ‘to us’, namely that which is guaranteed by perception, 
in order to proceed to that which is knowable 'by nature’, 
namely the object of pure thought as such. But now this ex- 

* See above, p. 171, a. i. 
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planation of the reasons leading Aristotle to prefix to his 
account of the supersensible an examination of substance in 
general occurs in all manuscripts in the wrong position. Bonitz 
was the first to discover the displacement (though he drew no 
conclusions), and ever since his day our editions have given us 
this wandering passage at the point where it belongs. The error 
cannot be due to a confusion in a late manuscript, for it occurs 
in both classes of the tradition, and therefore appeared in all 
ancient manuscripts. The only possible explanation is that it 
was an afterthought written on a loose sheet, and inserted into 
the wrong part of the text by the very first editor.^ There is a 
second reference to the merely preparatory nature of the inquiry 
about sensible reality, and this also is so loosely connected with 
the adjacent words that it seems to have been added subse- 
quently by Aristotle.* 

One thing is certain. * Books ZH do not discuss substance in 
the way in which one would expect from these passages. They 

’ Metaph. Z 3, 1029b 3-12. These wordB have got into the beginning of the 
discussion of essence, where they are quite meaningless. They really continue 
'the words 'Soma of the sensible substances are generally admitted to be 
substances, so that we must look first among these’ (1029° 33), which also 
belong to the subsequent addition. Clearly the first words of the insertion were 
written between the lines of the old manuscript, and hence occur in their 
proper place in our copies. The rest, for which there was no room, was written 
on a separate sheet. Another example of an addition on a loose sheet is the 
passage 'Regarding , . . intelUgible', Z ii, 1036b 32-1 037a 5. 

* Metaph. Z ii, ia37a 10 ff., seems to me to be such an addition, intended to 
represent the work On Substance as a preliminary to the theory of supersensible 
substance, and to call attention to this function at an early stage of the discus- 
sion. If it had been included from the beginning, Aristotle would sorely, when 
speaking of matter, have made soma reference, however slight, to the matter 
which Plato postulated even in supersensible substance. Yet there is not a 
single syllable here about the Great-and-Small, although in the Metaphysics it 
would necessarily interest him much more than matter in the physicists' sense, 
of which Z says so much. We can understand how, when inserting ZH6, he 
would add these words at the end of the first part of the inquiry: 'Whether 
there is, apart from the matter of such substances, another kind of matter, and 
one should look for some substance other than these, e.g. numbers or something 
of the sort, must be considered later. For it is for the sake of this that wo are 
trying to determine the nature of perceptible substances as well, since in a 
sense the inquiry about perceptible substances is the work of physics, i.e. of 
second philosophy,' That these words are a later addition of Aristotle's is also 
proved by the next sentence (i037» which is a reference, inseparably 

connected with this passage, to the addition about definition which composes 
H 6. This addition and the reference to it were, like other alterations of the 
same kind, introduced into the scheme of the later Metaphysics on the occasion 
of the insertion of Books ZHS. 
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do not keep steadily in view their supposed purpose of leading 
up to the proof of the existence of supersensible reality. On the 
contrary, they give the impression of being written simply in 
order to refute Plato’s conception of being, according to which 
the highest being is the highest universal, and in order to con- 
front this exaggerated immaterialism with a proof that matter 
and substratum have a positive significance for our conception 
of reality. We here find Aristotle’s combination of logic and 
concreteness giving rise to a new conception of substance as 
form and entelechy, the question of the ‘ separableness ' of which, 
though decisive for the metaphysician, receives no particular 
attention. In fact, Plato’s constant effort always to abstract 
from matter is here rejected as one-sided, and attention is called 
to the importance of matter for our notion of essence.* In view 
of all this it is not surprising that the means which Aristotle uses 
to develop his notion of form actually consist in an analysis of 
becoming, and that he brings out very clearly the fundamental 
significance of his notion for the proper comprehension of this 
physical coiiception.* The way in which Book Z discusses the 
various meanings of ‘substance’ one after the other, and the 
result of the inquiry, prompt the suggestion that we have here 
an originally independent work on the problem of substance, the 
fundaments importance of thk subject having Sready been 
shown by the criticism of the Ideas even in the earliest version of 
the Metaphysics (above, p. i88). It cannot be denied, of course, 
that even in the earliest period of Aristotle’s physical speculation 
his new conception of substance, or rather of being, must be pre- 
supposed as such; but this conception took its origin just as 
much in physics and in logic^ as in metaph 3 reicB; and it is per- 

* Metaph, Z ii, 1036b 32, 'And so to reduce all things thus to Forms and to 
eliminate the matter is useless labour; for some things surely are a particular 
form in a particular matter’. ® Metaph. Z 8, 1033a 24 fi. 

3 Aristotle's interest in the problem of substance often comes out in the 
book, and metaphysics and ‘analytics' are also very intimately concerned 
vdth it (for the latter see Z 12 and H 6 ). Xt belongs to physics because of its 
connexion with the theory of becoming and of change ; to metaphysics because 
of the conception of immaterial Form and because of the problem of 'separate- 
ness ' ; and to ' analytics ' because of ' essence ’ and its relations with the theories 
of de&ition, of abstraction, and of the classification of conceptions as genera 
and species. We need only realize this manysidedness in order to understand 
why this work stood 'between' the above-mentioned disciplines until Aristotle 
incorporated it into the Metaphysics. 
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fectly possible that his earliest metaphysics (which, as we learn 
from the dialogue On Philosojihy, was still pure theology), while 
it made clever use of the conceptions of entelechy and actuality 
in attacldng the problem of God, nevertheless did not include 
any general discussion of substance, much less make it the 
central consideration. 

The conjecture that the discussion of substance did not 
originally stand in its present position can be further supported 
by a number of weighty external indications.* In the first place, 
there is no reference whatever to ZH© in the older books. On 
the other hand, I refers to ZH, and describes them as ‘the dis- 
cussions about substance' ; this by itself indicates their relative 
independence. Aristotle mentions them in the same way in 0 8, 
1049** 27 ('it was said in the discussions about substance'). It 
appears from this that the two Books Z and H, which form a 
single whole — H begins with a recapitulation of Z, and offers a 
series of appendices thereto — are regarded both in © and in I as 
independent. What is still more important is that the introduc- 
tion of Z is often referred to as the beginning, as in Z 4, 1029'’ l 
('since at the start we distinguished the various marks by which 
we determine substance'). Usually the words 'at the start’ 
mean the beginning of the whole course of lectures, namely 
Book A, as they do, for example in B and in M 9-10, passages 
which belong to the original Metaphysics. We have an example 
of ' at the start ' used in a central book to refer to its own begin- 
ning in the discussion of friendship in the Nicomachean Ethics 
(VIII-IX), and there is no doubt that this was originally an in- 
dependent work. Z was also at one time the beginning of an 
independent work ; it was in fact the first of a whole series of 
lectures. This is shown by 0 i, 1045'* 31, where again ‘in the 
first part of our work’ means lie beginning not of A or of 0 , 
but of Z. It foUows that this series began wth Z ; then came H ; 

> Since it is here important to assemble all the proofs, I may be allowed to 
recapitulate briefly the inferences that can be drawn from the reciprocal 
references in the books of the Metaphysics, although I have already emphasized 
them Meiaph. Arist., pp. 90 ff . and io6) . It is precisely witii r^ard to the 

matter of chapter four of the first part of my earlier book, namely the con- 
nected and continuous portions of the Metaphysics, that I now bdieve it 
possible to push the analysis far enough to obtain a complete understanding of 
the author's intention, whereas 1 have nothing important to add to my previous 
remarks about the passages that are isolated and independent additions. 
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H was presumably followed by ©, as now. Whether I also be- 
longed to the original series, or was added later when Aristotle 
removed ZH 0 from their isolation and inserted them into the 
Metaphysics, is difficult to decide. On the whole, it seems to 
have been added later. I 2, io53*’i6, refers to Z, 13-17, thus: 
‘if, then, no universal can be a substance, as has been said in our 
discussion of substance and being’. Here ZH are stiU thought of 
as independent, and it does not appear that they come at the 
beginning of a series to which I also belongs. On the contrary, 
another passage, in which 1 refers to B, makes against it: ‘with 
regard to the substance and nature of the one we must ask in 
which of two ways it exists ; this is the very question that we 
reviewed in our discussion of problems, viz. what the one is' 

(I 2, 1053’’ 9). This indicates that the original independent 
work consisted only of ZH 0 , that 1 was added when Aristotle 
was working on the final version of the Metaphysics, That is 
why it regards B as the introduction. 

If we now consider the relation of Book Z to what precedes it, 
we find that this once more confirms our view that it was intro- 
duced into its present place after having been originally in- 
tended as a complete work in itself. As we have seen. Books f 
and E contain the discussion of the first four problems, concern- 
ing the nature of ‘ tim science that we are seeking ’. This discus- 
sion ends with E i. "Then comes something new, viz. the theory 
of the various senses of 'being', and the theory of the most 
Tradamental of these, namely essence (oCtoia). In other words, 
this is the beginning of the main part of the Metaphysics. Aris- 
totle starts by enumerating all the relevant meanings of ‘ being ’ 
in the widest sense of the word. ‘Since the unqualified term 
"being” has several meanings, of which one was seen to be the 
accidental, and another the true ("non-being” being the false), 
while besides these there are the figures of predication (e.g. the , 
“what", quality, quantity, place, time, and any similar meanings 
which "being'' may have), and again besides all these there is that 
which "is” potentially or actually — since "being” has many 
meanings, we must first say regarding the accidental, that there 
can be no scientific treatment of it.'^ He then discusses the 
accidental, and thereafter being in the sense of the truth or 
* Mttaph . E 3, 10260 33. 
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falsity of judgements. This short passage extends to the end of 
E. Z begins the examination of being in the fundamental sense, 
that is, of the categories, and especially of substance (oOola), 
which is the main object of the science concerned. 

Strangely enough, the new book opens with almost the 
identical words that have immediately preceded, and with the 
same enumeration of the senses of being. ‘There are several 
senses in which a thing may be said to " be "j as we pointed out 
previously [here we expect at the least a reference to the list 
that was given in E 3, but a surprise awaits us] in our book on 
the various senses of words ; for in one sense the " being ” meant 
is " what a thing is ” or a "this ", and in another sense it means a 
quality or quantity or one of the other things that are predicated 
as these are.’ 

Here it is perfectly clear that, if E 2 had preceded, either Aris- 
totle would have referred his readers to the full and detailed 
account of the meanings of 'being* there given, or he would not 
have enumerated these meanings -at all, because every one 
would have them in mind. If, on the other hand, Z was written 
independently of the other books of the Metapliysics as a discus- 
sion of substance we can at once understand why it would have 
to begin by briefly determining the relation of substance to the 
other possible meanings of ‘being’, using the table of categories 
as its starting-point. For this purpose he referred to the lecture 
On the Various Senses of Words, which no doubt he often gave. 
This did not form part of the lectures on Metaphysics at that 
time, but was an independent inquiry. It is omr so-called Book 
A, which received its present unnatural position not from Aris- 
totle but from his editors. When, during the later rewriting, the 
book on substance and the account of potentiality were intro- 
duced into the places that they now occupy, this brought about 
an alteration in the whole structure of the Metaphysics ; to put 
it more correctly, Aristotle introduced them with the intention 
of changing the structure in a definite fashion. The pattern of 
the new plan was the method followed in the discussion of sub- 
stance (ZH), where the various senses of ‘substance’ (matter, 
form, universal, essence) provided the guiding thread by means 
of which Aristotle's conception of it was gradually built up, 
through its various historical and logical levels, before the 
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reader's eyes. In the second version of the Metaphysics he 
applied this method to the conception of ‘being’ in its widest 
sense ; and ‘ substance ’ now became just one of a whole series of 
meanings of 'being' in this broad sense. To the theory of pure, 
immaterial form he prefixed that of form in general, as the true 
reality and substance ; in front of this again he put the doctrine 
of the various senses of 'being', from which he selects 'sub- 
stance' as the only one that affects metaphysics. The selection 
consists in starting with the senses that signify nothing existen- 
tial or independent, but only the accidental modifications of 
being or the attitudes of consciousness to being. In view of its 
merely preparatory nature this part is given very summarily 
(E 2-4). In the present version of the Metaphysics it forms the 
connexion between the earlier introduction (A-E l) and the new 
body (ZH0IM). Leading up to the main discussion, and sketch- 
ing the structure of what is to follow, it was naturally the last 
part to be inserted. Its introduction Converted the list of the 
senses of 'being' into the outline of the whole composition. We 
must realize, however, that this composition is the final stage in 
a long process of development — ^incomplete and provisional, in- 
deed, even in this last version, but nevertheless bearing all the 
marks of the determination to make a great synthesis. The 
additions, insertions, and excisions, which originated mostly in 
this final stage, evince a unitary aim that was perfectly foreign 
to the original version — ^the construction of a theory of the mani- 
fold senses of 'being', a sort of ontological phenomenology, 
within which the old Platonic doctrine of transcendent and im- 
material Form still remains as conclusion, but no longer holds 
the centre of interest. 

I may here introduce a paragraph on the last chapter of 
Book 0, which I have discussed in detail in a previous work.* 
This passage deals with the two meanings of truth ; first, truth 
and falsity in the ordinary sense, when we call a judgement true 
or false according as it joins the predicate to the right subject or 
not ; and secondly the tnith of metaphysical statements of being, 
which do not arise from discursive thinking and hence are never 
true or false as discursive judgements are. The truth of meta- 
physical statements expressing a being that is not an object of 

* Eni. Mefaph. Arist., p. 49. 
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experience rests, according to Aristotle, on a special intuitive 
form of apprehension, which resembles sense-perception more 
than discursive thinking in that it is a sort of intellectual vision, 
a pure 'contact and assertion’. This is the only remnant of 
Plato’s contemplation of the Ideas that has survived in Aris- 
totle’s metaphysics. Why he discusses it here is explained by 
himself in E 4, where he shows that being in the common sense 
of the truth or falsity of a proposition is not part of the meta- 
physician’s problem about being. Into this passage he inserted 
a later reference, which can be very simply recognized as such 
by the disturbance of the sentence-construction to which it has 
given rise ; there is also, he says, a second kind of truth, intuitive 
apprehension, on which aU general views of the universe depend, 
and this he is going to discuss later. 'The discussion is the final 
chapter of Book 0 . I have shown in my earlier book, following 
Schwegler, that this chapter is a subsequent addition to Book ©, 
and that the reference to it in E 4 must have been inserted at the 
time when the chapter itself was attached. Aristotle introduces 
his account of intellectual intuition, and of the metaphysical 
sort of truth, at a fitting place, namely between the end of the 
doctrine of potentiality and the beghming of that of the reality 
of the supersensible, which was intended to follow immediately. 
This insertion, which must also have been made on the occasion 
of the introduction of ZH 0 , shows once again the attempt to 
arrange a gradual ascent up the scale of being to immaterial 
essence, and to make the whole work single in its aim, though 
constructed of such disparate materials. That was the spirit of 
Aristotle's final recension. 

By good fortune our discovery of two separate versions of the 
preface to the theory of the supersensible, the earlier in M 9, and 
the later in M i, enables us to test our hypothesis that the Mda- 
physics originally did not contain the doctrine of material sensible 
form.* If this supposition be correct, the later version must pre- 
suppose the books on substance, with their detailed analysis of 
sensible being and of immanent form (Ivu^ow 6T2os) ; whereas the 
earlier must proceed directly to the problem of transcendental 
being, as we should expect according to the early plan in Book B, 
and regard the world of sense (alofiriTfj oiiala) as in no respect an 
* See pp. 182 S. above. 
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object of 'the science that we are seeking’. It is necessary to 
examine these parallel versions once more from this point of 
view, and I print them side by side again for this purpose. 

Later Version (M i) Original Version (Mg, loSb'ai) 

We have stated what is the sub- Regardingthefirstprinciples and 

stance of sensible things, dealing tiie first causes and elements, the 
in the treatise on physics with views expressed by those who dis- 
matter, and later with the substance cuss only sensible substance have 
which has actual existence. Now been partly stated in our works 
since our inquiry is whether there on nature, and partly do not belong 
is or is not besides the sensible sub- tothepresentinquiry ; but theviews 
stances any which is immovable of those who assert that there are 
and eternal, and, if there is, what other substances besides the sensi- 
it is, we must first consider what is ble must be considered next after 
said by others. those we have been mentioning. 

The original version, starting from the definition of meta- 
physics as the theory of the first principles and causes (which is 
usual in the oldest parts of the work), begins the doctrine of 
substance with Plato’s division into sensible and supersensible. 
As in A and B, so here the discussion starts with the views of 
other thinkers. The materialistic teaching of the Presocratic 
philosophy of nature (' the views expressed by those who discuss 
only sensible substance') is partly referred to the Physics, and 
partly declared not to belong to the present inquiry. Here it is 
important to notice that Aristotle is not speaking of sensible 
substance itself, as he does in the later version. The view that 
sensible substance as such has any concern with metaphysics is 
still utterly foreign to him. Sensible reality belongs to physics ; 
‘the views expressed by those who discuss only sensible sub- 
stance have been partly stated in our works on nature.’ Further- 
more, these views 'do not belong to the present inquiry' ; that is 
to say, they have already been criticized in Book A. To suppose 
that Aristotle is referring here to Books ZH is impossible ; those 
books contain nothing whatever about the thinkers who admit 
no reality but what is perceptible to sense ; and besides, it is not to 
be supposed that Aristotle would have confined himself to such a 
negative mode of expression, if he had previously given a detailed 
account of this very sensible reality in ZH ©. The underlying view 
of this version is rather the simple alternative : either there is only 
sensible reality, and then there is no metaphysics, and the first 
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science is physics ; or there is something supersensible, and then 
there is also a science of that, namely metaphysics. Hence 
Aristotle turns at once to the philosophers who maintained the 
reality of the supersensible ; that is to say, the school of Plato. 

Between this stage of his development, when the problem still 
appeared to him as a simple dualism, and that represented by 
the version in M i, comes the insertion of ZH 0 , which in large 
part opened metaphysics to sensible substance, and the expan- 
sion of this discipline into a science of the manifold senses of 
being. It is true that Aristotle still tells us, obviously borrowing 
the language of the oldest version, that sensible substance has 
already been discussed in the Physics ; but he makes a qualifica- 
tion: ‘ dealing in the treatise on physics with matter, and later with 
the sulstance which has actual existence.’ Whereas in the earlier 
version physics includes all being that is perceptible by sense, it 
is here confined to the examination of matter. This means that 
form and actual existence (fj Korr* ivipysiov oOula) are to be 
assigned mainly to the science under consideration, which is 
metaphysics. Aristotle therefore removes the words 'and partly 
do not belong to the present inquiry’, and replaces them with a 
reference to the newly introduced discussions of ZH©, which 
concern precisely the 'actual existence’ of things perceptible by 
sense. This backward reference corresponds to the forward one 
inserted in Z ii, 1037“ 10 ff., which calls attention to the account 
of supersensible reality to be given in Book M (see above, p. 199). 
Both of them belong to the later version, and are meant to unite 
what was originally separate. This also shows, though it scarcely 
needed proof, that the later version of the discussion of the super- 
sensible (M 1-9) was intended for the latest Metaphysics, as 
enlarged by the introduction of ZH 0 . This is also indicated by 
the fact that both these parts are connected with the insertion of 
Book I. 

But were these new passages simply 'interpolated’ ? Could 
Aristotle simply juxtapose a theory of sensible substance and an 
introduction originally intended to lead to an account of the 
supersensible ? Would not insoluble contradictions necessarily 
follow ? And since the transition from the introduction BfE to 
the 'interpolated’ portion has seemed smooth to all readers down 
to the present day, what is the principle that enabled him to 
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connect the metaphysic of the transcendental with the doctrine 
of immanent entelechies ? There really is such a link between 
the two stages, viz. the conception of being as such (6v ^ 6v), by 
rri p pns of which he defines the object of metaphysics in the 
introduction. We have been accustomed to think of this con- 
ception as the seed out of which the manifold senses of being 
developed in Aristotle’s mind like a flower; for does it not 
embrace both the pure act of divine thought and those lower 
forms of changing nature that are subject to becoming and dis- 
solution, and is not he who studies being as such exempt from 
the necessity of confining himself to absolute being, and able to 
indude in his researches the being of every sort of thing, even of 
the abstractions of the understanding ? This is what the final 
form of the Metaphysics actually does, and that has betrayed us 
into supposing that the conception coiM not have been realized in 
any other way. We now see, however, that this is a mistake, 
though a very natural one. We can, in fact, show from the 
Metaphysics itself that there was an earlier stage in his develop- 
ment when he had not yet drawn this conclusion from the con- 
ception of being as such, when he did not regard metaphysics as 
the dialectical development of the manifold senses of being, and 
when he thought of its subject-matter simply and exclusively as 
the imperishable and eternal. The proof of this is K i-8, a pas- 
sage often declared spurious, but vindicated once and for aU by 
o\ir results. 

I have shown in my earlier discussion of this invaluable 
document that certain tiny words, the frequent use of which 
betrays a stranger’s hand, although the style is otherwise 
thoroughly Aristotelian, are the unconscious additions of a dis- 
ciple who was taking down the lectures of the master. But as a 
source for Aristotle’s doctrine the book is crystal-pure. It re- 
produces the three introductory books, BfE, point for point 
throughout, usually in the same words, though in a much 
shorter form. It cannot be explained either as a preliminary 
sketch of the fuller version, or as a mere excerpt from it ; it is 
distinct and independent. It must be a note taken of this part 
of the lectures on metaphysics during an earlier stage of their 
development; for, in spite of large resemblances, it differs 
characteristically from the fuller version in some respects. 
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When we examine the connexion between this earlier intro- 
duction and the main body of the work, which is what interests 
us mostly here, it becomes clear that this version belongs to a 
time before the interpolation of the books on substance, ZHG, 
when the introduction was followed immediately by the theory 
of the supersensible. In the later form of the Metapliysics we find 
a transitional passage (E 2-4) between the end of the introduc- 
tion (E i) and the beginning of the main part (Z i). The same is 
true of the earlier (K 8, 1064'’ 15-1065 ‘ 26), but the characteristic 
feature of the later transition is absent here, namely the enumera- 
tion of the senses of being, which provide the framework of 
Books ZHG. It is true that here also Aristotle discusses, as he 
does in E 2-4, the two senses of being that he sets aside before 
entering on the main problem of metaphysics, (i) accidental 
being and (2) the truth or falsity of judgements, the former be- 
cause it is not being proper at all, the latter because it is only an 
act of consciousness. But the classification that he announces in 
E 2, and carries out in the later version of the Metaphysics as we 
have it, receives no mention whatever in the older introduction. 
We are tempted at first to explain this by the brevity of the 
excerpt; but now that we have discovered in M 9, 1086*21 ff., 
the oldest version of the preface to the central portion of the 
work, and seen that it presupposes a Metaphysics not contain- 
ing Books ZHG, it is no longer possible to imagine that we have 
here a mere play of chance. Moreover, there is another unmis- 
takable sign of later revision in E 2-4, which is also absent here, 
and that is the reference that we find in E 4, 1027’’ z8, to the 
subsequent insertion of the inquiry into the conception of meta- 
physical truth (G 10); this naturally does not occur in the 
parallel passage in K 8, 1065*24, because there was no Book Q 
in the original Metaphysics. 

Natorp considered K 1-8 spurious, on the ground that the 
conception of metaphysics therein contained is not to be found 
in the main part of the traditional Metaphysics.^ He goes so far 
as to speak of a Platonizing author, and of the un-Aristotelian 
tendency of this work to exclude matter and all that is connected 

‘ Archiv fUr Geschichte der Philosophic, vol. i, p. 178. The standard that he 
uses is the customary one, i.e. the conception of metaphysics in the books 
added during the composition of the second version (ZHO). 

sBes p 
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with it from the investigation. To him, with the presuppositions 
of that time, this observation was a serious grormd for suspicion. 
To us the very same fact becomes a convincing proof of genuine- 
ness.' Metaphysics is here viewed as a science of the immaterial, 
and we have shown from the remains of the earliest version that 
this was the original notion. Nothing could be a more reliable 
test of the correctness of our conclusion than this restoration of 
the oldest of the introductory books to its true rights. Even the 
most secret doors of the enchanted castle spring open of their 
own accord, after long and hopeless efforts to break into them 
by force, now that we have discovered that the principle of de- 
velopment is the real key. 

If we compare K i-8 step by step with the later version, 
we find that in all the changes which he introduced in BFE, 
Aristotle was actuated by the single purpose of adapting the old 
introduction to the new structure of the Metaphysics, which 
included material being as well as the other sort. This concession 
to the material world appears in the formulation of the very 
first fundamental problem (fifth in the whole list of problems), 
concerning the reality of the supersensible. We previously re- 
marked that the antiquated impression made by Book B is due 
to the Platonic manner in which the problems are expressed; 
but we now see that in this matter K is still more antiquated and 
strict.® While even B passes beyond the boundaries of the 
phenomenal world in the very first problem, by asking whether, 
apart from the sensible, there is also a supersensible substance 
such as the Ideas, the version in K is more exclusive still. Aris- 
totle here asks whether 'the science that we are seeking’ deals 
with perceptible substances ‘or not with them, but with certain 

' In my Ent. Metaph. Arist., pp, 63 0 ,, I defended the gennineneBS of K 1-8 
in detail against Katotp's rejection, and reached the conclnsion that its philo- 
sophical content is worthy of Aristotle in every particular. The frequent use of 
the particle ye i«jv, whi(^ perhaps reveals a hand other than Aristotle's, is 
nothing against the genuineness of the content ; it is no doubt due to the disciple 
who took notes on Aristotle's lecture and prepared the present version. 
Nevertheless, I must withdraw my criticism of Natorp in so far as its aim 
was to explain away the traces of Platonism that he discovered. From the 
point of view of Aristotle's historical development they are completely un- 
objectionable, and in fact preciselywhat our previous analysis would lead us' 
to demand. 

® Cf. pp. 193-196 above. The antiquatedness of B is therefore a characteristic 
that has survived in spite of the revision. 
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others'.' This excludes all possibility whatever that sensible 
substance should belong to metaphysics. On the contrary, 
sensible and supersensible being here constitute, just as we found 
them to do in M g-io, a simple dualistic either-or,* In the 
revision this either-or becomes a not-only-but-also, as the latest 
state of the Metaphysics presents it to us in the co-ordination 
and superordination of the immanent and the transcendent 
forms. 

"We find the same emphatic either-or in the part of K where 
Aristotle discusses the aim of his ontological inquiry. ‘It is in 
general hard to say whether one must assume that there is a 
separable substance besides the sensible substances (i.e. the sub- 
stances in this world), or that these are the real things and 
Wisdom is concerned with them. For we seem to seek another 
Uni of substance, and this is our problem, i.e. to see if there is 
something that can exist apart by itself and belongs to no 
sensible thing. By the ‘something that can exist apart by 
itself’ (xMptorbv Kotfi' loturd) Aristotle here does not mean the 
concrete, particular existence of the phenomenal world, although 
this too is often spoken of as ‘existing apart'; he is using the 
expression in the sense in which Plato’s Ideas ‘exist apart ’, as is 
shown by the qualification ‘and belongs to no sensible thing’ 
(pti 2 i 6 v\ t<Sv aloOrrrfcw Oitdpxov). By this addition he explicitly 
diminates all thought of the immanent forms (?wAov elSios) ; 
in the same connexion the latter are said to be, so far as con- 
cerns their existence, perishable (fQapxdv). On the other hand, 
it is a priori certain to him as a Platonist that the object of 
metaphysics — ^if there is such a science — ^must be an eternal, 

■ Metaph, B 2, 997> 34 K i. 1059* 39. I previously supposed that this 
dilemxoa was meant to indicate that the truth lies in the middle — metaphysics 
is the study of the Form, which includes both the substance of the world of 
sensible things and also supersensible reality, existing in the second without 
matter. But the passages that we are about to discuss seem to render this 
interpretation impossible (see especially K 2, lobo* 7), and it must be acknow- 
ledged that the exclusive formulation, ‘either the sensible world or the super- 
sensible ', is absolutdy essential to the general view implied in K. If Natorp had 
pursued throughout the whole Metaphysics the divergences of doctrine that he 
observed in K, he would not have declared this book spurious, but would have 
discovered the chronological and the inner differences between the two distinct 
sets of material, differences that can be satisfactorily explained only through 
supposing that Aristotle gradually developed away from Plato. 

* See pp. 206-207 above. ’ K a, io6o» 7--I3. 
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transcendent essence, having its being in itself (AC^ios oOaia xcopt- 
errfi Kol koS* afm^v). He tells us that we must think of it as 
analogous to Plato’s Ideas, not to the objects of sense. Unless 
there really is something of this sort, all that the best minds have 
thought out must be mere sound and smoke. How could there 
be any order in the world without it ? Order implies something 
eternal, transcendent, and enduring.* The emphatic nature of 
these expressions differentiates them sharply from the later 
version. Aristotle is here still quite close to Plato, and they 
breathe a passionate advocacy of Plato's demand for a super- 
sensible world — all the more impressive because it arises directly 
out of the conviction that the reigning theory of Ideas is im- 
possible.^ 

The eternal, unalterable reality, and the eternal laws of the 
cosmos depending thereon, form, according to K i-8, the pre- 
supposition of the possibility not merely of 'the science that we 
are seeking’, but even of any consistent logical thinking and any 
absolute and enduring truths, since the world of sense is in 
perpetual flux, and affords no foothold.^* Thus the law of con- 
tradiction is established in an essentially ontological manner, 
whereas the later version seems to omit the ontological passages 

‘ K 2, io6a> 21 : Tt would seem rather that the form or shape is a more im- 
portant principle than [the matter] ; but the form is perishable, so that there is 
no eternal substance at all which can exist apart and independent. But this is 
paradoxical ; for such a principle and substance seems to exist and is sought by 
nearly all the most refined thinkers as something that exists ; for bow is there 
to be order unless there is something eternal and independent and permanent ? ' 
See also K z, loCob 1-3. 

* See the immediately preceding rejection of Plato's version of the super- 
sensible, K 2, io6o» 13-18. This passage perhaps preserves more directly than 
any other the Platonic postulate that lies at the root of Aristotle's metaphysics, 
the postulate of the reality of the transcendental. It also shows that his 
starting-point for the rehabilitation of the doctrine was that order in nature 
which seemed to him inexplicable without the assumption of a transcendent 
‘ good ' as the first principle, 

’ K 6, 1063a II. In my Ent. Metaph. Arist., p. 82 , 1 pointed out that Natorp 
went too far when he ascribed to the author of K the view that in the earthly 
and perishable there is no truth whatever; but I went too far in the opposite 
direction when I denied that there was any difference at all between this and 
Aristotle's usual account of truth. It must be allowed that this passage 
emphasizes the eternity of cosmic reality, and bases the possibility of enduring 
truths chiefly on that; whereas in r 5, loioa 1 fi., on the contrary, the main 
emphasis is on the possibility of obtaining definite propositions even about the 
world of sense, and the cosmos and ' the nature that is changeless ' are mentioned 
only in second place (loio* 25). 
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for the most part. It is true that the conclusion of Book f says 
something about the coimexion between the possibility of know- 
ing permanent truths and the eternity and immovability of 
being ; but, since this passage was lacking in some of the ancient 
manuscripts, it is obvious that we have here a section deleted by 
Aristotle during his recension, but discovered among his papers 
by the editors and published along with the rest. In any event, 
this section itself shows that the original version of F laid more 
emphasis on the metaphysical bases of the law of contradiction.* 
Both the ontological proof of the law, and the inclusion of these 
fundamental logical problems in metaphysics, were pieces of 
Platonic tradition. So was the question where one should discuss 
the matter of the objects of mathematics, and whether it belongs 
to first philosophy.* Actually, the discussion of it occurs in 
Book N, the close relation of which to K 1-8 is another sign of 
the age of both. 

We have already seen that in Book B the nature of the 
problems is determined by the problems and content of Plato's 
metaphysics. Aristotle was somewhat superficial in altering this 
part, and hence it has not lost its fundamentally Platonic char- 
acter. Apart from the fact that in two places he actually left the 
old 'we' of his Platonic days,* of which no other trace remains 
in the new version, he obviously did not alter or modify any 
passages except those that explicitly contradicted his new view 

* r 8 , 1012b 22 — end oi the book, was lacking in some of the ancient manu- 
scripts according to Alexander In ArUt. tmtaph., p. 341. 1. 30 (Hayduck). 

* K 1, lojgb 13—21. I have discaseed the conception of ‘the matter of the 
objects of mathematics' in Ent, Metaph. Arist., p. 74, and shown, contrary to 
Hatorp, that it belongs to Plato's later metaphysics. I did not, however, fully 
answer the question why this problem is stated only in K, and not also in B. 
This can be explained if we observe that, as I liad ^eady recognUed at that 
time, the discussion of the jiroblem comes in N 2, 1088b 14, Bojh N and K 
belong to the original Metaphysics, and the one is therefore the fulfilment of 
the promise given in the other. Now the later version of these matters (B and 
M i-g) largely suppresses the question about the elements of supersensible 
substance, as has been shown above (p. 192). This question was bound up with 
Plato's late doctrine of the existence of numbers, &c„ as separate substances. 
In bis mature period Aristotle rid himself of this doctrine, and he then deleted 
the whole complex of which it was a part. 

’ See p. 173 above. The fact that Book B was revised in order to appear as 
part of the introduction to the later version of the Metaphysics, whereas the 
criticism of the Ideas in A 9 was meant to disappear entirely, constitutes a 
complete explanation why so few traces of this ‘ we ' remain in B. Those that do 
are simply oversights. 
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of metaphysics. The number and nature of the problems re- 
mained in general untouched. There is just one place where he 
inserted a new one, and this is characteristic, for it concerns the 
content of the inserted books, ZH 0 . Just before the last pro- 
blem (B 6, 1002 ‘’33) he raises the question of matter and of the 
actuality and potentiality of the principles, and here he also 
takes account of perceptible reality. Now since, as Natorp 
observed, this question docs not appear in K r-8, we can only 
conclude that Aristotle inserted the new problem when he was 
altering the three introductory books to make them lead up to 
the theory of immanent form and of potentiality and actuality. 
Book K, onjthe contrary, is still strictly Platonic in so far as it 
divorces the notion of pure being from all matter and equates it 
with that which is selfexistent, unmoved, and transcendent. 
Moreover, whereas in the last version the criticism of the Ideas 
was removed from A 9 to the new Book M, the earlier form of 
the introduction presupposes the original state of affairs, in 
which the criticism was still in the first book, since it refers us 
for the refutation of the Ideas to what has preceded!' This 
proves that the three introductory books, BPE, also underwent 
alteration and had a new notion of metaphysics introduced into 
them. We have now recovered the earlier and the last version of 
almost the whole Metaphysics. 

It can be shown, however, that even the earlier version of the 
introduction (K 1-8) is not the original form of the Metaphyms. 
We have seen that in K 1-8 metaphysics is described as the 
science of that which is unmoved and eternal and transcendent. 
We also find there, however, the definition of it as the science of 
being as such ( 3 v ^ 6v), though not developed, as it is in the later 
version, into a science of the manifold meanings of being in- 
cluding the perceptible being of movable nature. This combina- 
tion of the two definitions in K 1-8 is a serious difficulty, and 
becomes only too painfully obvious in the later version of E, 
which in its present revised form is meant to introduce the 
science of the manifold meanings of being. Since the earlier and 
the later versions do not differ in this respect, but only in the 

> K I, 1059b 3, presupposes the refutation of the Ideas in A 9. B 2, 997b 3, 
on the other hand, the corresponding passage in the later version, presupposes 
only the historical explanation of the Idea-theory in A 0 , which remained in 
place when the refutation was removed to M 4-5. 
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extension that they assign to the notion of being, we shall not 
fall into error if we use them both together in what follows. 

In E I ( == K 7) Aristotle explains what he understands by a 
science of being as such. All sciences inquire into certain causes 
and principles of things. As examples he mentions medicine and 
gymnastics, and — to take one with a more developed method — 
mathematics, i.e. the examples usual in Plato’s theory of science 
and method. Each of these sciences marks off systematically a 
definite sphere of reality (6u ti) and a definite genus (ytvos ti) 
and studies the resulting limited complex of facts. None of them 
discusses the being of its object ; they all either presuppose it on 
the ground of experience, as do natural science and medicine ; or, 
like mathematics with its axioms, thev start from particular 
definitions. Their demonstrations, which differ from each other 
only in degree of accuracy, deal solely with the properties and 
functions following from th^se definitions or from facts evident 
to sense. The metaphysician, on the other hand, inquires about 
being precisely as being. He examines the presuppositions of 
these sciences, of which they themselves are neither willing nor 
able to give an account. 

Aristotle supplements this explanation at the beginning of 
Book r ( = K 3), where he brings out even more fully and clearly 
the distinction between first philosophy as universal science and 
the special sciences, between being as such and its particular 
realms. Here he treats being not as a sort of object separate and 
distinct from others, but as the common point of reference for all 
states, properties, and relations, that are connected with the 
problem of reality. As the mathematician, according to him, 
looks at all things solely from the point of view of quantity, so 
the philosopher studies everything that belongs to being as such, 
whereas the physicist, for example, considers it only as in 
motion. Many things 'are’ only because they are the affection 
or the state or the motion or the relation of some one being — 
they derive from something that 'is' simply. In Plato’s school 
the method of referring {dvocyco>T^) all the affections (irdOrj) of 
being to something single and common (§v ni xal Kotvdv) was 
division in the form of oppositions (fvctvTMhaEis), which were 
referred to certain most general or ’first’ distinctions in being. 
Aristotle presupposes a knowledge of the special work of the 
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school in this field, and of its literature. He means the opposi- 
tion between the one and the many, the same and the other, the 
like and the unlike, in short the whole sphere of Platonic dia- 
lectic, as we find it in the inquiries about being and the one (3v 
Kod Sv) in Book I, or again an inquiry like that on the ultimate 
principles of thought, the laws of contradiction and of excluded 
middle, which he treats in P. It is true that the connexion of 
these questions with his own theory of substance is only mediate, 
but obviously he was trying to find a definition of metaphysics 
that would make room for the traditional dialectic. To Plato 
dialectic was as such ontology. To Aristotle it was rather a 
practical and historical question whether this whole logic of 
being was under aU circumstances to be included in first philo- 
sophy. His original metaphysics was theology, the doctrine of 
the most perfect being ; it was hard to combine abstract dialectic 
with this once the Ideas were gone. But he tried to link them up 
by means of their common relation to being as such ( 6 v ^ 6 v). 

Whereas in this connexion the highest form of philosophy 
appears as the universal science, it is immediately followed by a 
different picture in E i ( = K 7 ), where Aristotle is trying to dis- 
tinguish metaphysics, physics, and mathematics, by their objects. 
He here divides sciences into theoretical, practical, and produc- 
tive. Physics is a theoretical science ; it studies the being that is 
capable of motion, and therefore regards the conceptual essence 
and form only in so far as it is joined with matter. To abstract 
from the matter would always be a mistake in physics. Even 
psychology must be pursued in this maimer, so far as we are 
concerned with the realm of the psychophysical. Mathematics 
is also a theoretical science. Aristotle raises the question, indeed, 
whether its objects really have an unmoved, separate, and inde- 
pendent reality, as the Academy maintained. (He here decides 
against this doctrine, while at the same time adopting the 
Academy’s tripartite division of theoretical philosophy and its 
assignment of mathematics to a place between ontology and 
physics.) But, however that may be, mathematics at any rate 
regards its objects as unmoved and independent (fi dKivtiTa kcI 
x^piord fiscopei), which only makes it clearer that the study 
of real unmoved and transcendent being (if there is any such) 
will be the task of a theoretical science. But what is this science ? 
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It cannot be physics, for the objects of that, although inde- 
pendent (xcopicrrA) are not unmoved ; nor can it be mathematics, 
for its object, while partly unmoved, is not independent and 
separate. Only the highest form of philosophy studies a sort of 
being that is both independent and unmoved.* This definition 
by itself would suffice to conclude that Aristotle is thinking of 
the unmoved mover, and he .says himself in the next sentence 
that the principles he means are the causes of the visible divine 
things (otlTia toTs (povepols tSv deicov), in virtue of which he 
calls metaphysics theology (GsoAoyiKi'i). 

But now this determination of the nature of metaphysics 
purely by means of its subject-matter, namely unmoved and 
transcendent being, makes it one special science among others. 
Whereas elsewhere it is considered as the universal science of 
being as such, and sharply contrasted with the sciences that 
examine only a special kind of being ( 5 v ti koI y 4 vos ti),* here 
it is itself merely the knowledge of the highest kind of being 
(trepl t 6 TiputbTorrov ytvos). Its object is said to be being of 
this kind (ToiaCmi fOcns), and it is to be looked for in a parti- 
cular genus of reality, namely in the cosmic region of what is 
visible but imperishable. The contradiction is undeniable, and 
Aristotle himself observed it. In a note that obviously breaks 
the train of thought, and must therefore be a later addition, he 
makes the following remarks. 

'One might raise the question whether first philosophy is universal, or 

* Metaph. E 1, 1026* 13, as corrected by Schwegler: 'For physics deals with 
thing j which exist separately [the MSS. have 'inseparably'] but are not im- 
movable, and some parts of mathematics deal with things which are immovable 
but presumably do not exist separately, but as embodied in matter; while the 
first science deals with things which both exist separately and are immovable.* 
The conjecture of some reader has found its way into the manuscripts — a reader 
who took 's^arately' as meaning 'transcendentaUy^ and realized that this 
would not be true of the forms 'embodied in. matter* of which the visible world 
consists. But 'separately’ means here merely 'independently', and Aristotle 
uses the word in this sense even of perceptible things. The object of meta- 
physics, however, since according to this definition It is both independent and 
unmoved, must exist 's^arately' in the sense of 'transcendentally', because 
only the supersensible exhibits both characteristics at once. 

* Metaph, E 1, 1025b 8: 'all these sciences mark off some particular being- 
some genus, and inquire into this, but not into being simply nor as being.' 
Contrast 1026s jg on metaphysics as the science of divine things; 'it is obvious 
that if the divine is present anywhere, it is present in things of this sort. And the 
highest science must deal with the highest genus', i.e. the divine. 
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deals with one genus, i.e. some one kind of being (tp^oiv tivA n(av) ; for not 
even the mathematical sciences are all alike in this respect — geometry 
and astronomy deal with a certain particular kind of thing, while 
universal mathematics applies alike to all. We answer that if there is no 
substance other than those which are formed by nature, natural science 
wiU be the first science; but if there is an immovable substance, this is 
'prior* to the world of sensible appearances, and metaphysics is the first 
science, and universal just because it is first. And it will belong to this to 
consider being as being — ^both what it is and the attributes which belong 
to it as being. 

This gloss does not remove the contradiction. On the contrary, 
it only makes it more obvious. In attempting here to combine 
the two definitions he understands by a universal science a 
science of the 'first* object, which is a principle in a more com- 
prehensive sense than are the other kinds of being; but in f i 
and the beginning of E universal meant that which does not refer 
to any particular part of being at all, and Aristotle could not and 
does not assert that the immaterial movers of the stars are not 
‘particular beings’ nor ‘one sort of being’. One might perhaps 
be inclined to suspect that neither the problem nor its solution, 
which looks so much like an observation made enfiassant, comes 
from Aristotle himself ; but since it also appears in the other 
version in K 8, and since it expresses a contradiction that is really 
present, there is nothing for it but to admit that the philosopher 
did not find the solution of the problem, or at any rate that it did 
not occur to him until after the two versions were already fused 
together. 

These two accounts of the nature of metaphysics certainly did 
not arise out of one and the same act of reflection. Two funda- 
mentally different trains of thought are here interwoven. It is 
obvious at once that the theological and Platonic one is the older 
of the two, and this not merely on historical grounds hut also 
because it is far more schematic and less developed. It is a product 
of the Platonic tendency to make a sharp division between the sen- 
sible and the supersensible spheres. When metaphysics is defined 
as the study of being as being, on the other hand, reality is re- 
garded as one single, unified series of levels, and this therefore is 
the more Aristotelian account of the two, that is to say, the one 

' E 1, 1026a 23-32. Bonitz points oat the contradiction in his commentary. 
He finds no explanation. 
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that corresponds to the last and most characteristic stage of his 
thought. At first he proceeded strictly in the direction indicated 
by Plato, that is. he retained the supersensible world as the 
object of first philosophy, as we learn from the manifesto On 
Philosophy, and merely replaced the transcendental Ideas with 
the first mover, which, being unmoved, eternal, and transcen- 
dent, possessed the properties that being must have according to 
Plato. This, his earliest, metaphysics was exclusively a science 
of the being that is unmoved and transcendent, i.e. theology. It 
was not the science of being as such. 

This result is further confirmed by the treatise commonly re- 
ferred to simply as 'the theology', namely Book A of the Meta- 
physics. Bonitz saw that, whereas one would expect this book to 
give us the conclusion of A-©, it actually stands in no relation 
to the others. This is because it is really a small independent 
work. The style and the choice of ideas show that it is an 
isolated lecture, composed for a special occasion, giving us not 
merely the part of metaphysics that is called theology but some- 
thing much more comprehensive — a complete system of meta- 
physics in nuce. Aristotle here offers us a compact sketch of his 
whole theoretical philosophy, beginning with the doctrine of 
substance and ending with that of God. It is obviously his in- 
tention, not to introduce his hearers to technical inquiries, but to 
lift them out of themselves with the selfcontained swing of his 
great picture of the whole. With confident blows of the hammer 
he chisels magnificent sentences, which even to-day we in- 
volrmtarily read aloud, in spite of the abbreviated nature of 
notes made for oral delivery. ‘The creative activity of thought 
is life.' ‘AU things are ordered towards an end.* ‘On this 
principle hang the heavens and nature.’ The conclusion, where 
he addresses the Platonic dualists in the words of Odysseus 
(‘the rule of many is not good ; one ruler let there be'), is posi- 
tively stirring in effect/ It is a document unique of its kind, for 
here, and here alone in his lectures, Aristotle boldly sketches his 
picture of the universe in its totality, disregarding all questions 
of detail. At the same time.it is invaluable as a source for the 
history of his development/ for in date it belongs to the theo- 
logical period whose existence we have demonstrated. It enables 
us to see what relation the doctrine of immanent forms had to 
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that of the transcendental mdver before the first-named became 
a part of metaphysics itself. 4 

The lecture is sharply divided into two unequal portions. The 
first of these (cc. 1-5) discusses the doctrine of sensible reality; 
its analysis results in the conceptions of matter, form, potency, 
and act. The second (cc. 6-10) begins straight away with the 
speculative idea of the unmoved mover and with the assertion 
of a supersensible reality. Unlike the second, the first part is not 
an end in itself ; it is there simply for the sake of the second, to 
which it serves as foundation. From the world of moving things, 
which he describes as forms developing and realizing themselves 
in matter, Aristotle ascends to the unmoved source and end of 
their motion, the form of all forms, pure act, the form that is 
creative and free of all matter. With this subject he therefore 
spends almost twice as much time as with that of the first part. 
To a casual glance the construction seems to be the same as in 
the later presentation of metaphysics. In both the doctrine of 
substance and of actuality precedes theology, and the earlier 
part of A is in essentials parallel to the content of Books ZH 0 . 
But the decisive consideration is that in A the notion of meta- 
physics is confined to the later part ; the earlier is not reckoned 
as belonging thereto. The conclusion of the first part runs ‘We 
have stated, then, what are the principles of sensible things and 
how many they are’.* The second begins 'Since there were 
three kinds of substance, two of them physical and one un- 
movable, regarding the latter we must assert that it is necessary 
that there should be an eternal unmovable substance' (oOjIoc). 
Whereas later Aristotle describes the two kinds of sensible reality 
as 'in a sense' the concern of physics,* he here calls them 
‘physical’ without qualification. The unmoved and eternal, on 
the other hand, is the object of metaphysics without qualifica- 
tion, just as it is in the earlier version of the introduction and in 
Book N, which we have shown to be early.* In exactly the same 

* Mttaph. A 5, io7i*> i. 

* Mttaph. Z 11, 10371 14: ‘Since in a sense the inquiry about perceptible 
substances is the work of physics, i.e. of second philosophy.' 

* The determination of 'the science that we are seeking* by means of the 
qualities of eternity, independence, and permanence, which must belong to its 
object in accordance with the example set by the theory of Ideas, appears, as 
we have seen, not merely in the older version of the introduction (K a, io6o« a6) , 
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way he here says simply that sensible reality is perishable, and 
infers that, if there exists nothing but the forms immanent in 
sensible things, everything in the universe is necessarily subject 
to the Heraclitean flux. ' Books K and A also agree in recognizing 
as the object of ‘the science that we are seeking’ only the tran- 
scendental, that which is not immanent in any sensible thing.® 
The three original kinds of being are clearly apportioned between 
physics and metaphysics. The two kinds that belong to the 
sensible world, the imperishable substance of the heavenly bodies 
and the perishable substance of plants, animals, &c., are assigned 
to physics without any limitation, because they are bound up 
with matter and motion; unmoved substance is the object of 
'another science’, metaphysics.^ 

J oining all these observations together, we may say that Book A 
represents the stage that we have discovered to come before the 
traditional metaphysics, a stage that was stiU purely Platonic 
and did not recognize the doctrine of sensible substance as an 
integral part of first philosophy. In Aristotelian language, 
metaphysics as A understands it does not study the whole 
category of substance, but takes a particular part of it. Its 
object is confined to the part of the category of substance that is 
perfect and good, namely God or reason.* It seeks for a tran- 

but also in the early A 2, 982b 28-* ii, where this science is from the first 
assumed to be theology, as it is in the dialogue On Philosophy. That Book N 
belongs to the oldest stratum of the Mstaphysics was proved above, pp. 189 ff. 
Hence it is especially important that in its opening sentences (1087a 30) this 
book is just as definite as Book A in contrasting the conception of metaphysics 
as the science of the 'unchangeable substances' with physics as the theory of 
the world of motion. Aristotle is referring to the metaphysics of the Flatonists, 
the doctrine of Ideal Numbers (hence the plural 'substances’) ; but the contrast 
between the two sciences, based on the absolute distinctness of their objects, is 
obviously entirely accepted by him. ) 

’ Sensible substances, with the exception of the heavenly bodies, are de- 
scribed simply as perishable in A i, 1069a 31, and 6, 1071b 6; cp. K 2, io6o>22. 
The later account in Z 8, 1033b 5, and H 3, 1043b 15, is much more complex: 
' must be destructible without being ever in course of being destroyed, and must 
have come to be without ever being in course of coming to be'. Here the world 
of appearances, which to Aristotle was originally just changeable, has been 
thoroughly penetrated with the idea that it too partakes of the unchangeable 
because of forms that bold sway 'in it. 

‘ Metaph.Ki, io6oa 12: 'existing apart by itself and belonging to no sensible 
thing.’ Cf. A 6, 1071b ig, and 7, 1073* 4. 

’ A I, 1069a 30 and 36. 

* For the view that the good in the category of substance is God or reason see 
Eth. Nic, I. 4, 1096* 19 fit., esp. * 24, and cf. Eth. Eud. I. 8, 1217b 30, and 
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scendental entity such as Plato's Idea, combining absolute 
reality (oOola) with absolute value (Aya06v). According to A 
values and realities are two separate ascending series, converging 
towards the top. They meet at the point where the highest value 
(fipioTov) coincides with the purest reality (oOale). This is the 
Platonic notion of the most perfect being {ens perfectissimum), 
which we have already found set out in the proof of God’s 
existence in the dialogue On Philosophy. 

The second and stUl more important thing to notice is the 
position of the doctrine of immanent forms. In Book A we can 
at last see clearly how this vital part of Aristotle's philosophy 
was related to theology while it was still a part of physics. The 
gradual ascent from sensible to pure supersensible form, which 
later took place within metaphysics, is effected in A by the 
primitive device of letting metaphysics, as the science of the un- 
moved and transcendental, simply rest externally on physics, 
the science of the movable and immanent. By the logical mani- 
pulation of the objects of sensible experience physics obtains the 
conceptions of form and entelechy, which it distinguishes from 
matter and potency, and the relations of which to these other 
conceptions it determines. It then hands them over to meta- 
phsreics. Whereas ph 3 ^ics, however, is never able to abstract 
from the moment of matter and motion, which in experience are 
always found along with the form, metaphysics, standing on its 
shoulders, reaches up to the conception of a highest and im- 
material form, on which nature, as a totality, ‘depends’ and in 
which alone physics receives its completion. With reference to 
its function as the summit of the system of physical movements 
this form is called the first mover. Here we come upon the 
earliest form of Aristotle's theology— the doctrine that physics 
is to be completed by a transcendent ‘end’ (itAos), towards 
which aU the visible motion in the world is directed, and by 
which the phenomena of nature are ‘saved’. 

Although the real proof of the early date of A is its form, 
which exactly fits the results of our analysis of the other books,* 

Metaph, A 7, 1072s 34. Thus the original metaph3r8ics tvas the science of pure 
and perfect heing and of the highest good, not, like the later, of all kinds and 
senses of being. 

I Chapter 8, which was inserted later on, is treated below in a separate dis- 
cussion. 
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confirmation is to be found in certain of its external relations to 
them. Whereas its relation to the final version of the Meta- 
physics, as we have it, is entirely negative, it evinces the closest 
connexion with the fragments of the original version, to which 
it stands near in time, and especially with Book N, Bonitz 
failed to notice this because he was looking only for connecting 
links between A and the unified series of books that precedes it. 
This series, however, and the plan of it. are later than A, whereas 
we have shown that N, although in position it comes afterwards, 
is part of the earliest state of the Metaphysics, and obviously 
precedes A in time. In any event it would be natural to con- 
jecture that in a merely occasional discourse, intended to give 
only a short summary of his whole metaphysical view. Aristotle 
would make use of his lecture-notes. And in fact A is little more 
than an extract from his more detailed esoteric lecture, so far as 
the remains of the original Metaphysics enable us to judge. It is 
true that we do not possess the really positive part of the philo- 
sophy of the supersensible, i,e. the doctrine of God, either in the 
earlier or in the later version ; but the preceding critical portion, 
which was directed against the metaphysics of the other 
Academicians, was used liberally as a source of this discourse, 
and presumably the positive part of A's theology had exactly 
the same relation to the lost theology of the original Metaphysics, 
that is, was simply an excerpt therefrom. We may make the 
relation between A and N clearer by setting side by side some of 
the passages that are dependent on each other. 


N 4, 1092*9 

' If, then, it is equally impossible 
not to put the good among the first 
principles and to put it among 
them in this way, evidently the 
prmciples are not being correctly 
described. . . . Nor does any one 
conceive the matter correctly if he 
compares the principles of the uni- 
verse to that of animals and plants, 
on the ground that the more com- 
plete always comes from the in- 
definite and incomplete — ^which is 
what leads this thinker to say that 
this is also true of the first prin- 


A7, 1072'’ 30 

Those who suppose, as the Pytha- 
goreans and Speusippus do, that 
supreme beauty and goodness are not 
present in the beginning, because the 
beginnings both of plants and of 
animals are causes, but beauty and 
completeness are in the efiects of 
these, are wrong in their opinion. 
For the seed comes from other in- 
dividuals which are prior and com- 
plete. and the first thing is not seed 
but the complete being; e.g. we must 
say that before the seed there is a man, 
— ^not the man produced from the 
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ciples of reality, so that the One it- seed, but another from whom the 
self is not even an existing thing, seed comes. 

This is incorrect, for even in this 
world of animals and plants the 
principles from which these come 
are complete; joy it is a man that 
•prodwes a mam, and the seed is not 
first. 

It is obvious at first glance that one of these passages must 
have been influenced by the other. Although A mentions Speu- 
sippus by name, while N attacks him anon3miously, there can be 
no possible doubt that N is the original and more complete 
version. It is much more precise. It brings out more clearly the 
fact that the ‘principles of animals and plants’, of which both 
accounts speak, were held by Speusippus to provide an analogy 
to the ‘principles of the universe', and that this is not a strict 
inference but a mere comparison (irapeiK&jeiv). The argument 
from the evolution of organisms to a corresponding evolu- 
tion of the universe appears- to Aristotle as a ‘transition to 
another genus’. The account in A does not even mention the 
questionable logic of this argument ; it only remarks in passing, 
' because the beginnings both of plants and of animals ’, &c. But 
the evolutionist theory is not true even of organisms — ^this is the 
second part of the account — ^because the first thing is not the 
seed but the actual living man, he being prior to the seed. At the 
beginning, therefore, comes pure actuality, not potency or 
matter. The influence of N also appears at the end of the lecture. 

N 3, 1090’’ 13 A 10, joys'* 37 

Again, if we are not too easily And those who say mathe- 
satisfied, we may, regarding all matical number is first and go on 
number and the objects of mathe- to generate one kind of substance 
matics, press this difficulty, that after another and give different 
they contribute nothing to one an- principles for each, make the sub- 
other, the prior to the posterior; for stance of the universe a mere series of 
if number did not exist, none the episodes (for one substance has no 
less spatial magnitudes would exist influence on another by its existence 
for those who maintain the exis- or non-existence), and they give us 
tence of the objects of mathe- many governing principles; but the 
matics only, and if spatial magni- world refuses to be governed badly. 
tudes did not exist, soul and sen- 'The rule of many is not good ; one 
sible bodies would exist. But the ob- ruler let there be.' 
served facts show that nature is not a 
series of episodes, like a bad tragedy. 
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This makes it dear that the whole conduding portion of 
Book A was influenced by the polemic against Speusippiis in N 3. 
While writing this part of his sketch Aristotle had his earlier 
technical work before him, or at any rate it was very present to 
his mind. Here too there can be no doubt that the original 
version was N and not the much briefer passage in A. In Book N 
'the prior contribute nothing to the posterior’ is more clearly 
put. Its vivid expressions for the various levels of being accord- 
ing to Speusippus degenerate in A into the obscure statement: 
‘for one substance has no influence on another by its existence 
or non-existence.' We know that Speusippus held that every 
kind of being has its own prindples, one for numbers, another 
for magnitudes, another for the soul, and so on, and that between 
these principles there is no further connexion. ‘ These fine dis- 
tinctions are dearly reproduced in N: on Speusippus' view 
numbers might wholly disappear, although they are the highest 
principle, without affecting the existence of magnitudes, which 
come next, and similarly magnitudes could go without in any 
way changing the existence of consdousness or of the extended 
world. Aristotle aptly caUs this a nature composed of discon- 
nected scenes like a bad tragedy. In A the omission of the last 
phrase makes the picture of ‘a nature without coimexion be- 
tween its scenes' obscure to the point of incomprehensibility. 
Instead of it he here switches over to the magnificent simile of 
the monarch and the many rulers, which makes an equally 
striking picture of the structureless anarchy of Speusippus' 
theory of the first prindples. Why does he drop the simile with 
which he began ? Precisely because he no longer feels it vividly 
enough to do it full justice. He simply produces it from his store 
as something ready-made and quite familiar. 

Chapters one and two of Book N were also used in the com- 
position of A. The keynote of N i is the same as that of the last 
chapter of A — ^polemic against Plato's dualism of first prindples. 
The rest will be obvious if we juxtapose them. 

N 1, 1087* 29 A 10, 1075* 25 

All philosophers make the first We must not fail to observe how 
principles contraries . . . . But since many impossible or paradoxical le- 
there cannot be anything prior to suits confront time who hold 
‘ Metaph. Z a, roaSb ai. 

Q 


3803 
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the first principle of all things, the 
principle cannot be the principle 
and yet he an attribute of some- 
thing else. To suggest this is like 
saying that the white is a first 
principle, not as anything else but 
as white, but yet that it is predic- 
able of a subject, i.e. that its being 
white presupposes its being some- 
thing else; this is absurd, for then 
that subject will be prior. Bitt all 
things which are generated from 
thm contraries involve an under- 
lying subject', a subject, then, must 
be present in the case of contraries, 
if anywhere. All contraries, then, 
are always predicable of a subject, 
and none can exist apart. . . . But 
these thinkers make one of the con- 
traries matter, some making the un- 
equal — which they take to be the 
essence of plurality — matter for the 
equal, ^ and others making plurality 
mailer for the- One. 


different views from our own, and 
what are the views of the subtler 
thinkers, and which views are at- 
tended by fewest difficulties. All 
make all things out of contraries. 
But neither ‘ all things ' nor ‘ out of 
contraries’ is right; nor do these 
thinkers tell us how all the things 
in which the contraries are present 
can be made out of the contraries; 
for contraries are not affected by 
one another. Now for tts this di;^ 
culty is solved naturally by the fail 
that there is a third element. These 
thinkers however make one of the 
two contraries matter; this is done 
for instance by those who make the 
unequal matter for the equal, or the 
many matter for the one. 


N 4, 1091 35 

It follows, then, that oil things 
partake of the bad except one — the 
One itself . . . (*’30) These absurdi- 
ties fallow, and it also follows that 
the contrary element .. .is the bad — 
itself. 

Book A concludes with an impressive account of the devious 
consequences of dualism as upheld by the Academy, which 
serves as a foil to the strict monarchy of Aristotle's doctrine of 
the thought that thinks itself. This part is nothing but a mosaic 
of isolated sentences and ideas from N i. It is true that it 
slightly popularizes and simplifies the highly difierentiated 
material of Book N, but the main argument of that book against 
the dualist theory of the principles remains visible evers^where: 
the contraries must inhere in a third thing as a substratum, in 
acc jrdance with the Aristotelian doctrine of form and privation, 
which require matter in order to change into each other. A 


A 10, 1075*34 

Further, all things, except the one, 
will, on the view we are crilicising, 
partake of evil; for the had itself is 
one of the two elements. 


* Omitting TiJ tirf. 
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simply asserts the terthm dabitw, N proves it. For us, Aristotle 
triumphantly exclaims, the problem is solved without difi&culty, 
for there is a third thing: and that is not matter, the substratum 
of contrary states, but absolute thought, the form that is with- 
out matter and hence not liable to any change or to any con- 
trary. The inevitable consequence of the rejection of dualism is 
not materialism but the absolute monarchy of mind. 



CHAPTER IX 
THE ORIGINAL ETHICS 

T he key to the understanding of Aristotle's ethics lies in the 
problem of the relation between the NicomacJtean and the 
Eudemian versions. The so-called Magna MoraKa may be dis- 
regarded. It is simply a collection of excerpts from the two 
other works; its author was a Peripatetic who used the longer 
presentations in order to make a brief handbook for lectures. In 
practice the Nicomachean Ethics has always predominated over 
the other main treatise almost without interference. The Eude- 
mian has remained entirely in the background ; its only use 
has been to help occasionaUy in the interpretation of difScult 
passages. There is good reason for this procedure, for the Nico- 
machean Ethics is decidedly superior in completeness of con- 
struction, clarity of style, and maturity of thought. Even in 
antiquity men ^cussed the Nicorpachean only, and neglected 
the Eudemian, and the latter is still almost virgin soil. Recent 
years have seen a commendable move towards better things, but, 
so far as can be observed, it has not yet had much effect. 

In the last century an event occurred which reinforced the 
natural preference of scholars for the better work: Spengel, the 
celebrated Aristotelian and reviver of ancient rhetoric, declared 
the Eudtemian Ethics to be spurious.* His famous article, which 
immediately obtained rmiversal acceptance and still holds the 
field for the most part to-day, expressed the view that this work 
was not merely published by Aristotle’s pupil Eudemus of 
Rhodes, but also written by him. While its frequent and re- 
markable correspondences with the Nicomachean Ethics could 
only be explained as due to a close following of Aristotle’s 
doctrine and of its formulation in that work, he held that in its 
deviations, which are considerable, the Ettdemian Ethics betrays 
the individuality of Eudemus. The Nicomachean Ethics was so 
much better in many respects, and so much richer and riper as 
a whole, that it was impossible to imagine what could have 
caused Aristotle to write such a much less happy replica. The 

‘ Abh. i, bayr. Ahad. i, Wiss., vol. iii (1841), pp. 534 il. ‘ 
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deterioration was therefore ascribed to the pupil. Above all, 
the theological derivation of morality in the Eudmian Ethics 
seemed incompatible with the prevailing idea of Aristotle.' 
Its differences from the other work in this respect certainly do 
require explanation. It was thought that they should be con- 
nected with the personal devoutness of Eudemus, about 
which, however, nothing was known except that he was pre- 
sumed to be the author of a Mstory of theology,® which is 
scarcely to be taken as an expression of living, personal reli- 
gion, especially as he also wrote a history of mathematics and 
astronomy. Mainly because of the belief that he is the author, 
there has grown up a notion of ‘the pious Eudemus’ which agrees 
very badly with the positive spirit of the Peripatetic school after 
Aristotle.® 

However that may be, the two German editions now avail- 
able, that of Fritzschc in 1851 and that of Susemihl in 1884, both 
entitle this work Eudemi Rhodii Ethica; and the valuable Eng- 
lish commentaries on the Nicomachean Ethics by Grant, Stewart, 
and Burnet, as well as the German text by Apelt, all regard the 
other Ethics as a work of Eudemus. 

The tradition gives no support to this supposition. It is true 
that the problem of the three books common to both Eife'cs gave 
rise in antiquity to the theory that they belong to Eudemus and 
were transferred to the Hicomachean Ethics to fill a gap ;♦ but 
the usual view was the opposite, since they do not appear in the 
manuscripts of the Eudemian Ethics. This must have been so as 
early as the Alexandrian period, for the list of Aristotelian works 
known (and presumably actually in the library) at Alexandria 
during the time of CaUimachus’ pupil Hermippus mentions only 
an Ethics in five books, which is obviously the Eudemian with- 

> Zeller, Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics, vol. a (1897), pp. 428-7. 
Grant, The Ethics of Aristotle, vol. i, pp. 23 fi. 

® Zeller, op, cit„ p. 417, n. 3. If Eudemua discussed in this work the cosmo- 
gonies of Oipbeus, Homer, Hesiod, AcusOaos, Pberecydes, and Epimenides, and 
of the Zoroastrian and other oriental theologies, he did so owing to the stimulus 
of Aristotle’s remarks on the subject in. his first book On Philosophy. 

’ For ’the pious Eudemus' see C. Fiat, Aristoteles, authorized German 
edition by Emil Prinz zur Oettingen-Spielberg (Berlin, 1907), p, 394. Ger(*e 
finds him remarkably religious lor a Peripatetic {EM. i. d. hi. Alt., vol. ii^ 
P- 407)- 

Aspasius, Comm, in Arist. eth. Nic., p. 151, 1 . 24, andp. 161, 1 . 9, in Heylbut. 
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out the three that were taken over later from the NicomacheanJ 
Two of the traditional hypotheses to explain the two versions 
and titles betray their lateness by their mere ignorance. Thus 
Cicero suggested that the Nicomachean might well be by Nico- 
machus — a conclusion which indeed would be inevitable if the 
Eudemian were by Eudetnus.^ “niis is a mere invention, as his 
threadbare argument for it shows: why should not the son of a 
famous father have been himself a capable man for once? 
Equally late and amateurish is the interpretation of the two 
titles as meaning the Ethics to Nicomachm and to Eudemus, In 
Aristotle's day the dedication of treatises was unknown, as is 
dear when we contrast his genuine works with the spurious 
Rhetorica ad AUxandrmt, to which some naive and unhistorical 
person, completely mistaking the literary custom of the fourth 
century, has prefixed a foreword and dedication. Not to men- 
tion that the two Ethics have no dedications and are not pub- 
lished works at all, but lecture-notes 

The general view of earlier antiquity seems to favour simply 
the publication, by Nicomachus and Eudemus, of two sets of 
Aristotle’s lecture-notes. There is nothing against the supposi- 
tion that Aristotle left behind him more than one version of his 
lecture on ethics, as we have dhcovered that' he did with meta- 
physics. Here as there it is a priori probable that the earlier of 
the two versions is the one of which only fragments remain. The 
decision of the question must come in the main from the dis- 
covery of the inner logic that controls the development of Aris- 
totle’s ethical problems. Kapp has made a beginning of this 
kind of inquiry in a keen and careful piece of work that is far 
the best thing written on the Eudemian Ethics and their philo- 
sophical position during recent years.* He compares the two 

* In spite of recent doubts, this seems to me to be proved by the mention of 
'five books of ethics' in Diogenes' list, which goes back to Hermippus, That 
Hesychius' list mentions ten books is no contradiction, even if both lists derive 
from Hermippus' catalogue. Hesychius isobvlouslyreferrmgtotheN«'co»>acA«aM 
Ethics, and either Hermippus himself mentioned this as well as the Eudemian 
or else the fi-ve was later altered to ten. The statement in Diogenes is confirmed 
by the fact that the manuscripts of the Eudemian Ethics give only five books. 

a See the references for this and the following theory in Susemihl’s edition of 
the Eudemian Ethics, pp. xviii fl., and in Von der MQhll's dissertation De Ar. 
eth. Eudem. auctoritate (Gfittingen, 1909). pp. 25 fi, 

* E. Kapp, Das VerhSUnis der euiemischen mar nihomachisehen EtUk, 
Freiburg, 1912. Dissertation. 
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Ethics afresh, and comes to the conclusion that the Eudemian 
is to be restored to Aristotle and to be regarded as the earlier. 
Von der MiihU had reached the same result a few years previously, 
taking his start from the special relations of the Eudmian Ethics 
to the Politics and to some other works.* 

My own results, which partly agree with and partly go beyond 
those of my two predecessors, were reached along another path 
and without knowledge of their observations. Since their view, 
that the Eudemian Ethics is early and genuine, does not seem 
to have gained general acceptance, and since I hope to be able 
to make the matter clear once and for all, I will set out my own 
method here. It was a disadvantage of their work that it was 
not related to Aristotle's development as a whole. In particular, 
by confining their comparisons to the two great Ethics they 
gave a handle for many objections, since they had no fixed point 
of temporal reference. Such an immovable criterion is to be 
found in Aristotle’s earliest ethics, which has never yet been 
seriously considered. By means of the fragments of the Pro- 
trepticus, including the newly recovered matter, it is possible to 
make a picture of the development of his ethics in three clearly 
separated stages: the late Platonic period of the Protrepticus, 
the reformed Platonism of the Eudet^ian, and the late Aristo- 
telianism of the Nicomachean, Fox us the most important form 
of the inquiry will be the question which of the two Ethics is to 
be regarded as the immediate product of the problems of the 
Protrepticus, and whether it is possible to demonstrate a con- 
tinuous advance at all. 

* Von der MttUl, op. cit. The special value of this erudite work is that it 
traces out very completely the relations that Bendixen [PMMogus, vol. x 
(1856), pp. 375 fi.) had already shown to exist between the Eudmian Ethics 
and Politics, and adds some further observations of the same kind. We 
shall return to this question in the chapter on the Politics, a subject for which 
it is important; but I would rather not make it the foundation of my inquiry 
ittto the Eudemian Ethics, because tiio correspondences do not perhaps con- 
stitute a complete proof by themselves alone, in spite of the fact that those who 
favour the authorship of Eudemus might find it hard to give a satisfactory 
explanation of the method of work which Von der Mfibll proves the author to 
have used. Von der Mfibll finds a number of philosophical inaccuracies in the 
treatise, and explains them by the assumption that it is a set of somewhat 
careless notes made by Eudemus from Aristotle's lectures ; but Kapp's acute 
interpretation has cleared them up (<^. cit„ pp. 8 ft.), and tiierefore the 
question whether the work is Eudemus’ notes or Aristotle's original still 
remains open. 
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I. THE PHILOSOPHICAL RELATION OF THE EUDEMIAN 
ETHICS TO THE PROTREPTICUS 

The Nicomachean Ethics begins its inquiry into the aim of 
human life with a bold sketch of the system of ends. Thus from 
the start the problem is put into relation with Aristotelian 
teleology as a whole, and the nature of what follows is indicated. 
The beginning of the first book of the Eudemian Ethics intro- 
duces the same inquiry in a much less systematic, but more 
vivid and personal, form. On the propylaeum of the temple of 
Leto on Delos, the lecturer begins, these lines appear; 

Most noble is that which is justest, and best is health; 

But pleasantest is it to win what we love. 

To this apodictic expression of popular Greek sentiment he 
opposes, not without feeling, his own thesis. ‘But for ourselves, 
let us not agree with this author; for happiness is the noblest 
and best and at the same time the pleasantest.' This places the 
question of happiness at the summit of ethics, and the whole of 
the first book is concerned with it. The connexion between 
ethics and happiness had been traditional since Socrates and 
Plato, and the Nicomachean Ethics also retains it as starting and 
closing point. But the latter work is much more modem in pre- 
fixing to the discussion of happiness a chapter which derives 
from the general system of ends the formal conception of a neces- 
sary supreme end of aU human effort. Not until the beginning 
of the next chapter is this equated with happiness. 

The second point that Aristotle deals with in the Nicomachean 
Ethics before entering on the discussion of happiness is the ques- 
tion of method. Our study of the Protrepticus has shown that in 
the Nicomachean Ethics he had arrived at a view about method 
diametrically opposite to that of his early days. As early as the 
proem he gives it dear formulation.i Here again the Eudemian 

‘ For the contrast between the Frotreptims and the Nieomaehean Ethics in 
point of method see above, pp. 83 B. The application of the name 'proem' to 
the part which in the Nicomachean Ethics precedes the place where the 
Eudemian begins (i.e. Eih. Nic, 1 . 2) conies hrom Aristotle himself: 'These 
remarks about the student, the sort of treatment to be e:q>ected, and the 
purpose of the inquiry, may be taken as our proem.' He then returns to the 
idea of the supreme end, using almost the same words as in the first chapter, 
and declares it, as in the Eudemian Ethics, to be happiness. The emphasis on 
the contrast with Plato’s and with his own earlier method, and its insertion 
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EtMcs is less definite. It contains no reflections on the peculi- 
arity of ethical method. Instead the author discusses the differ- 
ence between the philosophical and the unphilosophical treat- 
ment of ethical and political questions, a point that had already 
received detailed examination in the ProtrepUcus. ^ In that work 
empiricism was sharply opposed to the rational knowledge of 
the pure norms.and to dialectic as the only philosophical method. 
The Eudemian Ethics does no't, like the Niccmachean, meet this 
view with an absolute repudiation of the demand for exact geo- 
metrical treatment ; on the contrary, it smoothes over the con- 
trast on which the Nicomachean version purposely throws a 
bright light. 'One must try to obtain conviction from reasoning 
(X6yot), but to use the phenomena as evidence and as examples.’ 
Further, it is necessary to bring the philosophical norm into 
harmony with the prevailing ethical views by revealing their 
underlying kernel of truth through conceptual manipulation. 
Thus the conceptual analysis of experience replaces the soul's 
spontaneous knowledge of the Ideas as we find it in the Pro- 
ireptious, although emphasis is still laid on the fact that experi- 
ence by itself is 'confused', that only the Logos can lead to a 
clear insight into the causes of things. The contrast between the 
philosophical and the unphilosophical treatment is no longer the 
same as that between the normative or logical and the empirical. 
It now correg)onds to two species of concern with experience: 
a lower one that merely ascertains facts, and a higher that seeks 
for the reasons of the facts. 'The way in which the standpoint 
of the Eudemian Ethics has been influenced by the ProtrepUcus 
can also be seen in its attitude towards the assertion that the 
politician needs theoretical knowledge of the ethical norm. It 
sounds almost like the defence of a half-abandoned doctrine 
when we hear that such a knowledge is 'not superfluous’ even to 
the politician, because he must understand the reasons of ethical 
and political facts. On the other hand, however, the Eudemian 

before the beginmcg of the inquiry proper, is therefore wholly intentional in 
the Nicomachean Ethics, 

‘ Von der MhhU (op. dt., p. 21 ) suggests that Eth. Eud, 1. 6 is directed against 
Flato and the Academy ; Kapp doubts this. The truth is that Aristotle is here 
referring to the remarks on method in his own Protrepticus (Iambi. Protr,, c. x), 
which were Platonic in essence, and is partly emending and partly rejecting 
them. Cf. above, pp. 8^ S, 
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Ethics deprecates the philosophers who burden this discipline 
with wide-ranging abstract discussions (this means the theory 
of Ideas and of Ideal numbers), and stigmatizes their thorough- 
ness as due to misunderstandii^ or to pomposity (dAocjoveta). 
Between the Protr&pHcus and the Eudemian Ethics Aristotle had 
in fact abandoned the theory of Ideas and separated ethics from 
metaph5reics. The eighth chapter of the first book contains the 
refutation of the Idea of the good, which also occurs in the first 
book of the Nicomachean Ethics ; but whereas the latter prefaces 
its criticism with a sharply aggressive statement of the revolu- 
tion that this step had produced in method, the Eudemian 
Ethics tries rather to show that in spite of the criticism of the 
Ideas and of the earlier method very substantial portions of the 
Protfeptious retain their validity. 

Qoser inspection of the first book of the Eudemian Ethics 
shows that its formulation of the problems is throughout deter- 
mined to a striking extent by the Protrepticus, and indirectly by 
Plato’s way of thinking. One of the permanent parts of Plato’s 
theory of 'virtue', and especially of its introductory statement 
of problems, was the question whether men are 'virtuous' by 
nature or through habituation or knowledge or divine gift or 
luck ; and since it was usual to subordinate the question of the 
nature and value of virtue to that of true happiness, the Eude- 
mian Ethics, at the beginning of its inquiry into happiness, com- 
bines both questions in the form: Does happiness arise through 
natural constitution or through insight or through habitua- 
tion, &c. ? We are already familiar with the answer from the 
Protrepticus'. whether it depends on one or more or all of these 
causes, men are essentially agreed that happiness (which is here 
suddenly equated with 'living well') is made up of three factors, 
the relative importance of which however in securing the end is 
variously estimated. These are phronesis, virtue, and pleasure. 
Men place the happy and perfect life sometimes in one of them 
and sometimes in the correct mixture of them. Thus Plato in 
the Philebus puts it in the mixture of phronesis and pleasure, 
while Aristotle's Protrepticus decides for the union of all three 
faculties. The end of life (cKoiris toO Sflv), which ethics 
has to establish, depends on the decision of this question. In 

* Plato, PhQ, 22 a; Iambi. Protr., p. 41, 1 . ii, and p. 59, 1 . 26 (Pistdli). 
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every event the problem of happiness leads to that of the best 
life (Trepl piou tou Kpocrlorou Kal jcofis Tfjs dpicmis). To speak 
of ‘living divinely’ (poiKaplcos) is perhaps less desirable than to 
speak of ‘living well and nobly'; the first expression might 
raise objection. The correction shows once more that this 
part of the Eudemian Ethics is dependent throughout on the 
Protrepticus, for the latter spoke without misgiving of the 
divine (poacdpiov) in man, and proclaimed that he should live 
for that alone.* 

The fourth chapter, which contains the comparison of the 
three ‘lives’, is also based on the Protfepticus. As in that early 
work, three t37pical forms of life are here derived from the three 
fundamental forces that are the source of aU human values, the 
knowing mind, the moral character, and the experience of desire. 
The life that is based on knowledge has its roots in phronesis, 
that of practical politics in virtue, that of enjoyment in pleasure.* 
The example of Anaxagoras, who, when asked who is the happiest 
man, answered ‘None of those that you think so, but someone 
who would seem extraordinary to you’, also appears to come 
from the Protrepticus ; for the statement that Anaxagoras him- 
self held that man’s happiness lies not in wealth or beauty, but 
perhaps in a just, pure, and painless life enjoying divine 
contemplation (tiv6s 0e«pios koivcovoOvtoc fielots), corresponds 
exactly to two passages in the Protrepticus, where the same 
philosopher describes the contemplation of the heavens as man's 
true aim, and assigns a share of the divine to human life in 
virtue of Mind.* Thus we find in the derivation of the three 
lives, as we have already found in the accounts of the right 
method for ethics, that the Eudemian Ethics is nearer to the 
Protrepticus in thought than is the Nicomachean. Tlie latter is 
indeed familiarwith the three lives that vie fgr the prize of happi- 
ness, and mentions them in the same connexion but it men- 
tions them in passing only, and as if they were an established 

‘ The distinctioii between ‘living’ and 'living well (perfectly, truly, noWy)' 
is developed at length in the Protreptietts (Iambi. Protr., c. xi, cf. especially 
p. 46, 1 . 25; p. 58, 1 . i; p. 60. 1 . 9). For the ‘divine’ (uoKiSpiov) and 'living 
divinely’ see Eth. Eud, I, i, 1214* 30; 3, 1215* 10; and cp. Iambi., p. 48, 1 . 9. 

* Et/i, Eud, I. 4, 1215^ s6-b 6, 

* Ea. Eud. I. 4. ISIS'* 6-14. Iambi. Protr.. p. 5*. U. 11-15, wd p. 48, 
11. 13-18. 

Eti. Nic. I. 2, 1095b jy. 
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topic, whereas the other work lays great weight precisely on 
the systematic derivation of them from the three conceptions 
of phronesis, virtue, and pleasure. This derivation reveals the 
origin of the theory of the three lives ; it arose out of Plato’s later 
ethics. The Philebus begins by asking what is the highest good for 
man, and makes the two lives at phronesis and pleasure compete 
for the position.* The Protrepticns adds virtue, and declares 
the best life to consist in the correct admixture of the three. 
The Eudemian Ethics takes its start from this stage of the 
development. 

The fimdamental reason why the Nicomachean Ethics, while 
retaining the lives, abandons the derivation of them from the 
trichotomy ^A/oMesis-virtue-pleasure, lies in the change in Aris- 
totle’s attitude towards phronesis in this work.® We need men- 
tion this point only briefly, since we have already discussed the 
contrast between the notion oi phronesis in the Protrepticns and 
in Plato, and that in the Nicomachean Ethics. The two formula- 
tions of this notion express the two answers that Plato and 
Aristotle gave to the question of the ultimate standard and 
sanction of morality. In the Protrepticus, phronesis retains the 
fun Platonic sense of the Nus that in contemplating eternal 
being is at the same time contemplating the highest good. There 
only the philosopher lives the life of phronesis. The Nico~ 
machean Ethics, on the other hand, does not make moral insight 
dependent on knowledge of the transcendental; it looks for a 
'natural' foundation of it in practical human consciousness and 
in moral character. Phronesis and the whole trichotomy of the 
Protrepticus are accordingly deleted from the first book. The 
Eudmian Ethics, on the other hand, not only retains it in the 

* Plato, Phil. 20 E. 

* In Eth. Nio. I. 2, lopjb 14, the three lives are no longer derived from the 
three goods. On, the contrary, we are supposed to learn from the lives -what 
men think good. In the life of enjoyment this is pleasure ; in that of politics it 
is honour (not virtue}. When he comes to the contemplative life Aristotle is in 
a difSculty (iog6> 4), since he cannot mention phronesis. He therefore refers to 
the account to be given later; 'Third comes the contemplative life, which we 
shall consider later.’ To this he adds the life of money-making, the aim of 
which is wealth. He thereby purposely removes all trace of the old trichotomy. 
The new lives are simply the result oi the psychological observation of life, 
whereas the old ones were ideal points of reference. Wo have already noticed 
this procedure of obliteration in the treatment of the four Platonic virtues of 
the Protrepticus in Eth. Nie. X. 4, TiyS" 24 (above, pp, 73-74). 
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earlier sense, as we have shown, but develops the outline and 
plan of the whole ethical system from it.* 

It announces the plan in the following way: ‘Let us first con- 
sider virtue aoAphrmesis [notice the order; it corresponds to the 
actual order of treatment in the Ethics], inquiring into the natme 
of each of them, and whether they are, either themselves or the 
actions that proceed from them, parts of the good life.' Pleasure 
is to be dealt with later.* Since the central books of the Euiemian 
Ethics are lost, we must use the Nicomachean to see whether this 
proposal is actually carried out. The later version has preserved 
the original construction, although the role played by phronesis 
in it is essentially different from that assigned to it in the former. 
The first part, 'on virtue’, is contained in Books II — ^V. Book VI 
follows with the theory of reason and knowledge, which the 
.Eudemian Ethics would describe as 'on phronesis'. The nomen- 
clature used in the Nicomacheania'moTsl' and 'intellectual virtue’ 
(which also occurs in the earlier work), 'moral virtue’ being 
equated with the part 'on virtue’, and 'intellectual virtue’ with 
that 'on phronesis' ; but in spite of the change of name in the 
latter version phronesis still remains the chief subject of the 
part. Book VII discusses pleasure, which is also treated of in X. 
In the last part of X Aristotle performs the synthesis of the three 
lives. The intervening bools on friendship (VIII and. IX), 
though found in the Eudemian Ethics too, cannot have been 
originally intended for this place, since they go beyond the 
original conceptual structure of the Ethics.^ Without the 
Eudemian version it would now be impossible to see that the 
system of Aristotle’s Ethics is an organic development, in three 

' In Aristotte Nicomachean Ethics Book VI (Cambridge, 1909) Greenwood 
points out that with regard to the meaning of phronesis there is the same con- 
trast between the Nicomachean and the Eudemian Ethics as we have shown 
(pp. 81 fi. above] to exist between it and the ProPrepHcus. Kapp makes use of 
this observation (op. cit., p. 48). 

* Eth, Eud. I. 5, iai6a 37. 

> I have shown in my Ent. Metaph, Ariel, (pp. 150 fi.) that Aristotle's 
treatises arose by the combination of isolated and self-contained monographs 
(X&yoi, ufOoaoi, Sx.). This does not mean that there is never an idea uniting a 
large group of such monographs, or that their relationship is one of loose juxta- 
position in thought as well as in expression. It is simply an aid to the under- 
standing of the way in which Aristotle's ' works ’ were composed, and it enables 
us to explain their incoherences and apparent irrelevancies recalling the 
philosopher’s manner of working and teaching. 
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separate branches of inquiry, of the tripartite division in the 
Protrepticus. The goal towards which each leads is the theory of 
happiness in the final book, which is supported by all three 
together. The Nicomachean Ethics does not give this derivation 
in its introductory book, but leaves the origin of the actual 
structure obscure. This is another indication of the comparative 
earliness of the Eudemian version. 

What light do these considerations throw on the question 
of authorship? It now appears inconceivable that after the 
master’s death Eudemus should have deliberately gone back to 
a stage that the master had long passed, especially when we 
consider the close unity of the school. On the basis, therefore, 
of the insight that we have obtained into the gradual develop- 
ment of the ethical problem we must declare it an untenable 
assumption that Eudemus is the author of the Ethics named 
after him. In the study of the history of Greek philosophy it 
has often happened that men have tried to explain by means of 
biographical and personal considerations facts that were neces- 
sitated by a law hiherent in the matter itself. The series Phik- 
bus, Protrepticus, Etdemian Ethics, Nicomachean Ethics, evinces 
an irrefutable historical logic. No member can be exchanged 
with any other. Previously it was possible to be in doubt about 
the position of the Ewdcmtatt Ethics, but now that we have 
fixed the two end-points of Aristotle’s development, namely the 
Protrepticus and the Nicomachean Ethics, whose genuineness is 
undoubted, it is easy to see that the Eudemian version falls, not 
on a continuation of this line, but within it. It is 'the original 
Ethics’, if one may use this phrase to mean the earliest form of 
independent Aristotelian ethics, dating from the period after 
the break with Plato's metaphysics. 

The original Ethics holds the same place in the development 
of Aristotle’s moral theory, morphologically speaking, as the 
original Metaphysics does in the development of his metaphysical 
thought. The two agree in their unmistakable determination to 
find a tenable substitute for Plato’s main doctrine, now that it 
has been refuted — a substitute that should also satisfy religious 
needs, and generally take the place of the contemplation of the 
Ideas in every particular. Criticism of Plato had to be subor-' 
dinated to the effort to create a new form of Platonism which, 
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while conforming to the facts of experience, should remain as 
conservative as possible. In content the original Ethics is related 
to the original Metaphysics by the exclusively metaphysical 
basis that it assigns to morality. Just as Aristotle was still so 
to speak bodily attached to Plato’s metaphysics through theo- 
logy, so, during this period when his own philosophy was being 
bom, was he attached to Plato's ethics through his theonomic 
morality, this being what the conception of phronesis meant to 
Plato. 

By phronesis the Eudemian Ethics understands, like Plato 
and the Protrepticus, the philosophical faculty that beholds the 
highest real value, God, in transcendental contemplation, and 
makes this contemplation the standard of will and action ; it is 
stiU both theoretical knowledge of supersensible being and prac- 
tical moral insight. J Anaxagoras is still the pattern of this con- 
templation of truth, as he was in the Protrepticus. Phronesis is 
still the essence of the philosophic and contemplative life. Hence 
it is still regarded as ruling over all the sciences (Kupio ’irotorwv 
hnoTTm^Sv) and as the most valuable knowledge (TiwicoTtitTTi 
hncm^HT|) .* All this is clearly opposed to the Nicomac^an Ethics. 

Phronesis is the transformer that converts the knowledge of 
the eternal Good into the ethical movement of the will, and 
applies it to the details of practice.^ In the Nicomachean Ethics 
it is the ‘state of capacity to act', and no man ever does anything 
without it. The philosophical knowledge of God is no longer 
its essential condition. That knowledge is a source of higher 

’ The dlfierence between this contemplation (etupla) and discursive scientific 
thought is discussed by Aristotle in Meiaph. 6 10. It is an affair not of truth in 
the sense of empirical judgements, but of an immediate vision that actnaily 
touches (eiyydiai) its object (which is a votiriv) ; compare the ProtrepHats 
(Iambi., p. 38, 1 . 14) , where the man who possesses phronesis is defined as ‘ con- 
templating the most knowahle parts of reslitp’ The difieience also appears in 
the fact that according to Eih. Eui. Vni. i, 1246!’ 33, phronesis is not a science 
(tmornjufi) that can be turned either to good or to bad use, but a virtue of Nus, 
which changes one's whole character and consists in 'another sort of know- 
ledge' {ybios S)Ao yvtbotcas). It is a virtue of Nus in the Protrepticus too (Iambi., 
p. 41, 11 . 22 ff.). This is not contradicted by tiie fact that it is there (p. 43, 
11 , 5 fE.) called a science (tmetfipti). This means here that 'other sort of know- 
ledge*. 

® For the 'contemplation of truth' see Eth. Eui. I. 4, 1215b a, and Iambi. 
Protf,, p. 42, 11 . 15-25. For ‘ruling over all the sciences' see EOt. Eud. VIII. i, 
1246b 9, and Iambi., p. 43, U. 2-7. 

> Eth, Ettd. VIII. 2, 1248* 29: ‘virtue is the instrument of Nus’. 
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insight revealed to few mortals, but this does not mean that prac- 
tical wisdom is confined to the narrow circle of philosophers. 
Thus Aristotle tries to understand the fact that unphilosophical 
morality exists by reference to tlie autonomous conscience and 
its inward standard. Only at the end does he add the contem- 
plative life to this picture, and even then he does not make moral 
virtue completely dependent on it.* In the Eudetnian version he 
is still far from any such concession to what Plato calls bour- 
geois morality (ZTipoola dpen^). There phronesis is stiU strictly 
confined to the contemplation of the divine principle, and with- 
out it ethical action is impossible; the only innovation is that 
the objects of contemplation are no longer Plato's Ideas but the 
transcendental God of the original Metapf^sics, who is a meta- 
morphosis of the Idea of the Good. In the Eudemian Ethics the 
central notion is still God, just as it is the unmoved mover in the 
Metaphysics-, ethical action is striving towards God. The Pro- 
trepiicus also recognizes only one aim of life — ^to escape from the 
sensible and earthly world to God, ‘There is a principle beyond 
which there is no other', says the original Ethics with regard to 
the processes that go on within the soul. 'As in the universe God 
moves everything, so is it in the soul. In a certain sense it is the 
divine in us [namely Nus] that moves everything. For the prin- 
ciple of reason is not reason but something higher. And what 
could be higher than knowledge but God?'* This is the same 
thought as Aristotle had expressed at the end of his work On 
Prayer (see p. i6o above). His earnest interest in 'enthusiasm' 
in the Eudemian Ethics, the great value that he sets on prophecy, 
fortune, and the instinctive, so far as it comes not from nature 
but from divine inspiration, in brief his emphasis on the irra- 
tional, belongs to the same stage as the view in the dialogue On 
Philosophy, where the irrational clairvoyant powers of the soul 
are described as one of the two sources of belief in God, He here 

I In Eth. Nie. X, 7 the life of wisdom and reason is called divine and super- 
human. In X, S ‘the life in accordance with the other kind of virtue' is set 
against this highest ideal as taking the second place, and as being the really 
human life. A^ut this non-philosophical virtue we read as follows (riyga 16) : 
‘Practical wisdom, too, is linked to virtue of character, and this to practical 
wisdom, since the principles of practical wisdom are in accordance with the 
moral virtues and rightness in morals is in accordance with practical wisdom.' 
Thus ethical virtue stands on its own base and has its happiness in itself. It 
also has its own reason. * Eth. Evi. VIII. 2, 1248s 23. 
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sets inspiration above reason and moral insight, not because it 
is irrational — on that ground Plato, in genuinely Socratic fashion, 
had put reason above 'enthusiasm' — ^but because it comes from 
God. Rational morality misses infallibility. Tt is the product of 
mere sober reflection. The sureness of inspiration, on the other 
hand, is like lightning; as a blind man, no longer seeing what 
lies before his eyes, has a far better memory and sees every- 
thing clear before him within, so the man whom God inspires, 
though blind, is surer than those that see. This description of 
the melancholic and inspired person, full of personal experience, 
is of inestimable value for the understanding of Aristotle in his 
middle years.' 

In the Eudemian Ethics Aristotle is still expressing the direct 
relevance of knowledge of God to moral action, as he had done 
earlier, by means of the Platonic conception of the absolute 
norm.* In the later Ethics this recedes very much into the 
background; for the instinctive rightness (eOaroxiot) of morally 
educated persons, which is a law to itself, is not an aim that can 
be focused clearly at a single point, unlike the highest Good by 
reference to which the Eudemian Ethics directs us to live. The 
description of the morally good life as the imitation of absolute 
norms is to be found in the Protrepticus. In the Ntcomachean 
Ethics, on the other hand, we have the famous definition of moral 
behaviour as a mean determined by insight in the way in which 
the man who possesses phronesis would determine it. This has 
given rise to much controversy, since it is somewhat abstract, and 
since its purpose is not dear at first sight.^ Now at the end of the 

* For 'enthusiasm' see Eih. Eui. VIII. 2, H48a 30 ff., for prophecy • 35 and 
38. The whole of VIII. 2 is devoted to fortune. Aristotle distinguishes physical 
and metaphysical good fortune. Line X24B« 39 is connected with On Philo- 
sophy, frg. 10. 

* The Platonic conception of the sometimes compared with or equated 
to Koveiw, is developed in the Protrepticus (Iambi., p. 54, 1 . 22 — p. 56, 1 . 2). It is 
fundamental for the method and the metaphysica of Hato's later and Aristotle's 
earlier ethics. This notion of an absolute norm occurs also in Eth. Eud, II. 5, 
I222h 7; VII. 9, 124ih 36 and 12431* 29; and VIII. 3, 1249* 21, b i, 19, 22, and 
24. After the disappearance of the Ideas, which had been the aim of aU 
normative judgement and effort, the conception of God took over this role. 
Most of the above-mentioned passages refer to this. Throughout the Nico- 
machean Ethics the word dpo$ has a different meaning, and the conception of 
God is not brought into the problem of the norm. 

* Eih. Nic. II. 4, 1 loye i : ‘ Virtue, then, is a state of character concerned with 

choice, lying in a mean, i.e. the mean relative to us, this being determined by a 
3803 R 
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Eudemian Ethics there is a long discussion of the norm by refer- 
ence to which the good man recognizes and pursues the morally 
good. This passage enables us to see how Aristotle originally 
conceived the relation between theoretical and practical reason, 
and what he understands by 'right reason’. The physician also 
makes use of a norm, we read, in order to determine what is 
healthy for the body and what is not. It is possible to say, there- 
fore, that the healthy is that which medicine and the reason 
employed in medicine prescribe; but this is as indefinite as it is 
true. The conception of the reason employed in medicine must 
take its content from the objective principle to which it is rela- 
tive, namely health and its imalterable law. Thus medicine is 
on the one hand the knowledge of health and on the other the 
application of this knowledge to the particular case. In the 
same way moral reason is partly the knowledge of an objective 
value (QecoptiTiKdv), and partly the application of this knowledge 
to human behaviour, the morsd imperative (emTocicnKdv). Now 
the absolute value or highest good, which reason thus grasps, is 
God.* God.i8 to be thought of not as issuing laws and commands, 
not as duty or will, but as the highest Being, suflhcient to Him- 
self. Will and command arise only when reason or fhrmem 
devotes itself to the contemplation of this Being. Hence our 

ntional priadple, and by that principle by which the man of practical wisdom 
would determine it.' Here, for once, the idea of the norm reappears. This is the 
most pregnant expression that could possibly be found of the change in Aris- 
totle's attitude towards this problem. The fact is that there is no universal norm 
for him any more. ‘State of character in accordance with right reason' was 
included in the definition of virtue by all Platonists (see VI. 13, 1144b 21). ]h 
VI. I, nsSbus, Aristotle declares that this, though true, is anything but clear ; in 
this book, therefore, he gives a more accurate account of the share that phrmesis 
has in choice. Its function is no longer to apprehend the universal norm, as 
it was in the ProtrepHats, hut to discover the right means of attaining the end 
(•liXoj, movins) determined by the moral will (VI. 13, 1144“ 8 and 20, 1145* 3). 

1 Eth. Mud. VIII. 3, 1249* 2X to the end. Here too be is objecting to the 
obscurity of the Academic definition of the norm as 'determined by a rational 
principle ' (1249b 3), as in Eth. Nic. VI. i, 1138b 25. The problem remained with 
him throughout his life, but the solution here is difierent from that in the later 
Ethics. The comparison between phronesis and medicine had been used in the 
Academy. Aristotle modifies it in his earlier Ethics by distinguishing between 
theoretical and practical medicine. Phronesis apprehends the norm (health or 
God) and then applies it. In Eth. Nic.Vl. 13, 1144* 4, he calls the first process 
wisdom and only the second phronesis. As early as the Protreplious we find: 
'Moreover what canon of goods have we, or what more accurate norm, than 
the man who has phronesis ? ' (frg. 52, p. 6 1, 1 . 25, in Rose) . But here phronesis 
is stin a general kind of knowledge without any difierentiation at all. 
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most pressing duty is to choose all the occupations and activities 
and goods that further the knowledge of God. Theoretical philo- 
sophy is the means to man’s moral education. Everything, 
whether possession or action, is morally bad and reprehensible 
if it hinders a man from serving and knowing God (t6v ee6v 
0EponTeOeiv koI 66cop6lv).i We know that deum colere et cognoscere 
is still a common definition of religion. The conclusion of 
the Eudemian Ethics is the loc«s classicits for theonomic ethics 
as taught by Plato in his later days. God is the measure 
of all things. In preserving this much from the wreck of the 
Idea-theory Aristotle believes he is retaining the abiding essence 
of Platonic morality, the notion of the absolute norm and of the 
metaphysical transcendence of the Good, which had given to 
the Platonist a new experience of God. No wonder that Eude- 
mus, the supposed author of this Ethics, has always been looked 
on as a pious man I All this was incompatible with men’s idea 
of Aristotle. This first lecture on ethics exhales the religious 
fervour of his youthful Platonic faith. Against such an ethics 
of pure devotion to God the famous picture of the contemplative 
life in book ten of the Nicontachean Ethics fades, and becomes 
•little more than an objective if idealized description of the life 
of the scholar devoted to research, rising at the end to the intui- 
tion of the ultimate force that guides the spheres. Some of the 
old notes sound again in this picture, but not quite with their 
old power. The strength of ^e later Ethics lies rather in its 
parts, with their analysis of concrete moral types, and in its 
rich and humane urbanity. 

The contemplation of God was originally closely connected 
with the theory of friendship, which in the Nicomachean Ethics 
is expanded into a general sociology of the manifold forms of 
human relationship. In this complex phenomenology of society 
we should be hard put to it to detect the close connexion between 
Aristotle’s philosophy of friendship and Plato’s theory of Ideas, 
had we not the older Ethics to give us a dear picture of the method 
that Aristotle originally had in mind. He here replaces the trans- 
cendental and universal Idea of the Good with ideal types, as he 
does throughout his earlier ethics and politics. These ideal types 
are immanent in experience, and yet they are normative and not 
• Eth. Eui, VIII. 3, 1249’’ 20. 
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mere descriptive averages simply read off from experience. The 
most important of them is 'first friendship' (TrpchTri 9 tAia), from 
which in the Eud.emianEthic&?iSlioina& of friendship are ‘derived’. 
This arises directly out of the conception of the ‘first principle 
of friendship’ (trpwTov 9 {Aov) as developed in Plato’s Lysis.^ 
But whereas the latter was the highest metaphysical value (oOrd 
t6 dyoc66v), in contrast with which all that seems dear on earth 
is nothing but a shadow, in ‘first friendship’ Aristotle is construct- 
ing the picture of the ideal friendship. He retains the kernel of 
Plato’s notion — the basing of friendship on the ethical principle 
of the Good — ^but he makes the Good a concrete moral value 
developing within the character of the man himself. The supra- 
personal ground of the value of the human relationship no longer 
diverts attention from the personality of the friend ; on the con- 
trary, it is concentrated and incarnated therein. Aristotle’s idea 
is therefore not just another way of referring all social values to 
the general problem of value; its aim is rather to establish the 
independent worth of the moral personality, and in the last 
resort of human morality in general, as opposed to the cosmic 
Good that is based on the idea of God. 

The derivation of the various forms of friendship from 'first 
friendship’ is accomplished in the earlier Ethics by means 
of purdy Platonic conceptions. The distinction between will 
(PoOAecrfiai) and desire (imOuijisIw) corresponds to Plato’s dis- 
tinction between the absolute Good, which is the natural goal 
of the will, and the apparent good, which is the goal of the 
desires. Plato is also the origin of the separation of the good 
from the pleasant, and of the doctrine that the good without 
qualification is identical with the pleasant without qualification, 
so that the friendship of the really good man is at the same time 
pleasant. The main part of the discussion in the Ettdemian 
Ethics is devoted to showing that ‘first friendship’ combines in 
itself all the marks that have ever been dedared characteristic 
of the essence of friendship, even.those that seem to be mutually 
exdusive — a classical example of early Aristotelian dialectic. 
The Nicomachean Ethics, on the other hand, writes ‘perfect 
friendship’ instead of 'first friendship', because the latter expres- 

* Plato, Lysis, 219 c. For the development of the ideal of 'first friendship’ 
see Eth. Ettd. VII. 2, and for 'the first friend' VII. 2, 1236b 28. 
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sion clearly recalls tlie theory of Ideas, and leads one to expect 
a purely deductive method. * It retains, indeed, the Platonic 
doctrine that the other kinds of friendship are not co-ordinate 
and can be called ‘friendship’ only per accidens, and the deriva- 
tion of them from the ideal conception of perfect friendship ; but 
the important thing for Aristotle now is the psychological and 
sociological analysis, which far outweighs the other even in bulk. 
We shall see later that a similar development occurs in the 
Politics also. A mass of facts gathered from experience, governed 
essentially by their own laws, and becoming more and more an 
independent object of interest, has been introduced into the 
framework of what was previouslyan ideal Platonic construction. 

If the basis of true friendship is personal goodness, the ethical 
relation of the ego to the non-ego must be determined by that of 
the ego to itself. By distinguishing th e rational part of the soul 
from the inferior parts, which nevertheless can ‘be’mbved^by 
reason, “AriSTdtlFis'able to represent the ethicaf rdation of the 
ego to itself by'means of the conception of self-love (9»AauTia), 
bywEIclThe understands not selfishness, which popular morality 
rightly coHaemris, but the kindred affection of the lower part, 
which is spo^ken of as if it \^Se actually a second ego, for man's 
higher self (cxCrT6).® By the self the Protrepticws meant Nus, the 
‘divine in us’, in accordance with Plato’s later doctrine ; and 
Plato's view of the right relation of the soul that is ruled by 
Nus towards itself can be learnt from the Timaeus (34 b), where 
the highest visible God is said to be 'able to converse with itself, 
and needing no other friendship or acquaintance’. Thus the 
selfishness of the natural man is cancelled and made to serve his 
will to be his true self. The psychological problems connected 
with this view are not formulated sharply enough for our 
requirements, but this objection applies to the whole of Aris- 
totle’s theory of Nits, whidi is in fact a legacy from Plato’s later 
speculations. In the religious atmosphere of the Eudemian 
Ethics the mysticism of the doctrine of self-love, from which 

' Eih. Nic. VIII. 4. 

* £<;». Eud. VII. 6, and Eth Nic. IX. 4 and 8. We here have peculation 
developing a piece of popular Greeh 'wisdom that often found expression, as in 
Soph. O.C. 309, ‘ What good man is not friendly to himself Eur, Med. 86, 
tig. 460, and Men. monost. 407. For JV«s as man's self see Iambi. Protr., p. 42, 
11. 3 and 14, and Eth. Nic. IX. 8, ii68b 35. and X. 7, 1178* 2. 
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Aristotle derives the characteristics of true friendship,! is directly 
intelligible. Its commandment, 'to serve and contemplate God’, 
also rests on Plato’s theory of Nus. 

Our result requires, naturally, to be supported in detail by a 
comparative interpretation of the two Ethics. This, however, 
cannot be undertaken here. Philology must first make good its 
negligence with regard to the Eudemian Ethics and give us a 
serviceable commentary, and above all a real text, which as yet 
is completely lacking. For our purposes it must suffice if we 
have succeeded in showing that we can clearly detect in the 
development of Aristotle's ethical thought the same stage as is 
characterized by theology in his metaphysics, and that the 
original Ethics is closely connected with the original Metaphysics.^ 

2. THE EVDEMIAN ETHICS AND THE PROBLEM OF 
THE EXOTERIC DISCUSSIONS 

The above conclusions about the development of Aristotle’s 
ideas are confirmed and augmented when we discover that the 
Eudemian Ethics displays a close verbal dependence on his early 
works. Most important of aU are its relations to the Protrep- 
ticus, which here too casts a wholly new light upon our problems. 
The fact is that between the Eudemian Ethics and the parts of 
the ProirepUcus that we have recovered from lamblichus there 
are remarkable correspondences extending over long passages. 
Apparently they have never before been noticed, and yet they 
suffice, even apart from the question of the place of the Eudemian 
Ethics in the history of ideas, to refute the prevailing view that it 
was written by Eudemus and is a late work. Their importance 
as evidence of the way in which Aristotle worked, and of the 
relation between his teaching and his literary production, is so 
great that we must here discuss them in detail. A welcome by- 
product of our inquity will be the decisive solution of a problem 
that apparently has been despaired of, and that yet is constantly 

* Eth. Bui. Vn. 6, 1240* 23. 

* Bemays' statement, that Aristotle's theology permeates his philosophy as 
little as his God permeates the world {Dialogi des Afistoteles, p. 82], must now 
be abandoned as regards the early and middle periods. It remains a note- 
worthy fact, however, that the writings of his latest period could suggest such 
a view. 
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being reopened because it is fundamental to the understanding 
of Aristotle — ^the problem of the so-called exoteric discussions. 

We may start from the beginning of the second book of the 
Eudemian Ethics, where the author lays the foundation of his 
theory of virtue and gives a derivation of the conception of it. 
We do not need to examine in detail the content of this passage, 
which is the core of the work; a short survey of the train of 
thought will suffice. Having completed the introduction, which 
is contained in the first book, the author tells us that we are now 
to make a fresh start in our inquiry. This consists in dividing 
all goods into several classes. For the division he expressly 
appeals to the 'exoteric discussions', in order to avoid establish- 
ing it in detail here. The kinds of value enumerated in the first 
book {phronesis, virtue, and pleasure) are all ‘in the soul’, 
whether they are permanent states of character (i§gis) or 
faculties (iuvAueis) or activities (4v4py£iai) and movements 
(kivi^oeis). Now the same assumption, he continues, — ^namely 
that we have to deal with either a state or a condition or a 
faculty in the soul — also applies to virtue, and must therefore 
form the basis of the following development of the conception. 

The text has come down to us in poor condition, for the manu- 
scripts have a lacuna in the division of goods: TrAvra t4 
4yoe0A licris i) "f 'pux'Q' corresponding passage of the 
Nicomachean Ethics gives a threefold division of goods: 'Goods 
have been divided into three classes, and some are described as 
e^eigal, others as relating to soul or to body ; we call those that 
reUiie to soul most properly and truly goods, and psychical 
actions and activities we class as relating to soul.'^ This is 
immediately preceded by the statment that we must get clear 
about the nature of happiness not merely by means of general 
principles but also by using 'what is commonly said about it'. 
Finally, the same division reappears in the Politics: 'Assuming 
that enough has been already said in the exoteric discussions 
concerning the best life, we will now only repeat what is con- 
tained in them. Certainly no one will dispute the propriety of 
that partition of goods which separates them into three classes, 
viz. external goods, goods of the body, and goods of the soul, 
or deny', &c.® Here again we have the same division borrowed 
* Eth. Nic. I. 8 , 1098b IS. * Pot. VII. l, 1323* 21. 
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from the exoteric discussions — and not merely the division as 
such, but also its application to the inquiry concerning the best 
life, for the passage expressly refers to 'exoteric discussions 
concerning the best life’, the fundamental notions of which are 
to be adopted in the present discussion,' 

Zeller, who supposed Eudemus to be the author of the 
Endmian Ethics, tried to explain this reference to the exoteric 
discussions by saying that Eudemus is really only reproducing 
the passage of the Nicomachean Ethics in which it is said that we 
must consider happiness in the light of ‘what is commonly said 
about it’, and that in changing this vague phrase to 'this distinc- 
tion we make even in our esoteric discussions' he was copying 
the passage in the Politics.^ This interpretation leaves it obscure 
how Eudemus could come to speak of one of Aristotle’s writings 
in the first person ('we make’). 

We can now see, as earlier scholars could not, that so long as 
they assumed Eudemus to have been the author of the Eudmian 
Ethics it was simply impossible to solve the problem of the 
exoteric discussions. For either they followed a sound philo- 
logical instihdt for style and understood by these discussions 
actual works of Aristotle, as did Bemays (and then they came 
into irreconci^ble conflict with the reference to exoteric discus- 
sions in the 'Eudemian Ethics^) ; or dse they started from this 
passage and constructed with reckless logic as empty a sense as 
possible for ‘exoteric’, which was not so much an explanation as 
a way of escaping the dilemma, and which violated all the laws 
of philological interpretation.* Now that we have restored the 

» The Oxford translators sometimes render eScmpiKol X6yoi by such phrases 
as ‘discussions outside our school’, thus implying a view different from that 
In^dntained in this book. While preserving their versions as much as possible, 
for the sake of easy reference, I have been obliged to bring them into line with 
the theory of this chapter. Tr. 

* Hemes, vol. xv, p. 554. 

3 Oddly enough Beuiays took no notice of this passage (EtH. Evd, II. 1), 
BO far as I can see, although he systematically examined all the places Where 
Aristotle mentions exoteric discussions. On the presuppositions of those days 
it would have toppled his whole edifice, 

* H, Diels, 'tlber die exoterischen Keden des AriStoteles', Ber. Seri. Akad„ 
1883, pp. 477 if . (the passage in the Eudemicm Ethics is discussed on p. 481) . His 
arguments appear to have found general approval, which is comprehensible In 
view of the situation. To-day there is nothing for it but to admit that his trail 
was the wrong one. The sincerity of his work, however, has prevented it from 
being useless. 
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Ettdemian Ethics to Aristotle there is no longer anything against 
Bernays’ conjecture that the exoteric discussions were definite 
writings, and in fact the literary works of Aristotle. It is con- 
firmed by the newmaterial.withoutwhichitwouldhave remained 
a mere hypothesis. The only alteration required is that in the 
present case we are concerned not with a dialogue, as Bernays 
supposed, but with the Protrepticus. 

Protr., p. 5a, 1 . 12. Eth. End. II. i, laiS** 32. 

So other things [that is, external All goods axe either outside or 
things] diould be done for the sake <in the body or) in the soul, and of 
of the goods that have their seat in these those in the soul are more dc- 
the man himself ; and of the latter ^able ; (his disUnciion we make 
those that are in the body should even in any popular discussions, 
be done for the sake of those that 
are in the soul, and virtue for the 
sake of phronesis. Phronesis is the 
supreme good. [Then comes a 
definition of goods.] 

Protr., p. 59, 1 . 26. 

We assume that happiness is For phronesis, virtue and pleasure 
either phronesis and some kind of are in the soul, and some or all of 
wisdom, or virtue, or the greatest these seem to "all to be the end. 
possible amount of pleasure, or all 
tliree., [Then follows a more de- 
tailed account.] 

Protr.., p. 41, 1 . 20. Eth. End. 1219’’ 28. 

One part of the soul is reason. Let it be assumed that the parts 
This is the natural ruler and judge of the soul partaking of reason are 
of things concerning us. The two, but that they partake not in 
nature of the other part is to fol- the same way, but the one by its 
low it and submit to its rule. natural tendency to command, the 

other by its natural tendency to 
obey and listen. 

Elements that have been taken over ready-made into the 
Eudemian Ethics, and somewhat hastily put together, are to be 
found in the Protrepticus not merely in a form that for the most 
part verbally echoes them, but also, which is more important, 
in the context to which they were originally organic. 

Protr., p. 41, 1 , 22. Eth. End. II. i, I2;8‘‘ 37. 

The good state of everything is Let this then be assumed, and 
that which is in accordance with also that virtue is the best state or 
its proper virtue. To attain to one’s condition or faculty of all things 
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that have a use and work.|| This 
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proper virtue is good. A thing is 
in a good state when its most essen- 
tial, commanding, and valuable 
parts have their virtue. From this 
it follows that the natural virtue of 
a thing is better when the thing itself 
is better by nature. The better by 
nature is that which has more of 
the commanding and leading ele- 
ment in itself, as man has com- 
pared with the other animals. Now 
the soul is better than the body (be- 
cause it. is more commanding), and 
within the soul Itself the rational 
and intellectual part is better than 
the rest. ... It necessarily follows, 
therefore, that the virtue of this part, 
whatever it is, is the most desirable 
of all things, not merely for ns but 
also absolutely or for everyone; 
and everyone would hold, I pre- 
sume, that we are constituted, 
cither wholly or chiefty, by this 
part. Furthermore, when a thing 
accomplishes its work as well as 
possible, then, provided that It is 
its work essentially and not just 
accidentally, we must declare that 
such a state of affairs is also goad, 
and that this accomplishment is the 
most perfect virtue, in accordance 
with which it is the nature of each 
thing to perform its work. 

A complex and divisible thing has 
several different activities ; but if a 
thing is naturally simple, and is not 
relative in essence, it must have 
only one true and proper virtue. If 
therefore' man is a simple animal, 
and if the essence of his substance is 
reason and intellect, his work can be 
nothing whatever but perfect truth 
— ^the discovery of the truth about 
things; but if his nature is com- 
pounded of several faculties, it is 
clear that when a thing naturally 
fulfils more than one function its 


is dear by induction; for In all 
cases we lay this down: e.g. a gar- 
ment has an excellence, for It has 
a work and use, and the best state 
of the garment is its excellence. 
Similarly a vessel, house, or any- 
thing else has an excellence.|| 
Therefore so <dso has the soul, for it 
has a work. And let us assume that 
the better state has the better work; 
and as the states are to one another, 
so let us assume the corresponding 
works to bo to one another. And 
the work of anything is its end; it 
is clear, therefore, from this that 
the work is better than the state ; 
for the end is best, as being end ; 
for we assume the best, the final 
stage, to be the end for (he sake of 
which dll else exists. That the 
work, then, is better than the state 
or condition is plain. 


Eih. Eni. II. 1, 1219’’ 32. 

It makes no difference whether 
the soul is divisible or indivisible, 
so long as it has different faculties, 
namely those mentioned above, 
just as in the curve we have un- 
separated the concave and the con- 
vex, or, again, the straight and the 
white, yet the straight is not white 
except incidentally and is not the 
essence of the white.^ We also 
neglect any other part of the soul 
that there may be, e.g. the vegeta- 
tive, for the above-mentioned parts 
[i.e. the rational ones] are peculiar 


Omitting too. 
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work is always the best of these 
functions; for example, health is 
the work of the doctor and safety 
that of the navigator. Now it is 
impossible to mention any better 
work of the intellect, or of the think- 
ing part of our soul, than truth. 
Truth is therefore the essential 
work of this part of the soul. 
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to the human soul', therefore the 
virtues of the nutritive part, that 
concerned with growth, are not 
those at man. For, if we speak of 
him qua man, he must have reason 
and moral action as governing prin- 
ciples. . . . And just as general good 
condition of the body is com- 
pounded of the partial excellences, 
so also the excellence of the soul, 
qua end. But of virtue or excel- 
lence there are two species, the 
moral and the intellectucU. 


The Ethics considerably alters the order of the ideas. The 
logical structure is more luminous and more systematic in the 
ProtrepUcus. For good measure the Ethics adds examples 
explaining ‘by induction’ the connexion between virtue and 
work. The application of aU this to the soul is performed in the 
Protrepticus with exemplary lucidity, beginning with the words 
‘now the soul' ; but the Ethics merely indicates it with ‘therefore 
so also has the soul', and leaves all details for oral elaboration. 
Possibly, indeed, lamblichus found the examples in his source 
but left them out ; yet since they are extremely trite and peda- 
gogical it is more probable that Aristotle did not cite them at 
all in his literary work, but introduced them only when he came 
to write his lecture. We must say the same of the examples of 
convex and concave by which the inseparability of the parts of 
the soul is explained in the second paragraph. There, incidentally, 
the difference in man’s aim as envisaged by the two works comes 
out dearly. In the Protrepticus the sole aim of human life was 
the theoretical knowledge of reason {phronesis). The theoretic 
life hung high above all other aims and was sharply sundered 
from them. The soul, which was described as man’s essence, 
was there conceived as the indivisible unity of the pure rational 
soul (after the manner of Plato’s later theory of Nus), which has 
rid itself of animal and vegetable existence as well as of will and 
desire. In the lectures, on the other hand, we read that it makes 
no difference whether the soul is a unity or has parts, and prac- 
tice (iTpa^is) now takes its place beside thought (Aoyiapds) as 
equally worthy. Aristotlenow holds thathappinessdependsupon 
the interaction and equilibrium of the rational and irrational 
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powers in the soul. In saying this he is not merely paying 
attention to the claims of ordinary life ; he is establishing a new 
ideal, and seeking to overcome the harshness of his previous 
purely intellectual attitude (see especially 1219’’ 39-1220* 5). 
He was therefore obliged to suppress the passage in which the 
ProtrepHcus had represented pure contemplation as the only 
valuable and essential occupation of the human soul (p. 42, 1, 22—- 
p. 43, 1 . 25). All the alterations that he introduces in the Ethics 
are logical consequences of this fundamental change in his ideas. 

The ProtrepHcus is also the root of what we read in the first 
book of the Eudmian Ethics. We have already shown this of 
the first four chapters by anal3fsing the train of thought in them. 
The sixth discusses the new method in ethics, and we have seen 
that it is throughout directed against the ProtrepHcus (above, 
p. 233). That the greater part of the fifth also comes directly 
from this work is clear from the following juxtaposition. Aris- 
totle is here giving the proof that life by itself is not the greatest 
good, but receives its value from phronesis. 

Protr., p. 45, 1 . 6. Eth. Eud. I. 5, 1215^’ 15. 

It is obvious to everybody that About many other things it is 
no one would choose to live, even if difficult to judge well, but most 
he had the greatest wealth and difficult about that on which judge- 
power that man has ever had, if ment seems to all easiest and the 
he were deprived of his reason and knowledge of it in the power of any 
mad, not even if he were going to man — ^viz. what of all that is found 
be constantly enjoying the most in living is desirable . . . . For there 
vehement pleasures, as some insane are many consequences of life that 
persons do. It seems therefore that make menfling away life, as disease, 
everyone shuns folly as much as excessive pain, storms, so that it is 
possible. Now the opposite of clear that, if one were given the 
folly is phronesis, and of opposites power of choice, not to be bom at 
one is to be shunned and the other all would, as far at least as these 
to be desired. As disease is to be reasons go, have been desirable, 
tunned health is to be desired. Further, the life we lead as children 
According to this argument too, is not desirable, for no one in his 
therefore, it appears that senses would consent to return again 

iathe most desirable of aU things. ... to this. Further, many incidents 
For if a man bad everything, but involving neither pleasure nor pain 
the thinking part of him was cor- or involving pleasure but not a 
rupted and diseased, life would not noble hind axe such that, as far as 
be desirable for him. The other they are concerned, non-existence 
goods would be no benefit to him. is preferable to life. And generally, 
This is why all men belittle aU if one were to bring together all 
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other goods so far as they know 
what reason is and are capable of 
tasting it. This is also why none 
of Its could endure to he drunk or 
to be a child ihrottghout life. This 
again is why sleep, though extremely 
pleasant, is not desirable, even if 
we suppose that the sleeper experi- 
ences all the pleasures. 

Cp. Protr. p. 40, 1. 6: 'It is 
thoroughly slavish to long for 
mere life instead of for the good 
life', a favourite position of Aris- 
totle's. 


*53 

tliat all men do and experience but 
not willingly because not for its 
own sake, and were to add to this 
an existence of infinite duration, 
one would none the more on account 
of these experiences choose existence 
rather than non-existence. But 
further, neither for the pleasure 
of eating alone or that of sex, if all 
the other pleasures were removed 
that knowing or seeing or any other 
sense provides men with, would a 
single man value existence, unless he 
were utterly servile, for it is clear 
that to the man making this choice 
there would be no difference 
between being bom a brate and 
a man. . . . We may say the same 
of the pleasure of sleeping. For 
what is the difference between 
sleeping an unbroken sleep from 
one’s first day to one's last, say 
for a thousand or any number of 
years, and living the life of a plant ? 


It is not chance that these parallel trains of thought are so 
like each other. It is inconceivable that Aristotle unconsciously 
formulated a view that was familiar to him in the same way in 
two different places. All doubts are removed by the quotation 
from the Protrepticus that follows a few lines lower. 


Protr.. p. 51, 1 . II. 

They say that when Anaxagoras 
was aOked why one should choose 
to be bora and live he answered the 
question thus, 'for the sake of 
viewing the heavens and the things 
in it, stars and moon and sun', 
impl3dng tliat everything else is 
worthless. 


Efh. Eud. I. 5 , 1216" II. 

And so they tell us that Anaxa- 
goras answered a man who was 
raising problems of this sort and 
asking why one ^ould choose 
rather to be bora than not — 'for 
the sake of viewing, the heavens 
and the whole order of the uni- 
verse’. 


Since the Eudemian Ethics connects this representative of the 
theoretic life very closely with those of the two others, and since 
this passage is dependent on the Protrepticus almost to the very 
words, we are justified in also ascribing what follows to the same 
source, down to 1216 * 27. We h^e find Sardanapallus set against 
Anaxagoras as the representativeof the life of pleasure, alongwith 
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Smind3nrides the Sybarite 'and others who live the voluptuary’s 
life'. All these persons believe that happiness and the pleasures 
of the senses are one and the same. Even if we had no evidence, 
it would be probable that the Protreptioas named these repre- 
sentatives of the voluptuous life, who are merely touched on in 
the Eudemian Ethics, and also those of the life of politics, of 
which the Ethics mentions no examples. The plastic force of the 
idea fits the style of a literary work better than a lecture, and in 
the Ethics Aristotle gives it merely as a bald narrative, without 
the full vividness and effectiveness of which it is capable. As a 
matter of fact, however, Cicero twice quotes a passage from 
Aristotle which proves conclusively that this passage loo comes 
from the Protrepticm.^ In rejecting Saidanapallus’ view of life 
Cicero quotes his epitaph, translating it into Latin hexameters. 

Haec habeo quae edi quaeque exsatniala libido 

hausit, at ilia iacent multa et praeclara relicta. 

He expressly says that he gets from Aristotle both the epitaph 
and the witty method by which he punctures its frivolous view of 
life. The resemblance of these passages to that in the Eudmian 
Ethics must not mislead us into supposing that Cicero or his 
source made use of this work. The two main characteristics of 
these passages do not appear in it or in any of Aristotle's treatises ; 
and since during those times only his literary works were read, 
there can be no doubt that Cicero is quoting from one of them. 
His agreement with the Eudemian Ethics is simply due to the 
fact that both used the Protrepticus. 

This becomes still clearer when we examine more closely the 
remaining words that Cicero quotes from Aristotle. ‘Quid aJiud, 
inquit Aristotdes, in bovis, non in regis sepulcro inscriberes?' 
It is no longer possible to determine whether Aristotle really 
said that Sardanapallus' epitaph might just as well have been 
written on the tomb of a bull. To me the sentence seems unmis- 
takably to reveal his lightly mocking air, but to have been 

‘ Cie. Ttisc. Disp. V. 35, loi ; De Fin. II. 32, 106. Rose prints both as coining 
presumably from the dialogue On Justice (frg. 90). Bemays also supposed that 
they were fragments of an Aristotelian dialogue, and suggested the Nerinthus, 
of which we know nothing (op. cit., p. 84). He did not compare them with Eth. 
End. 1 . 5, 1216* 16, but with the passage derived from this one in Eth. Nic, I, 3, 
ig. The latter is only a faint echo of the ProtrepHcus, like most of the 
traces of that early work remaining in this late one. 
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somewhat vulgarized. In the immediately preceding passage of 
the Eudeman Ethics (1215** 35), on the life of the pure pleasures 
of sense, we read : 'No one would value existence for the pleasure 
of eating alone or that of sex, if all the other pleasures were 
removed that knowing or seeing or any other sense provides men 
with, unless he were utterly servile; for it is clear that to the 
man making this choice there would be no difference between 
being bom a brute and a man ; at any rate the ox in Egypt, 
which they reverence as Apis, in most of such matters has more 
power than many monarchs.' Since the preceding and the 
following sentences (i2i5‘’i5-34, i2i6«2-io and 1216*11-16) are 
taken more or less verbally from the Protrepticus it is probable 
that this one is too. The comparison between the Apis-animal 
and the monarchs seems somewhat strange here in the Ethics, 
and is difficult to understand, since previously Aristotle had 
merely said that only a slave would choose such a life; but 
Cicero shows that in the original a comparison was drawn 
between the divine bull of the Egyptians and the royal volup- 
tuary SardanapaJlus, and this explains the point of saying that 
in sensual enjoyment Apis has more freedom Jian all the 
monarchs in tlie world (1216*2). Aristotle has selected his 
quotations from the Protrepticus rather disjointedly. We have 
now traced the larger part of the fifth chapter to the Protrepticus 
(down to iai6* 27, and as far as the thought goes down to • 36). 

Thus the Eudemian Ethics contains many more extracts from 
and elaborations of the Protrepticus than are indicated by explicit 
references to exoteric works. And there are yet more passages 
in which it has undoubtedly been used, especially in the so-called 
Book VIII, whose gospel of the ‘contemplation and service of 
God’ is borrowed from the deep religious feeling of that early 
work. VIII. 3, 1248'’ 27-34, also reminds one of the Protrepticus 
(cp. frg. 57 in Rose). Finally, there remain to be explained certain 
remarkable passages thathave never yet receivedsuffident atten- 
tion. Two of them are in the eighth chapter of the first book. 
Aristotle there shows that the Idea of the Good cannot be the 
highest good for which we are seeking ; in other words, he draws 
the ethical consequences of the refutation of the theory of Ideas. 
For the refutation itself he refers to a publidied work. 'This 
has been considered in many ways both in our exoteric and in 
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our philosophic discussions.'* By the many 'ways’ he means the 
refutation of the theory from the logical, from the ontological, 
and from the physical, points of view, which are clearly distin- 
guished in the Metaphysics. By the 'exoteric’ refutation of the 
Ideas he does not mean something 'popular’ as opposed to philo- 
sophical, as has been supposed;* on the contrary, the Meta- 
physics, which also assumes this refutation, expressly describes 
it as the most detailed and complete discussion of the question 
available. He is referring to the second book of the dialogue On 
Philosophy, which had just been published at the time when he 
was lecturing on ethics in Assos.3 By the 'philosophic discus- 
sions' he means his formal lectures, especially those on meta- 
physics, which were also composed at that time. The second 
reference in this chapter is to the same dialogue.- 'Further, there 
is the argument written in the discourse (X6yos) — that the Idea 
itself of Good is useful to no art or to all arts in the same way. 
Further, it is not practicable’, &c.+ The following arguments 
against the Idea of the Good, which are only mentioned and not 

* Eth. End. I. 8, iai7b 22. 

* Aud as the Oxford translation reads. Tr. 

* WemustassigntheEud^mianElAt'csto this period for the following reasons: 
(I) Its very close relations to the ahove-mentioaed early works. Later on, in 
the Nicomachean Ethics, these relations were obliterated as far as possible. (2) 
Its parallelism with the earlier and theological phase of the Metaphysics in ideas 
and problems. (3) The loose way in which the parts criticizing Plato are 
worked in in I. 6^, The passages that agree, with the ProirepUeas axe appar- 
ently remnants of a lecture written while Aristotle was still in the Academy. 
(4) The dialogue 0 * Philosophy, mentioned in 1 . 8, is the terminus post gum. 
It appeared in 348/7. (3) Coriscus of Assos, who is purposely omitted or erased 
from the Nicomachean Ethics, appears as a conventional example in II. i, 
i22o« 19, and VII. 6, 1240b 25, in each place obvioudy with a humorous 
purpose. There is nothing in the train of thought that obliges Aristotle to call 
him 'the darkest man in the market-place'. It erm be explained only by the 
situation in which he uttered these words. 

* Eth. Eud. I. 8, i2i 8» 36. This reference, together with that in Book VII, 
which is discussed in the next paragraph, was declared spurious by Wilson and 
thereafter by Susemihl. The manner seemed unusual. But in view of the 
number of references to exoteric works in this early period, and of the 
systematic reciprocal influence of writing and teaching that they display, there 
is really nothing surprising in it. Aristotle also refers to oral discussions in the 
Academy, as in Eth. Eud. VII, 6, r240B 22 ('By a man's attitude to himself the 
other modes of friendship, under which we are accustomed to consider friend- 
drip in our discourses, are determined’); and to an inquiry, obviously dia- 
lectical in character, conducted by means of the accepted definitions: 'the 
various definitions of friendship that we give in our discourse' (VII, il, 
1244a 20), 
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developed, are also part of the extract from this dialogue. That 
which is ‘written’ is available to all, and may be found in ‘the 
discourse’. Aristotle must therefore be referring to a work that 
had received literary publication, and that was too well known 
in the circle to which he was lecturing for him to mention its 
name. This confirms the conclusion that we should draw from 
his copious use of the Protrepticus: when he first began to lecture 
he constantly referred to his dialogues and to the Proirepticm, 
and presupposed that his hearers were familiar with them. 

There is a similar reference in Book VII : ‘as it is written in the 
discourse’ (1244'’ 30). And a few lines lower we read ('• 34) ; 'We 
must put together two statements made in the discourse, first 
that life is desirable, and secondly that the good is so . , .’ (M 
yip &pa ouuQelvoi 20o §v rep Adyep, 6 ti te t 6 3f^v atpErdv, Kcl 
oTi t6 6 cyaS 6 v . . .). The words that follow are corrupt. Now 
these two statements were actually made in the Protrepticus. 
It was said there that the afBirmation of the wfil to live is at the 
same time the affiimation of the desire for knowledge, since the 
life of men, in contrast to that of animals and plants, is con- 
sciousness and knowledge (alcrOdvEufiai, yvcopiseiv).* But this is 
exactly what we find a few lines higher up in the Euiemian 
Ethics 23). It is followed immediately by the sentence con- 
taining the phrase ‘as it is written in the discourse’. Here too 
the text is corrupt, a word having fallen out, but the sense is 
clear; if one could make the experiment of cutting consciousness 
and knowledge out of a man, and if this man nevertheless 
retained the power of observing his state of mind, or what was 
left of it, he would find himsdf observing a totally different 
being, as if somebody else WCTe living in his stead. The corre- 
sponding passage of the Protrepticus is not preserved, but it 
certainly must have existed, for this very method of excision, 
abstraction, and isolation, for which Aristotle appeals to ‘the 
discourse’, is constantly used in that work,* and the view that 
knowledge and intellect are man’s true self is used there to 
establish the injunction that we should live only for this higher 
part. We see then that during the time when the earliest lectures 

* Iambi. Protr,, p. 56, 1 . aa, and p. 44, 1 . 11. 

* Ibid., p. 44, 1 . II : p. 45, 11 . 8, 18, and 25; p. 53, 1 . 3. Cp. Eik. Eud. I. 5, 
laigb 32; VII. 12, 1245a 14; and VII, 14, 1248a 39, 40, and b 2. 
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on ethics were being written philosophical discussion in the school 
at Assos turned mainly on these writings. 

The ancient problem of the exoteric discourses is now settled 
once and for all. We have not merely demonstrated the fact 
that Aristotle used his literary works in his lectures — ^this would 
hardly have needed proving, since he himself frequently speaks 
of so doing in an uhmistakable manner (xpfioOoci) — ^but also 
revealed, by means of our new material, exactly what writings 
it was that he used, and what is the philosophical explanation 
of this remarkable fact. It is bound up with his development. 
In the earliest period after his break with Plato's theory, when 
it became necessary completely to rewrite all the main branches 
of philosophy, he took from his early compositions whatever he 
could stiU use, and constructed the new with the help of the old. 
At the end of the first book of the earlier Ethics, for example, 
the criticism of the Ideas, borrowed from the dialogue On Philo- 
sophy, stands somewhat isolated between older passages taken 
from the Protrepticus ; the Nicotnachean Ethics, on the other hand, 
provides a whole new scheme, which naturally presupposes his 
new point of view from the outset. The part played by the Pro- 
trepticus in the earliest Metaphysics has already been discussed. 
In Assos Aristotle could still think- that his distance from Plato 
j was not so great but that he might ever3rwhere connect with his 
( Academic period. Later on he discovered more serious conse- 
quences in his new ideas. They led him farther and farther away 
j from the old. His early Platonic writings then dropped entirely 
' out of sight ; and it seems that he even abandoned the beginnings 
of his emancipation from Plato, his own first attempts at a critical 
philosophy, as being still too penetrated with the presuppositions 
of his dogmatic period. This appears to be the explanation of the 
fragmentary condition of the earliest Ethics and Metaphysics.^ 

' I cannot leave this subject -without mentioning the three books that are 
common to -the two versions of the Ethics. Eth. Nie. VI cannot belong to the 
Eudmia» Ethics because of its vie-w of phrowsis, which is essentially later than 
that Bud. I and Vll, and argues against it. We mast suppose that tirese 
three books entered the Eudemian version together and at a later time, and 
therefore that they come born the Nicomachtan edition ; but this does not prove 
that the latter is all of a piece. The absence of connexion between the two 
accounts of pleasure, in Books VII and X, remains a problem. That in Book 
VII is presumably somewhat earlier than that in Book X. It presupposes a 
different conclusion. 



CHAPTER X 

THE ORIGINAL POLITICS 

I F we possessed the writings that the ancients knew of we 
should have a picture of Aristotle’s political development 
reaching from his Academic beginnings down to his old age. 
The series starts with the two books on the Statesman, suggested 
by Plato’s work of the same name, and the four ‘bulky’ books 
On Justice.^ While these writings would have given us exacter 
knowledge of the connexion between Aristotle’s politics and 
Plato’s, Alexander or On Colonization, a memoir in the form of 
a dialogue, also lost, would have introduced us to the late 
period when the royal pupil was breaking and making emnires 
in Asia, while the ageing philosopher followed the dizzv flig ht 
of his fortu nes from afar with anxious eyes,. The loss of this 
work nas hiaaen from us what We should m^t of all have liked 
to know— wh at effect this world-wide change iu thp histnrtrai 
nr^ ^isfntlaia^io liticalthough t.^ Thc work On Mon- 
'afcf^yihoso genuineness we have neither the material nor (in 
view of the testimony of the Alexandrian catalogue of Aristotle’s 
works) the right to doubt, must belong to the time when he was 
preparing Philip’s son for his high office, or, rather, must be the 
sign of the close of that period. We shall not doubt for an instant 
that in this book the philosopher, who wrestles with the pro- 
blem of monarchy so seriously in h^ Politics, tried to give new 
e tliical and spiritual content to the liUdm onal idea of a king.3 

' Cic. Vs lisp. III. 8, iz. 

‘ A sidelight is thrown on his views of the problem of the relation between 
Greeks and Asiatics, which was necessarily decisive as regards methods of 
colonization, by the fragment of a letter to Alexander in which he advises him 
to behave towards the Greeks as a leader and towards the barbarhuis as an 
absolute and unlimited monarch, to which they were accustomed; to treat the 
former as friends and equals, and the latter as 'animals or plants' (frg, 658).'- 
The dissent of Eratosthenes and Plutandi shows how emphatically the humane 
Hellenistic cosmopolitans rejected this view. Although it is typically Greek, in 
Aristotle's case it was certainly the result of sober reflection on the facts. The 
attempt to assign this fragment to the work On Monarchy (Heitz, VU vsrlorensn 
Sehriften des Aristoteles, p. zo6] does not seem to me successful. 

’ It must have been a communication sent to Alexander on his ascending the 
throne, somewhat like the Protrspiicus and Isocrates' Nicodes ; that is to say, 
of a more general and ethical nature. To a king standing at the summit of 
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All these are serious losses as regards the history of the time 
and the personality of the thinker; but the disappearance of 
that monument of Peripatetic scholarship, the collection of 158 
constitutions, has dealt our knowledge of Greek history and 
culture an incmrable wound. The fortunate recovery of the first 
book of the <x)llection, the Constitution of Athens, written by 
Aristotle himself as a sort of canon for the whole, has at any 
rate made it certain that the undertaking was not organized 
until those last decades in which he reached his maturity. 
Nothing is more significant of the form his development took 
than the fact that he did not pile up this gigantic mass of 
material until the systematic foundations of his political thought 
had long been laid, whereas theoretically it ought to have pre- 
ceded them. The two points furthest removed from each other 
in time, the hooks On Justice and on the nature of the Statesman 
at tlie beginning, and the collection and classification of constitu- 
tions at the end, make the general direction of his development 
certain. 

sy< 5 ur prime objec t of interest is the beginning, the breaking - 
avrav from Plat o. Uur mam source of kiiowledge must always 
be the analysis of the extant eight books of the Politics ; but this 
analysis can hope for results only if, here as with the Ethics and 
the Metaphysics, we take what remains of the early writings as 
a criterion by which to estimate the extent of Aristotle’s continu- 
ally increasing distance from his starting-point. Here again the 
newly recovered fragments of the Protrepticus give us some valu- 
able material, and make good to some extent the irreparable 
loss of the main political works of his early days. 

Plato’s aim was to make politics a science bv uniting it 
inseparably with the theory of individual virtue and basingjt 
t nrkiiowledtie 'Cf the IdfesTdf tne (jooa. i'he Republic is b^t 
upon the inquiry iilto justice. This was the model for Aristotle’s 

power and success one does' not send philosophical advice as to the way in 
which he dionld regard his office. This ^ees with what Cicero says {Ad AU. 
Xn. 40, 3 and XIII, 28, 2) of a ‘hortatory' letter of Aristotle's written at 
Alexander's request and dealing among other matters with the question of true 
fame. The communication On Monardty informed the Greeks of the ethical 
and political principles in accordance with which Alexander had been taught, 
and by asking his tutor to set them down and publish them in a 'hortatory* 
letter the young prince clearly indicated his intention of ruling in the spirit of 
them. 
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books On Justice, which Cicero in turn names as his modds in 
his ReptiiUc. In Aristotle’s iirst independent Ethics the Good 
was no longer the real object of all ethical and political science; 
but in his earliest period it was the kernel of politics, just as it 
is the central theme in Plato’s Republic, We know this from the 
important fragment of the second book of the Statesman in 
which the Good is described as the most exact of all standards. 
This presupposes Plato’s later theory of Ideas, which, as we 
have already seen, was chiefly concerned, as regards ethics and 
politics, witii the problems of exactitude and of the norm, and 
emphasized the notions of measure and measuring.^ The point 
is confirmed by the Protrepticus, which brings out in a note- 
wortiiy maimer the exactitude of political science and contrasts 
it, as a new form of theoretical knowledge, with the politics of 
practical statesmen. Its purpose, we there learn, is not to treat 
a particular state by all the methods that experience suggests; 
such a procedure — ^the sole one that the Aristotle of the fourth 
and fifth books of the PoUUcs admits at aU for general practice* — 
is expressly condemned. ‘Just as no man is a good builder if 
he uses no line or other such tool, but imitates other buildings, 
so perhaps if a man who is making laws for a city or practising 
politics looks to and imitates other human actions or constitu- 
tions, whether Spartan or Cretan or other such, he is not a good 
and perfect lawgiver. For the copy of a thing that is not ideal 
(ko^6v) cannot be ideal, and the copy of a thing that is not 
divine and permanent cannot be divine and perpiapent. ’3 Only 
tlie pure pluiosopher. who rids himself absolutely of empiricis m 

‘ See above, p. 87. 

® In Pol. IV. I, iz88b ai-iaSg* 7, the conven^nal th iwrY of thp ideal atate. 
is criticiz ed for concerning itaelf only with the con f ifTfH'*’’"" a-atata-in 
agcmjaiicfl Willt ideal standards, and not with the questio n, ^finallv more 
in a utuat politics, how to better a given state that does conform-io 
•flatid^^Kimidara. out is nerhapa ttioroughlv inferior and rottenTT^a cannot 

without copious experience and the knowledge of analogous cases in reality, as 

is shown by Books IV— VI of the PoliUes, 

® Iambi' Protr., p. 55, U. 7-23. It is interesting to note that the sopUstical 
theory of the state, which held that the per fect constitution was realized_a t 
Sparta or in Crete, is rejected in the Protre SSous becau °° U 1° 
el^ u'kid reality ui " lakes its ifandards theaetrom; whereaa in Pol. IV. i, 
I jg Bb 41, it is rej^ E ed Mt t hfl O p paalia Hdhdh that it t)rta eeds too schematically 
and refers everything to a norm, instead of adapting itself completely to the 
actual given case. 
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and looks to the law of nature and of being as the highest arche- 
type. wfao^likeTfiood'hdmstriahrcastsar^^ only on an eteTn^ 
and permanent botto m— only he c an give endurin g la ws, and 
only his practice isn^t and normativ e. ‘ The notion of nature 
here, occurring several tunes, is unambiguously distinguished 
from Aristotle's later conception of 96015 by the synonyms used 
for it. It means that which at once is and oitghi io be, in accordance 
with Plato’s metaphysics. Its peculiar colouring is obtained by 
the emphasis of its archet3?pal character. The banausic arts con- 
struct their canon — ^this example must be taken symbolically — 
in accordance with nature. In the same way the most exact of 
all arts, philosophical politics, takes its canon from nature itself 
(96015 otCiTt^), which is the being of the Ideas. It is in fact a 
canonic of values, concerned exclusively with absolute standards 
(6poi). The relation between this theoretical politics and the 
practical kind is described by means of the clever simile of the 
eye, which does nothing and produces nothing, except to distin- 
guish visible things and make them clear, and without which 
nevertheless we should be practically helpless and unable to 
'move.^^ This is politics as developed in Plato’s Statesman. The 
sluggish mechanism of a system of abstract law is the re con- 
t^ted with the royal artist in stS.Tecmff^ whose living know- 
l^e ot the laeas fflves him an adaptabihi y in tace~of dlMcidt 
cases of pr^ical politics such as can ne ver be obtained by mer e 
I chapter-and-verse fcookleanung, hut is to be compared rather 
to the art of the physician, pecause it anses irn-m living ari A 
^ productive knowledge.^ ““ ~ 


‘ Iambi. Protr., p. 35, 1. 24. 

> Iambi. Protr., p. 56, 1. 4. 'For just as sight makes and constructs nothing 
(for its only function is to distinguish and reveal each visible thing), and yet it 
enables us to act and helps us very greatly in our actions (for we should be 
almost completely unable to move if we were deprived of it), so it is plain that, 
though this knowledge is theoretical, we nevertheless do thousands of things 
in accordance with it, and choose some things and shun others, and in general 
get all good Ihmgs by reason of it.' This passage of the Protreptipus has influ- 
enced EtH. Nic. VI. 13, 1144^ II, where Aristotle elucidates the function of 
phronesis with the example of 'a strong body that moves without sight' and 
hence 'stumbles badly'. 

^ The Greeks called the sciences ' arts ' because they never for an instant lost 
sight of the cultural products of theoretical activity. Art or tIxvti really includes 
both the whole content of the theoretical knowledge (and in ibis sense Plato 
and Aristotle contrast it with experience, because by knowledge they mean 
something conceptual) and the power that makes this knowledge fruitful in life. 
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Thus the sole form of political thought originally recognized 
by Aristotle was that handed down by Plato, the Utopia. He 
sought for the absolute standard, which is not to be found in 
experience. 

With this insight let us approach the extant eight books of 
the Politics. The characteristic feature of their construction is 
th at the whole culminates in an account of the ideal state (dpiorn 
TToXiTsloc) in the last two books (VII and VIII).* This high point 
rests, however, on the broad empirical basis of a theory of 
the manifold forms of actual political life, with their varieties 
and their transformations into one another, to which is added 
a casuistry of the diseases of the state and the methods of treat- 
ing them (IV-VI). The preceding book (III) determines the 
elementary presuppositions of politics by developing the concep- 
tions of city and citizen, and by deriving the various forms of 
constitution from the various modes of allotting political rights 
in the particular states. We are here giving only a rough out- 
line of the content, in order to make the main features of the 
construction appear as clearly as possible. In Book II Aristotle 
prefixes to this theory of the elements a critical survey of the 
systems of previous political theorists. To this again the first 
book provides a still more elementary introduction, discussing 
the fundamental kinds of government (dpxifl) more from the 
sociological or economic point of view, and thus taking its start 
genetically from the simplest components of political life. ^ 

There is a thoroughgoing inner logic in the combination or 
these books into a whole. Everything appears to lead up, in 
methodical progress, to the crowning aim, the ideal standard of 
a state fulfilling aU wishes. But for centuries, ever since the 
Politics has been systematically studied, dose critical examina- 
tion has revealed difficulties that make it improbable, and in 
fact impossible, that the treatise as we have it was ever planned 
as a whole or sprung from a single creative act of the mind. Up 
to the present scholars have spoken mainly of the difficulties 
in the literary composition ; but we must not apply literary 

* I follow the traditional ntiinbeitng of the books, as found in the manu- 
scripts, and not the alteratidn preferred by most editors. I do not mean to 
deny that there is a kernel of correct observations at the basis of their procedure, 
but the difficulties ceuinot be ■wholij' removed by changing the order of the 
books. 
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standards here, and the fact is that the problems of composi- 
tion have a deeper root ; the philological aporia arises out of a 
difficulty in the philosophical method and structure. For the 
present, therefore, we will not enter into detailed analysis, or 
follow Aristotle book by book, only to lose ourselves, as has so 
often happened, in purely external questions about the correct 
position of passages and books. We must begin by observin g 
the peculiar T anus-face t hat the ]^ olik cs presents as a wh^e ^ 
gazing on the i^aJisfs'a's yiFwereTfla tonic Utopia and on th e 
realists as if a sober and empirical science, and yet obviously 

'b* ^ really b ot h ’ a r mrce r — ^ 

^ boldness of creative fancy and in legislative magnificence 
Aristotle’s ideal state is not to be compared with Plato’s Republic 
or even with his Law^ (it has been truly said that in the Laws 
Plato moderates hi s statFiti order to brlngimoser t6' reality , 
and that Aristotle relaxes it stui turiher, I^doiiig thiaJi^ 
following the patlTtaken by Plato m his old age, but much more 
is ~E.e following his own inwaraTeridi6iiuy;'vrliicl'r'iie6KS'to'feg5h - 
ci le the Idea(and the reality at all costs. { He tells us himself 
that for an imaginary ideal state we may assume conditions as 
favourable as we please, but not ~unpossifale.» The Uto piani 
pkrt of his PoHttcs, however, is not its real sgehgth, although th e 
ideal state gives the mark by reference to wHdi the external 
organization or me Vvliule bU uLluie is dtiler!ftlM Jr(tThe V^lly 
ori ginal an d cha racteristic mature or tne work is th e way in 
whidOrtaKes over Elafo^s notion of an i deal state and suppo rts 
!it with a broad empinoal rounaation amounting to a descripti ve 
science of constitutions, the method of which it develops with 




profound insight//The important thing for Aristotle is the wdd- 


mg4agetner of the two forms oi politics, the combinatio n of 
Books VII and VIII. corit aining the ideal state. ^th i\^VI 
T^ch devdop the theory of actual hj^dHCal atatfig; Of rathCT 
ortErifadlfOld-vafiftte, dl!itivii.es,“aiia 
statesT Th^ principle of this' arrAiigsmeBt la Clfehtly" expresSfetl* 
by hntiself at the end of the Nicotnachean Ethics, where he joins 
politics to ethics in order to unite the two into a single compre- 
hensive^ience of man, including both the individual and the 



Pol. II, 6, i265t 17 (in tihe course of the critici9m of Plato's Utopias), and 
VII. 4, 38. 
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social aspects {i\ irspl tA dv9pci5mva 9iAocTO(pio). ‘First, if any- 
thing has been said well in detail by earlier thinkers, let us try 
to review it ; then in the light of the constitutions we have 
collected (Sk tcov owriyuivcov TroXiTeioov) let us study what sorts 
of influence preserve and desti'oy states, and what sorts preserve 
or destroy the particular kinds of constitution, and to what cause 
it is due that some are well and others ill administered. When 
these have been studied we shall perhaps be more likely to see 
with a comprehensive view which constitution is best, and how 
each must be ordered, and what laws and customs it must use, 
if it is to be at its best.'* <" 

This programme obviously implies a turning-point in the! 
development of Aristotle's Politics. In unambiguous langu age! 
he here abandons the purely constructive melhod that PlaIR 
and he himself ha d previously followed, and takes his stan d on 
so ber~empiricai study. What he says is in fact — and nothing 
but his ejrtreme explicitness has prevented his being under- 
stood — : 'Up to n ow I have been using another method. I have- 
made my ideal state by logical construction, without being 
sufficiently acquainted with the facts of experienep. But now I. 
have at my disposal the copious material of the is8 cons titu- 
tions, and I am gping to use it in order to give to the ideal state 
a positive foundation.’^lhis was written at the end of the latest 

‘ EUt. Nio. X. 10, 1181b 13 to the end. 

* We must always remember that the statements of Aristotle’s point of view, 
as we have them in the treatises or rather in the surviving versions of the 
treatises, can be understood only as stages in the living whole of his unresting 
intellectual development. Hence there is often something relative about them, 
which is not fully comprehensible to those who do not bear the other moments 
of the process in mind. Many passages in the Ethics a nd tire Metaphysic s 
must be talren as self-polem ic- in whirih me nniliSfertWIlHf tHlTIBIimilla hlB'eatller 
views. Among such is the conclusion of the Ethics, 'when these have been 
studied we shall perhaps be more liktiy to see with a comprehensive view which 
constitution is best', which refers to an earlier stage when the idea of such a 
painstaking and wearisome detonr through the empirical facts had never 
entered his head. That the expression be -rffiv owtiyidvcov irdAitnfiv refers to the 
collection of 138 constitutions — owoyuy^ in this sense is common in Aristotle, 
compare ouvetymyi^ Tq(v 25 v — ^has been conjectured from time to time, and much 
useless ingennity has been expended on denying it, most recently by Heitz {Die 
verlorenm Schriften des Ansioteles, pp. 231 ff.). It was, of course, impossible to 
draw conclusions from these words about Aristotlo's devdi^ment when the 
ConstitutioM of Athens, which belongs to his latest period, had not been re- 
covered, and tile Nicomachectn had not yet been recognized as the latest edition 
of his EtMcs. 
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version of the Ethics, that is to say, in his last decade. The collec- 
tion of constitutions came into being at the same time. It was 
the period during which he gave to his early theological meta- 
physics the broad foundation of a theory of being in general, 
while in ethics the psychological and descriptive element began 
to oust the speculative mode of treatment. Some may find it 
surprising that this development took place so late. We have 
imagined Aristotle as being on that road from the beginning. 
The fact that his progress was gradual, however, is completely 
proved by the contrast between the last paragraph of the Nico- 
machean Ethics and the method of the Proirepticus and the 
Statesman, while the temporal indications are unambiguous. 
The remark about the introduction of a new and empirical part 
to precede the theory of the best constitution refers to Books 
IV-VI, whose content he there clearly describes; and it has 
long been inferred that these books are composed of the material 
contained in the collection of constitutions, because, quite apart 
from this passage, their attitude towards the subject is different 
and they display an inexhaustible wealth of historical examples.* 
They are the only books of the Politics that mention recent 
historical events. The allusion to the murder of King Philip 
(336) proves that they were written during Aristotle's second 
stay in Athens.* That he took this opportunity to rewrite the 
whole Politics is not said and is in itself unlikely. We must there- 
fore inquire how far it is still posible to distinguish earlier and 
later levels. In doing this we may start from the results obtained 
by those who have investigated the proper order of the books.* 

* W. L. Newmaa, The Politics of Aristotle, vol. i (Oxford, 1887), p, 491. 
Wilamowite, Aristoleles tmd A then, vol. i, p, 359. 

* Pol. V. 10, 1311b a. The murder is not mentioned as a recent affair, nor for 
its own sake at all, hut as one of a series of similar assassinations quoted as 
examples of the murder of princes for revenge (TtuoDplos x^P'v)' Hence the 
passage may have been written much later. Zeller, Aristotle and the Earlier 
Peripatetics, vol. i, p. 154, n. 4, infers from it that the whole Polities was 
written late, but the question is precisely how far its chronological implication 
can be extended. Only Books' IV-VI, which Aristotle describes at the end of 
the Ethics as based on the collection of constitutions, and which have this origin 
unequivocally stamped on their faces, can be assigned with certainty to the last 
period in AUiens. They are contemporary with the production of the Nico- 
machean BOties. That ihe rest is earlier will he demonstrated below. The first 
book, however, is an exception. 

* WUamowitz was the first person to put forward the conjecture that in 
the Polilics later layers are superimposed on earlier (Aristoteles tmd A then, 
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Ever since the Italian humanists of the Renascence interested 
themselves in the Politics critics have attacked the traditional 
order and tried to restore the 'genuine' by means of more or 
less violent altera t ions. In the nineteenth century these theories 
forced their way into the editions. The two conchiding books, VII 
and VIII, were placed after the third, and IV-VI were made the 
end. Within this latter group, again, the fifth and sixth books 
were sometimes made to change places. In recent years Wilamo- 
witz has protested energetically against this rage for alteration, 
and certainly such a mechanical operation is unlikely to reduce 
the tradition to ‘order’. Our first task must be to obtain an 
understanding of the historical necessity of the actual state of 
affairs. In this, however, we can get substantial help from the 
facts that the critics have brought to light. Books II and III 
are not an introduction to a general theory of the state. It is 
clear from their method, from their problems, and from some 
explicit utterances, that they are meant to intro^uce an ideal 
state in the manner oTyi afo.V " Those who wished to make the 
last' two' hooks, containing the ideal state, follow immediately 
on this introduction, were able to appeal to the fact that II and 
III are closely connected to VII and VIII by mutual references, 
whereas they do not mention the intervening Books IV-VI. 
Their connexion with the latter is quite loose.* Observant readers 

vol. i, pp. 356 £E.), and it was his keen historical sense that first gave Aristotle 
his just place in the development of the fourth century as a man and as a 
student of politics. 

‘ It is clear at the first sight that Book U is a historical and critical introduc- 
tion to a theory of the ideal state, and not to a theory of the state without 
qualification. Book III, on the other hand, appears to introduce more general 
questions, the conc^tion of the city and the citizen as such, and the classifica- 
tion of all possible forms of constitution, the bad as well as the good. The 
normative character of this classification shows, however, that Aristotle is 
working up to the best state. The latter is really in his mind throughout, see 
III. 3, 1276a 30 fi. (and cp. VII. 4, i325l> 39) ; III. 4 (where he asks whether 
the virtue of a man and of a citizen are the same or not, for ex. 37 and 
1277a 2 and 5) ; III. 5, ia78« 8 and 17 (the Inquiry into the politick rights of 
artisans) ; III. 9, laSob 5, 31, 39, and 1281* 2 (the determination of the correct 
view of the state as an organization for public education, and the rejection of 
the 'Manchester state') ; III. 13, 1284* i and b 25 ; III. 14, 1284b 38 ; III. 13, 
I286« 8 and 15 ; and III. 18, ia88« 33 to the end. 

* For references to VII and VIII in III see the previous note. Contrariwise, 
VII. 4, 13258 34, refers back to III. 6-8 ; and VII, 14, 1333* 3, refers to III. 6, 
esp. 12788 32 if., with the words 'as I observed in the first part of this treatise '. 
VII. 16, 13358 4, refers forward to VIII. This makes it the more remarkable that 
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could not fail to notice that these intervening books positively 
interrupt and disturb the construction of the best state. For, 
although the end of the Nicomachean Ethics says that they are 
to form the foundation of it, this arrangement never got beyond 
the mere intention, and in point of fact they do not in any way 
prepare for and establish the ideal state, or at least not directly. 
The final consideration was that in the manuscripts the first 
sentence of VII also appears, with slight verbal alterations, at 
the end of III. At the beginning of VII it is given the style 
appropriate to the opening of an independent monograph, while 
at the end of III its form is such as to connect directly with the 
concluding reflections of that book. Aristotle's writings contain 
several examples of such technical indications of the order of the 
rolls. The fact that Book VII once followed III was thus no 
longer an hypothesis but an express tradition. 

If we supposed that the closing words of the Nicomachean 
Ethics, which give the outline of the Politics, were not written 
by Aristotle himself~as has actually been suggested— but by 
his editor, whether Nicomachus or Theophrastus, then it would 
be the latter who interrupted the genuine Aristotelian order by 
inserting Books IV-VI. If, however, this outline comes from 
Aristotle, which seems to me the only trustworthy interpreta- 
tion, he himself inserted them, and the words at the end of 
Book III are a rudiment of the original state of affairs. In either 
case it is proved that VII and VIII originally followed on II and 
III, but if Aristotle himself made the insertion we have no right 
to undo his step. What we have to distinguish, therefore, is not 
a true and a false, but an earlier and a later, order of the books. 
The difficulty has arisen out of Aristotle’s development, and, 
instead of making order by force, we ought to be thankful that 
the tradition still allows us a glimpse of the growth of his ideas, 
a glimpse possible, however, only because the final enlargement 
does not arise organically out of the earlier Politics, and because 
the parts are merely tacked, not sewn, together. 

Reviewing our results so far, w e have first the original Poh’ft cs , 

VII, and VIII take no account of TV — ^VI, especially as IV — VI, on the 
other hand, do not lack references to III and VII. These latter, however, are 
not such as to demand the insertion of IV— VI between III and VII— VIII. 
In fact, snch an insertion appeared to be excluded by the connexion between 
in and VII— VIII and their references to each other, (See below, pp. 273-274.) 
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of the ideal state, directly connected with Plato in virtue of its 
aim. It be^s in Book II w ith a historical sur vey of th e earlier 
SeSr^'^aljout the ideal state, including Plato, and with a~ 
ciiticlstn of their Utopiag^vApparently this“bbo^ 6 ‘was*originally 
the beginning, just as the historical part is the beginning of the 
Metaphysics, of the dialogue On Philosophy, and of the books 
On the Soul. It was useless, however, as an introduction to any- 
thing but a discussion of the ideal state, and hence a more 
general introduction had to be prefixed to it when the discussion 
developed into a general theory of the state.* In Book III we 
have the transition to the fundamental conceptions involved in 
the state. Its main content is the derivation of the six arche- 
t3?pal constitutions from the amount of the share in the govern- 
ment enjoyed by their citizens. Here again we have the charac- 
teristic search for absolute norms and standards, especially in 
the distinction between the true and the degenerate forms. The 
attitude is just as theoretic and conceptual as that of the actual 
description of the best state in Books VII and VIII, to which it 
often refers. We shall return to the latter. 

Over against this sjjeculaUve picture stands the fanpirical 
part in Books lyr-Vf -^It shows no teace of the old Platomc 
spirit of constructi ons a nd ide^_oujliiies. ^SnstoHSioes^liow- 
ever, exp ressly defitieTus attitude towards the older part when, 
at^e^ginning-of JV,.he ejqjJains that in addition to tbe^^r. 
s tructi on of the ideal it is a no less important task of the ppHticaJ 
theori st to. examine what is-good-or bad for -a particular state- 
in given conditions. The constitution of an absolute ideal, and 
the"*determinatmn of the best politics possible under pven condi-_ 
tions, are parts of one and the same science. His remarks on this 
point show that he felt a certain dffiicuIEy in combining Plato's^ 
Utopian Purely empirical ' treatme nt, 

althbuglThe belie ved hi msslf able to.pveroomeJt He tried to 
escapeTjy pointing to the analogy of a do uble form o f medicine^ 
^d gymnastics .- the one concerning itself with the pure stimd^d, 
and ^e^^er applying the knowledge thu9.gainfid_t£L&e,given 
c ase, Throu^diit iEe introduction to the empirical part one 
can scarcely help feeling that there is an undertone of polemic 
against the mere construction of ideals, and that Aristotle was 

’ For the vindication of the view that Book I is late see bdow»p. 272. 
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very proud of his innovation. The uncompromising assertion of 
the unattainable ideal could not help the rent and riven actuali- 
ties of Greek politics. 

The main point, however, is that in the empirical inquiries of 
the inserted books the ideal state is no longer the norm that 
determines what is attainable and desirable in given circum- 
stances. The standard there is immanent and biological. Jt is 
obtained by immerang oneself sympathetically in the manifold 
possible forms of the state* and not by looking to a single, fixed, 
^ideal goal. Hence Aristotle is never weary of insisting^hat there 
are not one kind'bf democracy, one kind of oligarchy, and so on. 
but very divergent varieties, and whereas in Book IH'dainocracy 
and oligarchy are regarded as merely degenerate and'contrary 
to the norm;, ip IV they are the two types to which almost all 
actual constitutions are in practice to be referred, although 
Aristotle still retains his old systematic division into two cate- 
gories of value, good constitutions and perversions. The essen- 
tial thing for the understanding of Books IV-VI is not what he 
preserves of the old, but his new method, which could never 
have been derived from speculation about the ideal state. In 
that speculation the rule was logical division, but hero it is the 
feeling for biological fonn. This comes out clearly in the detailed 
methodical comparison between the theory of the forms of 
state and that of the morphology of animals, which Aristotle 
places at the beginning of his new inquiry. * This is tangible and 

* Pol. IV. 4, 1290b 25 : ‘ If we were going to speak of the different species of 
animal, we should first of all determine the organs that are indispensable to 
every animal, as, for example, some organs of sense and the instruments of 
receiving and digesting food, such as the month and the stomach, besides 
organs of locomotion Assuming now that there are only 30 many kinds of 
organ, but that there may be dliferenceB in them — I mean different hinds of 
mouth, and stomach, and perceptive and locomotive organ — ^the possible com- 
binations of these differences will necessarily furnish many varieties of animal. 
(For animals cannot be the same which have different kinds of mouth or ear.) 
And when all the combinations are exhausted there will be as many sorts of 
animal as there are combinations of the necessary organs. The same, then, is 
true of the forms of government that have been described.' Then follows the 
parallel between the particular parts of the social organism and those of the 
living thing. By the way in which he works it out Aristotle shows that he 
regards this not as an ingenious analogy but as a revolution in method ; and the 
result, which he emphasizes again and again in what follows, is important 
enough; the few forms of constitution distinguished in Book III do not exhaust 
the list, for each of them is divisible again according to the way in which the 
parts are cominned, and this can vary very widely. 
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unmistakable evidence of the influence exerted on the construc- 
tive way of thinking that he inherited from Plato by the descrip- 
tive sciences of nature, especially biology and morphology, which 
underwent development on all sides during his later period. It 
is not a question merely of the control of conceptual construc- 
tion by experience. That had always been his tendency; eyen. 
in the old account of the ideal state he had had recourse to 
expgsience to confirm or overthrow Plato’s speculationajr'But 
in these'tato books the unbiased observation of empirical reality 
has led him to a wholly different mode of treatment, which 
starts from tlie particular phenomena and seeks to discover their | 
inner law, like a scientist observing the characteristic motions 
and emotions of a living thing. The theory of the diseases of 
states and of the method of curing them is modelled on the 
physician’s pathology and therapy. ||t is scarcely possible toj 
imagine a greater contrast to the doctrine of an ideal norg[,^ 
which constituted Plato’s political theory and that of Aristotlfi. 
in his early days, than this view, according to which no state is 
so hopelessly disorganized that one cannot at least risk the^ 
attempt at a curgJiJRadical methods would certainly destroy it* 
in short order ; the measure of the powers of recovery that it can 
exert must be determined solely by examining itself and its 
condition. 

We must here content ourselves with this general charac- 
terization, and not enter further into the detailed analysis of 
these three books. It is necessary, however, to say one more 
word about the first. As already remarked, it was added when 
the existing structure was enlarged into a general theory of 
politics by the insertion of the purely empirical part. It sets out 
the plan of the whole as Aristotle conceived it while working 
on the later version. He intended to develop in the introduc- 
tion the fundamental natural conditions of all political existence, 
in order to construct the state from nature, out of its simplest 
presuppositions. These presuppositions are the three funda- 
mental elements of all social life, master and slave, man and 
wife, parent and child.* The way in which he carries out, or 
rather fails to carry out, the resulting threefold division of his 
material shows that there were certain difificulties in his path. 

« Pol. I. 3, j:353b 4-8. 
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The first book discusses only the first of these three fundamental 
rdations, the question of slaves and its connexion with the 
economy of social life. As to the two other subjects proposed, 
^arriage and children, Aristotle consoles his readers by remark- 
ing at the end that these had better be discussed in connexion 
with the problem of the family, 'when we speak of the different 
forms of government’ (4w toIs irepl Tig iroAmlocs). At first 
sight this looks like an incomprehensible failure in consistency 
and lucidity, and it makes the dose of this book very unsatis- 
factory. The explanation is that he was in an awkward position, 
and only violent means could help him out of it. |,M^rriage and 
the family had already been liberally discussed in the earlier 
version of the Politics, on the occasion of the criticism of Plato's 
demand that wives and children should be common. He was 
therefore obliged either to delete this earlier treatment, thereby 
destroying the main attraction of his criticism of Plato’s Republic, 
or to abandon the account of it in Book I and content himself 
with a reference to that in II.J He chose the latter. The muti- 

' Pol. I. 13, laSob 8-13. It is not permissible to omit the article before 
troXitdos or to change it bom tits to tSs- This would make the passage refer 
to the part of the Polities that contains the ideal state, which, however, does 
not mention the problem of the family; and it would be poor consolation to 
suppose that the missing discussion appeared in the final part of the last book, 
whi^ is lost. It is surely a dubious proceeding to alter the tradition on the 
ground of a passage that may never have existed. The expression 'when 
we speak of the different forms of government' (iv tdIs Trapl viiis TnAmios) is 
ambiguous. In IV 3, 1289^ 26, *our original discussion about governments' 
means the classificatfon of constitutions into six kinds in the third book. In 
II. I, I26o1> 29, Aristotle understands by the ' other constitutions in contrast 
to bis own ideal state, the Utopias proposed by other theorists, which he 
criticizes in that book; at the end of the same book be again' sums up this 
inquiry under the name of ‘ our inquiry into the various constitutions ' (1274^ 26) . 
Now the problem of the family is fully discussed in the criticism of the com- 
munity of wives and children in Plato's Republic (II. 3-4) ; and, although 
Aristotle there develops his own view somewhat indirectly, by contrast 'with 
what seems to him a mistake, 'this very indirectness is mentioned in the pre- 
liminaty announcement in 1 . 13, 1260b 10: ' The rdations of husband and wife, 
parent and child, their several virtues, what in their intercourse with one another 
is good tend what is evil, and how we may pursue the good and escape the evil, 
will have to be discussed when we speak of the different forms of government,' 
He here indicates a treatment of the question in the form of a criticism of the 
wrong view. If he had meant to discuss it in the same way as he does the 
problem of slavery, it would be impossible to conceive any reason why he 
should not have done so immediatdy afto: the former ; but Book I was written 
to precede a pre-existing treatise in which the question had already been dis- 
cussed, as is proved by the brusque transition to Book 11 , where we are told 
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lated structure of the first book is thus the consequence of its 
adaptation to the older version. The concluding passage, which 
is intended to make the transition to the older part with its 
problem of the ideal state, also betrays the difficulty of doing 
so by its remarkable tortuousness — ^this has even been made a 
reason for denying that it is genuine ; and yet it does not succeed 
in disguising the abrupt change of thought which strikes the 
reader of the opening sentence of Book II. 

These results may be confirmed by examining the system of 
references. There are in fact two distinct sets, imposed one on the 
other, and partly contradicting each other. At first, naturally, 
the scholar treats them as all on a level and tries to harmonize 
them. Then he sets them against each other and declares one 
half to be interpolations. But the only way to untie the knot is 
to bear the facts of Aristotle’s development in mind, and so to 
distinguish the references that must have occurred in the old 
sketch of the ideal state (because they presuppose that alone) 
from the later ones, which presuppose the whole Politics as 
it now stands. The only directly demonstrative references, 
naturally, are those that conflict with the present state of the 
Politics. Those presupposing it may belong to the latest version, 
and hence prove nothing. If we make a division into two groups 
on this principle, we find that what is presupposed by the group 
conflicting with the present state of the treatise is that the books 
rontain in g the ideal state (II, III, VII, VIII) were originally 
united and independent. Book III was once the real beginning of 
the treatise, since the contents of II are merely negative. Hence 
it is often referred to with the phrase 'at the commencement of 
our inquiry’ (Iv toIs TtprioTois A6yois). Even Book IV refers 
to III in this way, although it belongs to the later version ; and 
this shows that IV-VI were inserted before the first book was 
prefixed to the whole.* Before the first book was written 

without warning that the aim of politms is to set up an ideal state, although 
until that moment the discussion had been concerned solely with the state in 
general. 

‘ For Book HI or the beginning of it referred to as ' at the commencement of 
our inquiry' see III. 18, 1288* 37 ( = HI. 4) : VII. 14, 1333» 3 ( “■ HI. 6) : 
IV. 2, 1289s 26 ( = III. 6) ; IV. 7, i293h 2 ( = III. 4-5) ; and IV. 10, 1295* 4 
( III, T4-17). If Susemihl is right, it also conflicts with the present state of 
the Politics when IV, 3, i29o> i, refers to VII, 8-9, with the words 'which were 
mentioned by us when treating of aristocracy’; but we cannot absolutely 

3803 X 
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Aristotle used to refer to his exoteric dialogues for the matters 
now treated there, namely slavery and the doctrine of the 
three forms of rule obtaining within the household (master, 
husband, and father). They were fully treated in those works, 
and so we read in III. 6, 1278’’ 30: ‘There is no difficulty in 
distinguishing the various kinds of authority ; they have often 
been defined already in the exoteric works.'* He then gives the 
classification exactly as we find it in the first book: the kinds of 
authority are master and slave, husband and wife, father and 
child. That he nevertheless refers to a dialogue for this classi- 
fication can fail to be surprising only if Book III belongs to a 
version in which I did not occur. In the final version he con- 
ceived the plan of filling up this gap by giving a full discussion 
of the matter in an introductory book. It then became neces- 
sary to insert in the passage quoted a reference to the fact that 
the subject had already been treated in the first book. But the 
older reference to the dialogues was not removed, and the juxta- 
position of the two is a strange contradiction.* Aristotle intro- 
duced another reference to I at a passage in VII where he 
touches on the subject of master and slave and the remarkable 
relation obtaining between the references in II, III, VII, and 
VIII, and those in IV-VI, already discussed, can also be satis- 
factorily e 3 q)lained if we bear the development of the work in 
raind,+ The reason why II, III, VII, and VIII, the books con- 

exclude the possibility that the reference here is to III, 4, Rewman (The 
Politics of Aristotle, vol. iv, p. 155) suggests III. i*, laSg* 14 fi. See the next 
note but one. 

‘ The Oxford translation, 'in discussions outside the school', presupposes 
another vievr of the meaning of 'exoteric', but see p. 249 above. 'Tr, 

* Pol. III. 6, 1278b 17. If this reference to Book I had been present from the 
beginning, and 1 itself therefore -were as old as III, it would be impossible to see 
why Aristotle here finds it necessary to repeat all over again what he had 
already said there about the forms of authority, and to appeal to the exoterio 
works for support. It is clear from the other references to exoteric works that 
we have here an extract from a dialogue, and that Aristotle introduces it for the 
want of anything better ; but this presupposes that at the time of writing III was 
not preceded by I. 

^ Pol, VII. 3. 1323s 30; ‘about which I have said enough at the commence- 
ment of this treatise.’ Here, as in III. 6, 1278b 18, 'the commencement of this 
treatise' does not mean Book III, which is its usual sense in the Politics, but 
Book I. That is to say, it presupposes the latest revision. Both references were 
introduced on that occasion. That the Politics contains any references not 
inserted by Aristotle himself I cannot admit. 

See p. 267 above. 
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tainiiig the account of the ideal state, are tied together with a 
network of mutual references, while they do not mention the 
intervening Books IV-VI, is that they were written as one and 
at an earlier lime. The same fact also explains why the latest 
and empirical part, and especially IV, frequently takes account 
of the old. 

Let us now attempt to determine more exactly the date of the 
sketch of the ideal state, as against that of the later books and 
of the collection of constitutions. As with the Ethics and the 
Metaphysics, we must start from its connexions with Aristotle’s 
early writings — and it is significant that only the older part of 
the Politics shows any such connexions ; the later books, IV-VI, 
evince not the slightest trace of a relation to the dialogues. 
Unfortunately the material at our disposal for comparison is 
extremely poor. The Pyotrepticus, the only work that we can 
use, helps us solely in matters where the Politics is directly based 
on the Ethics. The surviving remains contain little that is wholly 
political. This misfortune is to some degree counterbalanced, of 
course, by the fact that the connexion between the Politics and 
the Ethics was much closer in the early period than afterwards. 
Later on, while Aristotle still formally preserved the unity of 
the two disciplines, and even systematized them externally into 
one great whole, the ethics of the individual had nevertheless 
been practically completely separated, beneath the surface, from 
its traditional Platonic yokefellow, and a way was already open 
to, the independence that it obtained in Hellenistic times. 


E e start with the beginning of Book VII, which lays-the , 
dation of the ideal state. It is thoroughly Plat onic in 1 
identifying the end of the state with the ethical end of the/ 
individvral*i for this is the meaning of the proposition from whi<^ 
^lelnqulry proceeds, that .the "best kaite is that'w^hi ch-assuresV 
its citizens of the best lif^odpeTcbrocTos, fipicrros pioj). In say- 
ing this Aristotle is by ny means subordinating the state to the 
welfare of the individu^, as a liberal wouKT do, but is deriving, 
as K^to ^es. the categoriesjor judgingThe value of thc'state^ 
from the ethical standards that apply to the souTorffie ihdi'^ 
vidual|[ro say thaHhe 'best Ihe’^oTthe state ancTof the individu^ 
ariToneTOd^ sanje.do.es not mean foLhim that thingfrar-e weU- 
with the state if everybodjLhas good food and feels comfortable, 
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but that the spiritu^ and moral value of the state is based qn 
that of its citizensMts ultimate source is the evaluating soul of 
th6 individual^On the other hand, the highest etliical concep- 
tion to which mat soul attains is the state, towards which man is 
by nature predisposed. 

|(|plato performs the derivation of the best state from ethical 
standards within a single science. With Aristotle, however, the 
differentiation of ethics and politics has advanced so far that at 
this point he is obliged to remind his readers of the fundamental ^ 
importance of the ethical doctrine of the 'best lifeWNow the 
form that the ethical question here takes ('What ^ the best 
Ufe ?’) is by itself a sign of the date of this picture of the ideal 
state ; for, although its influence can still be detected even in the 
later Ethics, it there constitutes merely the traditional frame- 
work within which Aristotle develops his realistic and psycho- 
logical doctrine of character, whereas in the Philebus and the 
ProirepUcus, and even in the original Ethics, it is still the centre 
of the whole problem of value. //When, therefore, we find that 
Aristotle, when he has to determine the question of the best life 
in ord^ to establish his ideal state, appeals to his exoteric 
works^we shall not be surprised, but shall give the matter our 
serious attention, and shall not merely consider the literary 
form, as had been done up to now, but also examine the con- 
tent. llHis language unmistakably implies ttat he is basing 
himself on a particular work on the 'best life;?/ and this must be 
the Protrepticus.'^ Bemays, who was the first to recognize this 
passage as a self-quotation, conjectured the reference to be to 
the totally unknown dialogue Nerinthus,^ which is an incom- 
prehensible view; but he did lasting service in drawing our 
attention to the change of style that takes place in the follow- 
ing chapter.^ From the unusualness of sudi elevated writing in 
the treatises, and from its coincidence with the reference to the 
exoteric works, he concluded that we have here an extensive 
reproduction of one of Aristotle’s dialogues, down even to the 
details. Diels afterwards put the problem of style into a more 
general setting, and explained the striking rise in tone, which 
« , 

> Pol. VII. 1, 13931* ii. Here again the Oxford translation implies a difierent 
view. Tr. 

> Bemays, Dio Dialoge des AristoUles, p. 89. 


3 Bemays, op. dt., p. 77, 
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occurs in several passages of the treatises, as a sort of Sicnrpipfj 
intended to produce an ethical effect by working on the hearer’s 
subjective feelings. He did not believe that any of these passages 
were borrowed from the dialogues.* After what has been said, 
however, the fact that the treatises frequently make use of the 
exoteric works requires no further confirmation, and the intro- 
duction to Book VII of the Politics is a case in point. Never- 
theless, the elevated style is certainly not to be explained by 
saying that Aristotle has failed to remove all traces of the 
original tone, for it is thoroughly suitable to an introduction to 
the ideal state, and recurs in similar places where borrowing 
from the dialogues is not to be assumed.* The fact is that this 
passage happens to combine both elevation of style and bor- 
rowing from an early work. Aristotle takes from his exoteric 
source not merely the ideas, but also the attempt to make them 
protreptically effective by means of a particular style. 

The first thing that he takes over from the Protreptiem, as in 
the beginning of the second book of tlie Eudetnian Ethics, is the 
division of all goods into external, bodily, and spiritual. Happi- 
ness depends on the possession of all three kinds, although it is 
naturally not so much the philosopher’s business to demonstrate 
the necessity of the external or of the bodily goods as of those 
of the moral and spiritual personality. ‘No one would maintain 
that he is happy who has not in him a particle of courage or 
temperance or justice or phronesis, who is afraid of every insect 
that flutters past him, and will commit any crime, however 
great, in order to gratify his lust of meat or drink, who will 

* Dids, review of Georg Kaibel’s 'Stil und Text der 'AOtivolw IToXiTela des 
Aristoteles’ in Gdtt, gel. Am,, 1894; 'Zo Aristoteles' ProtreptikoB nnd 
Ciceros Hortensius* in Arch. f. Gesch. d. Philos., vol. i, p. 478, In my Ent. 
Metaph. Ariel. 1 followed Diels (p. 137} ; and I still hold it impossible to impute 
to Aristotle such a manner of using his dialogues as to fall into involuntary 
reminiscences of their style like a late compiler. If the style changes it is 
always because he intends to produce a particular effect. But whereas formerly 
I believed with Diels that this was a reason for (licensing entirely with the 
supposition that Aristotle borrowed from his exoteric works, this inference 
must now of course be abandonea. Vahlen's discussion of the opening of the 
sixth book of the Politics (Ber. Wiener Ahad. d. Wise, vol. Ixxii, pp. 5 fi,)^ 
though admirable for its fine linguistic observations, does not help to solve 
Bemays' problem of the origin of the ideas in this chapter. 

* As, for example, in the first book On the Parts of Animals, which is the 
introduction to a long series of iectures on animals, and is very general in 
character. 
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sacrifice his dearest friend for the sake of half-a-farthing, and 
is as feeble and false in mind as a child or a madman.' The age 
of this passage is clear from its mention of the four Platonic 
virtues, including phronesis, which is substituted for sopMa in 
accordance with Plato’s late view. We have seen the same four- 
fold scheme in the Pfotrepticus.^ The importance assigned to it 
is shown by the four examples. That given for the value of 
phronesis can still be found in our fragments of the Proirepticus, 
‘No one would choose to live, even if he had the greatest wealth 
and power that man has ever had, if he were deprived of his 
reason and mad, not even if he were going to be constantly 
enjoying the most vehement pl^sures.’ And later on we read: 
'If a man had everything, but the thinking part of him was cor- 
rupted and diseased, life would not be desirable for him. The 
other goods would be no benefit to him. This is why aU men 
belittle all other goods so far as they know what reason is and 
are capable of tasting it. This also is why none of us could 
endure to be drunk or to be a diild throughout life,’* 

This, however, is universally acknowledged, the PoUiics con- 
tinues. Men differ only about the degree, that is, about the 
question which sort of good we need most of, 'Some think that 
a very moderate amount of virtue is enough, but set no limit 
to their desires of wealth, property, power, reputation, and the 
like.’ Yet ‘happiness, whether consisting in pleasure or virtue 
or both [this was the problem of the Philebvs and the Protrep- 
<*c»s],3 is more often found with those who are most highly 
cultivated in their mind and in their character, and have only a 
moderate share of external goods, than among those who possess 
external goods to a useless extent but are deficient in higher 
qualities.’ These words reproduce ideas and phrases charac- 
teristic of the Protreptictis. The man 'most highly cultivated in 
mind’ is the covuiterpart of the man in the Proirepticus who is 
'decked in shining raiment’ but whose soul is 'in evil state’.* 

< Erg. 52 (p. 62, II. 2-4 in Ro2e) and frg. 58 (p. 68, 11. 6-9 in Rose). Compare 
Pol. VII. I, i323t 33-6, and 15, 1334* 22. 

» Erg. 55 (p. 65, 11, 4-7 and 13-21 in Rose). 

* lamU. iVoir., p. 41, 1. 12. and p. 39, 1, 27, in Pistelli. 

♦ Pol. VII. 1, 1323* 36 ff. ; cp. frg. 57. The metliod of determining the parts 
played in happiness by external possessions and by the state of the soul is the 
same in both passages. 
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Aristotle mentions this inner ‘state’ a few lines lower down in 
the Politics. 'The best state of one thing in relation to another 
corresponds in degree of excellence to the interval between the 
natures of which we say that these very states are states.’" The 
Protrepticus expresses the same thing more simply. 'If the state 
of a man’s soul is bad neither wealth nor strength nor beauty is 
a good for him. On the contrary, the more the excess in which 
these states are present the more and the greater the harm 
they do to the man who possesses them without phronesis’ 
(frg. 57 end). 

External goods must have a limit (ir^pas) ; for they are means, 
and every means is useful for something. Treated as an end in 
itself, a means becomes harmful to the man who makes him- 
self its slave, or at the least it becomes useless. Tlie more we 
increase inner goods, however, the more useful they are, if the 
epithet ‘useful’ as well as ‘noble’ is appropriate to such subjects.* 
Here again the Protrepticus is tire source. In that work we read : 
'To look for some result from every piece of knowledge, and to 
demand that it bo useful, is to be absolutely ignorant of the 
fundamental difference between goods and necessities, and this 
difference is very great. Such things as we desire for the sake 
of something else, and without which we could not live, should 
be called necessary conditions {devexyKOda ml owalTioc) ; while 
what we desire for its own sake, even if nothing else comes from 
it, is good in the strict sense. For it is not the truth that one 
thing is desirable for the sake of another, and that for the sake 
of another again, and so on to iirfinity ; there is a stop some- 
where' (cp. Pol. 1323^’ 7, ‘external goods have a limit’). In 
general one must not be always asking ‘What use is it ?' or ‘How 
does that help us ?' ; there is an ideal ('the noble and good’) that 
stands above base usefulness.^ ‘Each one has just so much of 
happiness as he has of virtue and phronesis ' — the formula of the 
Eudemian Ethics. ‘God is a witness to us of this truth, for he is 
happy and blessed, not by reason of any external good, but in 

' For Aristotle’s tendency in the Protrepticus to express conclusions in the 
manner of formal logic see Iambi. Protr., p. 43, 1 . 28, and p. 44, 1 . ai. Both of 
these examples also refer to the eligible and the more eligible. 

* Pol. Vn, I, 1323b 7-12. 

’ Frg. 58 (p. 68, 1 , 19, in Rose). At 1 . 1 of p. 6g in Rose three lines have 
fallen out after Myoinv through a printer's error, cp. Iambi. Protr. p. 52, U . a8 ft. 
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himself and by reason of his own nature.’* (This sort of argu- 
mentation belongs to the paiod shortly after Aristotle’s eman- 
cipation from Plato, when the theological element stiU had the 
upper hand and still penetrated ethics and politics. Later on 
he avoided introducing such metaphysical matters.) That this 
too is copied from the Protre^ticm is shown by die fragment that 
Cicero has preserved about the beata vita on the islands of the 
blest. 'Una igitur essemus beati [scil. si nobis in beatorum 
insulis immortale aevum degere liceret] cognitione naturae et 
scientia, qua sola etiam deorum est vita laudanda.’* Here too 
the true nature of human happiness is inferred from the reason 
of God’s happiness. This inference, together with the distinc- 
tion between happiness and good fortune, which is developed 
in the next line of the Politics, is found both in the early works 
and in the oldest form of the Ethics and in the Nicomachean 
Ethics ; but the whole manner in which it is here treated is that 
of the earlier period.^ The first chapter of Book VII ends with 
these words: ‘Thus much may suffice by way of preface; for I 
could not avoid touching upon these questions, neither could 
I go through all the arguments affecting them ; these are the 
business of another lecture’ (trtpcxs ofxo^^fis)* The hearer who is 
not satisfied is thus expressly promised another discussion of the 
question. In the Platonic circle in which these lectures were 
written Aristotle expected opposition to his identification of the 
happiness of the state with that of the individual. It would not 
be difficult for a philosopher to merge himself in Plato's city 
of philosophers and serve its ends, but Aristotle’s new ideal state 
is not to be ruled by Platonic kings. When, in the first chapter, 
he speaks of the identity of the best life for the state and for the 
individual citizens, it is significant that he recognizes as possible 
kinds of life only two : a maximum of pleasure or a life of ethical 
and practical goodness. He does not mention the life of pure 
reason (phronesis),*- To this a Platonist would have to reply, 
‘Then there is nothing for the philosopher but to withdraw 
entirely from political life’ ; and this would be the necessary 
consequence of Aristotle’s own view in the Protrepticus, where 
philosophy alone could determine the highest political norm, 

• Pol. VII. i, i323l> 21-26. * Erg. 38 (p. 68, 1, 10, in Rose). 

’ Cp. Eth. Eui. VIII. 2. * Pol, VII. I, 1323b I. 
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and was the lawgiver in the state. Now, however, that the ideal 
state had been approximated to reality what room was there 
for the contemplative life of the philosophical individual ? Here 
for the first time the antinomy between state and individual 
becomes a scientific problem, though as yet only in a very 
restricted sense, since it is only the philosophical ego, the ego 
of phronesis, that may have interests higher than the state's to 
represent. For the ordinary citizen who is simply the product 
of the reigning political principles there is no such problem in the 
ancient world. His membership in the state exhausts his nature. 

But Aristotle demands that in the ideal state the commun ity ^ 
ancT the indivi dual shall neve r have irreco ncilably di-ua cj^nt 
Sims ; and so in the next two chapters of the Politics we have the 
specfacle, the interest of which is more than historical and bio- 
graphical, of the author of tlie Protrepiicus, who has now aban- 
doned Plato’s city of philosophers, working out the resulting 
inevitable conflict between his philosophical and his sociological 
conscience. Like the antinomy between faith and knowledge 
in metaphysics, and that between character and the speculative 
mind in ethics, this between the state and the individual (the 
latter being equivalent to cultural values) is not theoretically 
possible until we come to Aristotle’s mutilated version of Plato. 
The original undivided unity of the active forces in Plato's 
romantic myth of the state could no longer restrain the tendency 
of these factors more and more to separate and diverge. Aris- 
totle tries to reconcile them once again into a higher unity. The 
thoroughgoing upholders of the contemplative life had long §een 
that the ultimate conclusion of Plato's ideal was to shun aU 
actual states and live as a metic (^evik^s ptoj), for where was 
the philosophically adjusted state in which their ideal could 
find a place ? All actual constitutions, it seemed to them, were 
just might, nothing but might, tyranny, and slavery. The solu- 
tion was not to act, not to rule, not to incur the reproach of 
taking part in the despotic horror of political activity, with its 
selfishness and its hunger for power. With such thinkers Aris- 
totle contrasts those who hold that to act forcibly and to rule 
is the only thing worthy of a man. There are states whose whole 
constitutions and laws are aimed solely at breeding a proud, 
masterful, and warlike spirit in their citizens. And so far as 
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constitutions are not lifeless products of chance, which most of 
them are, they are without exception of this cliaracter accord- 
ing to him. ‘ Now his new ideal is constructed as a mean between 
these two radical extremesy^ The boundless individualism of the 
thoroughgoing Platonist, who prefers absolute freedom to tak- 
ing part in a despotic state, and wishes neither to rule nor to 
be ruled, is indeed ethically better than the modem state’s 
ideal of power, he says, but rule is not necessarily despotism, 
and a large number of men are simply bom to be dependent. It 
is also unjustifiable to condemn action and praise inactivity. 
He is incomparably Greek when he declares that there must be 
truth in the view that 'he w'ho does nothing cannot do well'. 
To the Hellenic mind this was a certainty that required no 
discussion. Clearly Aristotle can combine the philosopher’s 
ideal life with this view of the purpose of state and society only 
by representing philosophic contemplation as itself a sort of 
creative 'action’. Here again he is opening up new roads, and 
making a new tie to replace Plato’s shattered mythical synthesis 
of knowledge and life. The^ activity of the creative m incLi s — 
building. Aristotle has abandoned the lonely heights of the 
Protrefticiis. He now places himself in the midst of active life, 
and comes forward as an architect of thoughts (6 toTj Ziocuofais ■ 
dpxntKTCov), to build a state in which this intellectual form of • 
, action may obtain recognition and become effective as the crown 
■ of all the human activities that further the common good.* Thus 
he wrestles with the reality, whose nature he now sees more 
clearly, and preserves his youthful ideal. His criticism of the 
fundamental ethical and political principles of the ProtrepUcus, 
and of its theory of the best life, is as much to the fore in his 
early account of the ideal state as we have found it to be at every 
step in the original Ethics ; and this fact not only proves the 
early date of that account, but also allows us, for the first time, 
to give it its right place in the history of his development. The 
original Politics comes, in fact, at the same stage as the original 
Ethics and the original Metaphysics? 

* The two types are described in Pol. Vll. 2, I324e 35 ff. 

* Pol. VII. 3. esp. r325b 13 ff, 

* The dependence of Book VII on the ProtirepUais is by no means confined to 
the first three chapters, which are analysed above. For example, it can be 
clearly detected in chapter 15 also. The mention of the four Platonic virtues 
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This gives a fresh meaning to the numerous passages where the 
old sketch of the ideal state refers to the Ethics. They have 
usually been supposed to apply to the Nicomachean version, 
even when the Eudemian was perfectly possible. There remained, 
indeed, the peculiar fact that some of the chief ones would fit the 
Eudemian only, which was supposed to be by Eudemus;* but 
since in these passages the Ethics is not expressly quoted but 
tacitly made use of (which is the ordinary thing), it was possible 
to maintain that it was Eudemus who had the PoUtics before 
him while writing, and not the other way about. Now that 
we have disproved his authorship and determined the age of 
the Ethics called after him, the real relation becomes clear. If the 
sketch of the ideal state must, in view of its close relation to the 
Pfotrepticus, have been written during the forties of the fourth 
century, it is self-evident that it cannot have used any Ethics 
but the original one. In VII. 13, for example, it quotes a long 
account of the right relation between means and end.* The 
source of this admittedly cannot be the Nicomachean Ethics. 
Nor is it possible to suppose that these ethical reflections first 
appeared in the Politics, where they are only mentioned in pas- 
sing, whereas the Eudemian Ethics gives them in their original 

there (iSS'l" 22 ff.) is suITiciont to show that tl)is whole sketch of the state 
belongs to a very early date, and the topic on the necessity of philosophy and 
of the moral virtues upon the islands of the blest Is directly borrowed from the 
Protrepticus (frg. 38). Thence comes also the invective against persons who 
are uhable to use the goods of life (frg. 55), which follows this topic. So do the 
statements at the end of the chapter about the relation between body and soul, 
and about the parts of the soul (Iambi. Protr. p. 31, 1 . 18 — ^p. 52, 1 . 2). ‘The 
deficiencies of nature arc what art and education seek to fill up’ (VII. 17. 
1337* 2) is verbally copied from Iambi. Protr., p. 50, 11 . 1-2. ‘Nature has given 
older men wisdom' (VII. 9, 1329* 15) comes from p. 51, 11 , 24 fi. 

* Bendbcen was the first to point out {Philologus, vol. xi (1836), pp. 575 ft.), 
against Spengel’s view that the Pttdemian Ethics was written by Eudemus, that 
there ore several passages where the Politics shows a remarkable connexion with 
the Eudemian Ethics. He did not, however, venture to infer definitely that 
Spengel’s declaration of spuriousness was untenable. In the Gdttingen dis- 
sertation (1909) that I have already mentioned Von der Hiihll reopened the 
discussion of Bendixen's observations (p. 19), but did not examine them in 
detail. Now, however, that we have adequately established the Aristotelian 
origin of the Eudemian Ethics by another path, and determined that it was 
written while he was moving away from Plato, it is necessary to take a new 
view of Bendixen's material, 

* Pol, VII. 13, 1331b 26. Cp. Eth. Eud. II. II, 1227b 19. “That the passage is 
borrowed from the Ethics is rendered certain by the fact that this chapter 
expressly refers to ’ the ElA/os ' in two other places (1332* Sandai), 
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context. It is equally impossible that, either by chance or by 
an accident of memory, Aristotle formulated the same ideas 
in the same language in two independent passages. Such an 
explanation is excluded by the existence of numerous other 
similar correspondences with the Euiemian Ethics, some of 
which have very characteristic details. They all go to show the 
same tact, namely that when he wrote the oldest parts of the 
Politics Aristotle had the Eudmian Ethics before him and fre- 
quently quoted it ; and the correctness of this view is decisively 
proved by the fact that these remarkable borrowings aU occur 
in the oldest books of the Politics, those concerning the ideal 
state.' Like the Nicomachean Ethics and the later version of 
the Politics, the original Politics and the original Ethics arose 
in close connexion with each other. 

This same thirteenth chapter makes use of the original Ethics 
in several other passages. That at 1332* 8 is too general to per- 
mit definite inferences,* but • 21 ff. can refer only to the original 
and not to the Nicomachean version, because the manner in 
which it is expressed exactly reproduces the relevant passage in 
the former, while there is nothing corresponding to it in the 
later. (The passage that the editors refer to in the Nicomachean 
version does not fit.*) That the Eudemian is meant is also shown 

> Taken in connexion with our whole inquiry this point is final. It has never 
previously been remarked. Up to the present the connexions between the 
Politia and the Eudemian Ethics have been examined only in order to deter- 
mine whether the latter is genuine, and this they must be allowed to be in- 
capable of doing. Besides the striking borrowings from the Eudemian Ethics in 
Books n and Vll of the Politics, and also in III, the distinction between two 
meanings of ' use', as we find it in Eth. Bud. III. 5, izsih 38, also occurs in Pal. 
1. 9, 1257* 5> that is to say, in one of the later parts ; and similarly two passages 
of the late ^ok V contain proverbial maxims that also appear in the original 
Ethics (Bendixen, op. dt., p. 580). These faint echoes are not real proofs, 
however, and cannot be put on the same level as the borrowings in II, III, and 
VII. Some of them are reminiscences, and some, like the two senses of 'use', 
are things that would necessarily be repeated. 

* The passage concerns the definition of happiness, and Aristotle refers to 
'the Ethics' for it. As far as the passage itself goes, this might mean Eth. Nic. 
I. 6, logS* 16 ; if the other examples did not make it impossible. The emphasis 
on ‘ the realization and petted exercise of virtue’ is, however, a sign of the true 
state .of afiairs. This formulation occurs in Eth. Eud, II. i, laig^s, bound up 
with the determination of happiness. It is the standing definition in the earlier 
Politics, cp. VII, 8, 1338* 38. 

* The verbal parallel to Eth. Eud. VIII. 3, 1248^ 26, is clear at first sight, 
whereas there is no absolutely convincing correspondence to Eth. Nic. III. 6 , 
1113“ 15 fi. 
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by the quotation in i334“ 40 where the thoroughly charac- 
teristic story of the Spartan view of virtue is taken from Eth. 
Eiii. 1248'’ 37 ff., as it is also in II, 1271'’ 4 ff. The Eudemian 
distinction between genuine virtue and the spurious Spartan 
kind necessarily assumed special importance for Aristotle when 
he was laying the foundations of his archetypal state. More- 
over, its connexion with 1332“ 21 ff . is so close as to prove that 
all three places refer to the same paragraph of the Eudemian 
EiMcs. In 1332“ 21 we read: ‘This also has been determined in 
accordance with ethical arguments, that the good man is he 
for whom, because he is virtuous, the things that are absolutely 
good are good.’ Eth. Eud. 1248’’ 26 runs: 'A good man, then, is 
one for whom the natural goods are good’, followed by the 
reason, on which Aristotle is relying in this passage of the 
Politics. There is also a quotation from the original Ethics in 
the third book of the Politics (lays'* 20 ff.). In contrast to this 
dependence of the earlier books of the Politics on the Eudemian 
version there is not a single demonstrable trace of their depend- 
ing on the Nicomachean. 

QiMnother part of the early sketch of the ideal state enables us 
to ^ermine its date more accurately by means of an entirely 
different approach. This part is Book II, which contains the 
criticism of the earlier writers of Utopias, its chief attraction 
being the criticism of Plato, far the most detailed that we have 
from Aristotle. Besides the genuine Utopias he discusses Sparta ^ 
and Crete, which were regarded by Greek political theorists of 
the fourth century as having exemplary constitutions (eOvopoO- 
usvoj TToAiTStai). He also discusses Carthage.* In their present 

' Sook 11 as a whole is early, but the much discussed concluding chapter 
may he an exception in date as well as m other respects. Aristotle there gives 
a catalogue of lawgivers, and determines the characteristic or Uiev of the 
statesmanship or writings of each. Scholars have always recognized that its 
connexion with the preceding book is loose. If it were originally intended for 
its present position it would be hard to see why Plato and Phaleas are discussed 
a second time. For this reason Wilamowitz rejects ^ 74 '* 9-15 (Afistoteles und 
A then, vol. i, pp. 64 if,). But obviously the catalogue of lawgivers arose inde- 
pendently and was added to the book subsequently, as I have shown in £nt. 
Melaph. Arisi., p. 45. The tendency to collect all possible individual cases, and 
the method of examining characteristics, suggest that it belongs to the late 
period, when Aristotle was using similar methods in the description of nature. 
The importance of the study of characteristics in HeUenistic science, for 
example in ethnography, is well known. 
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form these chapters must have been written shortly after 345, 
since the departure to Crete of Phalaecus, the Phocian mer- 
cenary captain, is mentioned as having recently occurred;* but 
in substance they are older, for the ProtrepUcus denies that Crete 
or Sparta ‘or any other such' is an exemplary constitution in the 
very same way. These states are there described as 'human 
states’, the imitation of which can give only a human construc- 
tion, and never anything enduring and divine.* Moreover, the 
material that Aristotle uses must surely have been collected,, 
before his stay in Assos and M37tilene, when Plato was working on 
the Laws and Spartan and Cretan institutions were a favourite 
subject of discussion in the Academy. The new information 
about Crete came from the history of Ephorus, and appeared 
simultaneously in Politics II and in the spurious Platonic 
dialogue Minos, which was probably writteii shortly after 
Plato's death.3 We do not know Aristotle’s authority for the 
Carthaginian constitution, but at any rate he had examined this 
also long before the collection of constitutions was made. In 
these studies he was guided by the idea of a standard. As in 
the ProtrepUcus, his purpose was to show that the best state 
does not occur anywhere in reality. The notion of the norm or 
dpos, which retires to the background in the Nicomachean, but 
which we have found stUl influential in the original Ethics, is 
nowhere so consistently applied as in the account of the ideal 

* Pol. II. 10, 1272'’ 20, where pace Newman (op. cit., vol. ii, p. 360) iniXeMos 
$iviKis means not a foreign but a mercenary war, as EflUebom and Oncken 
have already pointed out. The former meaning is later Greek. [The Oxford 
translation follows Newman. — Tr.] 

® Iambi. Prow., p. 55, 1 . 17. 

* It is not possible to decide with certainty the old controversy whether 
Aristotle used Ephorus for the tradition about Crete or contrariwise. What is 
excluded, of course, is that Ephorus used Aristotle’s Cretan ConstUiUion', the 
collection of constitutions was made much later, for Ephorus’s work was known 
to Callisthenes, who went to Asia with Alexander in 334 (see 'Wilamowitz, 
Aristoteles iind Athen, vol, i, p. 305). That Aristotle should have used Ephorus 
for his criticism of Cretan affairs in Pol. II. 10, during the latter half of the 
forties, is not at all impossible in itself, either chronologically or otherwise, 
since he was still far from the real study of particulars that characterized his 
latest peridd. On the other hand, in the early VII. 14, 1333^ iS, he speaks of 
Thibron's work on the Spartan state, and of ' all those who have written about 
the Lacedaemonian constitution', and hence he may have had local sources for 
Crete as well. The nature of the inferences about Crete is, however, so similar 
in Aristotle and in Ephorus, and so modem, that one would prefer to suppose 
that a historian like Ephorus was their originator. 
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' state, and this is yet another reason for placing this account in 
the same period as the Eudemian Ethics^ 

The criticism of Plato’s RepuUic is very important for our 
knowledge of the contrast between Aristotle's nature and Plato's 
because it is not buried in abstract epistemological formulae ; it 
was probably finished, together with the main body of the 
account of the ideal state, before the Laws appeared, which 
happened while Aristotle was in Assos. The account was then 
completed, while the impression created by this work was stiU 
fresh. This can be detected throughout. In fact, the actual 
criticism of the Laws itself seems to have been written rather 
hastily. As is well known, it contains all sorts of inaccuracies 
that suggest superficial reading. Aristotle’s remains included 
copious extracts from the Laws as well as from the Republic ; 
they were undoubtedly made for critical purposes. At this time 
he lacked the patience to fonn an exhaustive jtidgement on the 
work as a whole. He approached it with his opinions more or 
less made up beforehand, thinking himself already beyond it 
and therefore not bound to listen with an open mind. In spite 
of many correspondences in detail he was conscious of following 
another principle. All the more, however, did its powerfully 
realistic method of treatrnent compel him to make frequent 
isolated references to it, usually of a critical kind, of course. For 
example, 'we must not overlook the fact that even the number 
that Plato now proposes for the citizens® will require a territory as 
large as Babylon, or some other huge site, if 5,000 persons are to be 
supported in idleness, together witli their women and attendants, 
whowiUbeamultitudemany timesasgreat’.® Hisgeneral opinion 
is ; ‘The discourses of Socrates . . . always exhibit grace, originality, 
and thought', but whether they are right is another question. 

’ A few examples must suffice. In many passages the meaning of the word 
6pa; vacillates between norm as essence (the necessary determination of the 
essence) and norm as end. In Book VII, the actual outline of the ideal state, 
1 have noted the following examples: *, i3*4*’4; 4, 1326a 35-36,- i326'’23and 
31; 1327*6; 7, 1327'’ 19: 13, 1331'’ 36 (Spos directly synonymous with otanrds, 
•rfiot) ; 15, 1334* I*: oxerris is also frequent: e, 1324*34: 13. lasi'^ayandsi : 14, 
1333^3 and 13. Books II, III, and YIII also use this conception of the norm 
often (Bonitz, Ind. Amt. s.v., does not do justice to this meaning of 6pos) : II, 6, 
1265* 32: 7, 1267* 29; 9, 1271* 33: III. 9. 1280* 7; i3, I283’*28: VIII. 7, 
^34*’’ 33 (cp. also 6, 1341“ 

* T6 vOw dpTiutvw irXfV 9 °s. The Oxford translation involves another inter- 
pretation. — Tr. ’ Fol. II. 6, 1265* 13. 
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u It is significant that one of his criticisms of Plato’s ideal states 
feHhat they take no account^ gf foreign affairs. Plato constructs ^ 
his state in a perfectly empty ^Sce!. "STtoT the brutal conflicts 
that arise in actual political existence, he either imagines them 
removecyor — ^what would be worse — never thinks of them at all. 

It was “certainly a clever and accurate observation ‘that the 
legislator ought to have his eye directed to two points, the people 
and the country’, but what about the neighbouring states? 
Since there are always neighbours, and since it is impossible to 
live the ideal existence isolated and undisturbed, whether one 
is an individual in a state or a state in the community of states, 
it is necessary to have a military organization adjusted not 
merely to the circumstances of one’s own land but also to the 
nature of foreign countries.* The state must not merely meet 
the foe bravely in case of invasion, as Plato demands, but also 
prevent all other powers from desiring to attack it^^ Aristotle is 
just as sharp as his master in condemning the glorification of 
power and empire as the ultimate aim of the state ; he denies 
that the people should be organized exclusively for the sake of 
war, and that the state should concentrate onesidedly on this 
single way of developing its powers. The characteristic part of 
his view, however, is what he adds to this.^^he necessities of 
foreign politics force the state into the struggle of conflicting 
national interests, and are liable to give it a direction different 
from that dictated by its ethical end.|^ 

V What led him as a Platonist to this change of view ? Clearly 
it was not theoretical reflections, but personal contact wili 
actual foreign politics?f The Philippics of Demosthenes would 
hardly have this effect on a mind like Aristotle’s, though they 
began before he left Athens. On the other hand, continuous 
intercourse with a practical politician like Hermias of Atameus 
must have given a new impulse to his political thinking, just as 
he in turn convinced Hermias of the necessity of ethical aims in 
politics. His account of the ideal state was completed in Assos 
and shortly afterwards. 

No Greek state of the period was more dependent on 'neigh- 
bouring countries* than that of Hermias. Its unstable equili- 
hrium, with Philip’s military nation reaching out powerfully 

* Pol. II. 6, ia6s»i8 ff. 
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on the European side of the Hellespont, and the Persian empire 
jealous of its overlordship on the Asiatic bank, demanded 
unremitting vigilance of eye and ear. And it is remarkable how 
the un-Platonic idea of the necessity for armaments, along with 
the fear of powerful and hostile neighbours, pervades the whole 
account.t/ln an interesting passage Aristotle attacks Pico’s 
peculiarly Spartan idea that towns should not be forti fled.jr He 
declares that in view of modem siege-weapons~and the new 
inventions in artillery this is an old-fashioned prejudice, although 
perhaps it was justifiable when one was surrounded only with 
enemies weaker than oneself, as Sparta used to be, and not with 
opponents of crushing superiority. This fits the situation of 
Hermias, who had, in fact, strongly fortified Atameus, and was 
afterwards actually besieged by the Persians without success. 
And the other passage already mentioned refers explicitly to an 
earlier siege of this place.* It is obvious that here Hermias him- 
self was the source of information. After objecting to Phaleas, as 
he had to Plato, that he takes no account of the necessity for an 
energeticforeign policy and for military armament in his descrip- 
tion of the ideal state, Aristotle demands that domestic politics 
also, in which most of these theorists are unfortunately too 
exclusively interested, shall always be conducted in the closest 
connexion with external affairs. Above all, one must avoid amass- 
ing wealth large enough to excite the attacks of more powerful 
enemies and too large to be defended by its owners. In this 
respect the proper standard was set up by Eubulus of Atameus, 
the predecessor of Hermias, who had previously been a banker. 
He said that 'a more powerftil neighbour must have no induce- 
ment to go to war with you by reason of the excess of your 
wealth’ ; and when Autophradates, the Persian satrap, proposed 
to besiege him in Atameus he invited him to calculate the cost of 
the siege, taking into account the length of time required. He 
declared himself ready to leave Atameus at once for this amount, 
and so brought him to realize that the expense of the project 
would have been out of aU proportion to its importance. Auto- 
phradates made the calculation and desisted from the siege. 

* Pol. II. 7, 1267*j:q; II. 9, i269*4o: and VII. ii, i33o'*32. 

* Pol. VII. II. 1330® 32 to the end of the chapter. 

’ Pol. II. 7, 1267*19-37. 
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Thus the local colomr of Atameus is reflected in the early 
picture of the ideal state. Such a whimsical treatment must have 
been written before it was besieged for the second time by the 
same frightful enemy, before the death of Hermias had dimmed 
the amusing memory of the sly tricks of old Eubulus, his teacher 
in statecraft, and shattered the private happiness of Aristotle 
and his family. In this passage we seem to be listening to 
the actual conversations, while Hermias calls the attention of the 
Platonist, whose mind is open to all impressions, away from the 
ideals and towards the facts. Hermias's efforts in this respect, 
and his voluntarily taking the advice of the philosophers at 
Assos and changing his tyranny into a more moderate constitu- 
tion, are reflected in the high value accorded to this mode of 
government in Aristotle’s outline of the ideal state, and in his 
explicit limitation of the city’s size and territory. 

I conclude with a word or two about the character of Aris- 
totle’s method in constructing an ideal state. 'Ptaionn^tion, 
which he lays in Book III, i s the famous division of all possible 
constitutions into six, tlmee_true and. thJee degenerate (Trapacpd- 
oeis). He takes over this normative attitude Irom the political 
works of his Academic period, to which he expressly refers in 
the passage where he develops his sixfold dassificat^rf. Chap- 
ters 6 and 7 of the third book are essentially nothing but extracts 
from those works. Here the course of his development is especi- 
ally plain. Plato had described the various types of constitu- 
tion in the last part of the Republic. In the Statesman this led 
to the construction of a systematic conceptual scheme of true 
and perverted constitutions. Aristotle's methodical and archi- 
tectonic trait led him to fasten on this point, as also did the 
fact that the Statesman appeared during his most receptive years 
as a member of the Academy. For these reasons his study of 
Plato’s political doctrines is concerned mainly with this work, 
although it seems that from the first he emphasized the economic 
and social aspects of the various constitutions more than the 
purely formal ground of the dassification. "fhe influence of its 
derivatory, conceptual, and constructive method appears chiefly 
in the fact that he does not make his ideal state simply grow out 
of the earth, as Plato does in the Republic and the Laws, but 
devdops it from a complete dassification of constitutions accord- 
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ing to their value. This enables him to introduce into the ques- 
tion of the best state, so far as the subject allows, the apodictic 
strictness that was essential to his nature. He is always striving 
for precise conceptions. * His ideal state is logical in framework ; 
it is a piece of thought-construction in which the state is based 
rigidly on its fundamental elements and conceptions. He is very 
little interested in the vivid and realistic exposition of detail 
that makes the Laws living and effective. In the seventh book, 
for example, the discussion of a point as important as land and 
population is scarcely more than a bare enumeration of the 
various necessary conditions. The same is true of the sketchy 
section on the fundamental conditions (c&v oOk fiveu) of the 
existence of the state.* Plato’s sovereign legislative art of build- 
ing the state becomes in Aristotle, in accordance with his 
principles, a scientific deduction, no longer purely Platonic in 
anything except its aim, which remains the knowledge of the 
absolutely standard constitution. 

Aristotle looks to experience to confirm his conceptual con- 
structions, but this is something entirely different from the 
empirical method of the later books, which contain the mere 
morphology oC the actual state. It is prior to that not merely 
as the whole is prior to the part or the end to the means, but 
because biographically speaking it is an earlier and less developed 
stage of his political theory. Apart from many famous isolated 
remarks, its special nature and value lie mainly in its deliberate 
employment of the method of derivation. Aristotle’s greatest 
creative power, his sense of concrete form, his ability to see 
the Idea moving in the flux of the living, reached its maturity 
only in his last period, when he wrestled successfully with 
the unlimited material of particular phenomena. At that time, 

' In inis classification every constitation is a fixed conception. Aristotle is 
still fat removed from the idea of the later books of the Polities, that there may 
be various sorts of oligarchy and democracy, varying greatly in value, accord- 
ing to the nature and combinations of the various parts of the state. For this 
reason, it is not probable that the development of the various forms of monarchy 
at the end of III belongs to the book in its earliest shape, that is, to the account 
of the ideal state as writfisn during the forties, especially as it is also con- 
sidered in IV. A more exact analysis would have to determine how Aristotle 
regarded the transition from III to IV when he was introducing Books IV — VI, 
and how far he alterod the conclusion of HI on that account, 

» Pol. VII, 4 , 13*6*5, and VII, 3, Isas’* a ff. 
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however, the framework ajid comprehensive form of his PoliUcs 
had long been fixed, and into it the new matter had to go, 
though it almost burst it. No wonder men have not felt them- 
sdves bound by this synthesis, but entitled to iise whatever 
parts appealed to them and supported their own positions. 
Nevertheless, it is not a true estimate of Aristotle’s achievement 
to take from his political or his ethical construction nothing but 
its rich experimental material, as the empiricist so often does, or 
to think, with the normative theorist, that one is justified in 
regarding it as a secondhand ideal of the Platonic type. The 
great, the new and comprehensive feature in Aristotle’s work 
is his combination of normative thought, which had led him to 
set up a fresh ideal state better adapted to reality, with a sense 
of form capable of mastering and organizing the multiplicity of 
actual political facts. This sense of form kept his striving for the 
absolute standard from leading to stiffness, and revealed to him 
a thousand kinds of political existence and methods of improve- 
ment ; while his stern grasp of the end preserved him from the 
relativity so easily induced by abandoning oneself indifierently 
to the comprehension of all that is. In both respects, and in the 
union of the two, he may well serve as the pattern of the mental 
and moral sciences to-day. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE ORIGIN OF THE SPECULATIVE PHYSICS 
AND COSMOLOGY 

I N Aristotle's scientific works it is considerably harder than in 
those that are strictly philosophical to come at the essential 
nature of his development. Little can be said about the details 
of the growth of his scientific thought ; and presumably even the 
most searching inquiry into the composition of these writings, 
and the comparison of all details, would not overcome this 
misfortune, although we can say with perfect certainty that in 
view of the intensity of his research his progress was perhaps 
more astounding in this field than in all others, and that here, 
far more even than elsewhere, he must be understood through 
his development if we are really to grasp him in his individuality. 
It would be absurd to suppose that there is nothing to be dis- 
covered but relatively unimportant details, such as the gradual 
increase of his vast mass of material and the date of that parti- 
cular draft of his lectures which happens to have been preserved. 
We have already pointed out that there are important differences 
in physical doctrine between the dialogue On Philosophy and 
the work On the Heaven (p. 153). We have found him gradually 
emancipating himself from the presuppositions of the mythical 
interpretation of nature, which always relstined a powerful 
influence over the Greek mind, and had received fresh impetus 
from Plato’s theory that the stars have souls. To examine this 
effort more accurately by means of copious examples would 
certainly be of the greatest interest for the history of Aristotle 
even as a philosopher, for it would bring the immanent tenden- 
cies of his thought clearly to light. The mere order in which he 
devoted himself to the different parts of nature would give us a 
curve which would be something quite other than a series of 
accidental points along the course of his biography — so much can 
be confidently affirmed beforehand, since we are dealing with the 
mind of an Aristotle. Up to the present, however, we have un- 
fortunately not attained this insight, and therefore we must here 
confine ourselvesto what our inquiries havealreadyrevealed to us. 
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It is necessary to begin with a warning against the perpetually 
recurring attempt to determine the temporal order of Aristotle’s 
scientific works by means of their forward and backward refer- 
ences. Such references constitute a chronological criterion only 
when they contradict each other or the actual outline of a work, 
and when these contradictions are supported by other observa- 
tions concerning the subject-matter itself. Now the works on 
natural science display a rigid system of references, and Zeller 
believed that his view of the order in which they were written 
could be based on this system.’ According to this view the 
Analytics envisages the Physics as something not yet written, 
whereas the Metaphysics and the Ethics, together with most of 
the other scientific works, quote it or presuppose it ; from which 
it is inferred that the Physics was written between the Analytics 
on the one hand and the Metaphysics, Ethics, and so on, on the 
other, a conclusion further supported by the fact that it does 
not itself quote or presuppose any of these latter works. The 
order of composition would therefore be Physics, On the Heaven, 
On Coming-to-be andPassing-away, Meteorology ; and this appears 
to be confirmed by the Meteorology, which lists the other works 
as having preceded itself in precisely this order.* For the present 
we may disregard Zeller’s further inferences about the History of 
Animals, the work On the Soul, and the other writings on organic 
nature. We have here one of those deeply rooted misunder- 
standings to whose ineradicable influence We owe the fact that 
scholars have mostly believed that any exact determination of 
the order of composition was impossible on principle. What this 
method gives us is at best only the order that Aristotle at the 
close of his literary activity believed to be demanded by the 
nature of the subject-matter or by pedagogical considerations ; 
it will never give us a glimpse of his development or even of the 
mere order of the composition of particular works. We can no 
more raise a chronological structure on the series of references 
in the physical writings than we can argue from a mention of 
the Ethics in the Politics, or of the Politics in the Ethics, or of 
the Ethics in the Metaphysics, to the priority of the work in 

* Zellet. AHstoth and the Later Peripatetics, p. 158. Cf. L. Spengel, ‘tlber 
die Reibeafolge der naturwissenschaftlichen Scbriften dea ATistoteIes’,.d&A. d, 
MUnch. Ahad., vol. v, pp. 150 ff. = Meteor. I. i, 338*20. 
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question or of its content, without carefully examining the form 
of the quotation and the way in which it is used, and taking 
account of the possibility that the version referred to is earlier 
or later than the one that has come down to us. The supposed 
chronological order is nothing but the general scheme — ^perhaps 
a thoroughly late idea — ^into which at the end of his researches 
Aristotle forced the mass of his detailed inquiries. It agrees 
with the order as given in the best manuscripts,' and that this 
is factual and not temporal has presumably never been doubted. 
We must beware of confusing temporal with systematic priority, 
as it is easy to do, and of equating the time when an idea 
received literary form with the time when it first occurred to the 
philosopher. 

The value of bearing all this in mind would previously have 
been purely theoretical, since the dates of composition of the 
Metaphysics, Ethics, and so on, were themselves unknown, and 
all the writings that we possess were supposed to have been 
crowded together in the last period. The inquiries of the fore- 
going chapters have altered this, however, and hence it is impor- 
tant to steer clear of a procedure that has thus far avoided 
contradictions only because it has not been applicable at all. 
On the other hand, however, we cannot altogether dispense with 
the references to the scientific works in the other writings, 
because the nature of the subject excludes all or practically aU 
references to contemporary history, and because the develop- 
ment of Aristotle’s method here does not fall into such sharply 
distinguished periods as are given for instance by the break with 
Plato’s doctrine in the Ethics and the Metaphysics. When we use 
these references, therefore, we must first examine them carefully. 

Of all the references to the Physics there is only one group 
that really has chronological significance, namely those in the 
oldest parts of the Metaphysics. We have shown that the first 
book of the Metaphysics was written shortly after Plato’s death, 
at a time when its author was still a Platonist, For the teleo- 
logical doctrine of the four causes, on which Aristotle bases 

' For further details about the order of exposition in the lectures, so far as 
concerns the works following the Meteorology on anthropology and organic 
nature, see my article 'Das Pneuma im Lykeion', Hermes, vol, xlviii, p. 38. For 
the order see Arist. de an, ntot. et de an, inc„ p. viii, Jaeger. 
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metapliysics, this book simply refers to the Physics, without 
giving any arguments for the exhaustiveness of the dassifica- 
tion. This is not an isolated quotation such as could be imagined 
away without hurting the context, and therefore might have 
been added later. There is a whole series of passages in which 
Aristotle keeps on returning to the fact that his historical 
survey of the doctrines of earlier thinkers throughout confirms 
the theory of the four causes as stated in the Physics.^ The 
whole first book of the Metaphysics rests on this presupposition, 
and would collapse if the aetiology of the Physics were not bdiind 
it in every line. This is incontrovertible proof that not only 
the second book of the Physics, which sets out the theory of the 
causes, but a complete series of investigations falling under the 
general notion of ‘physical works' ((puaiKd), was already in 
existence about 347. This is further confirmed by the isolated 
references in the Metaphysics^ and above aU by the general 
nature of this work, since its whole philosophical conception 
presupposes the Physics and develops out of it. Two of the 
foundations of Aristotle's first philosophy belong to Physics, 
and they are the most important of all, namely the distinction 
between matter and form and the theory of motion. From 
these two presuppositions he derives the necessity of the first 
mover, and even that pair of conceptions by means of which 
motion is linked up with form and matter, namely potency 
and entelechy, is not foreign to the Physics. The idea of inter- 
preting nature in this teleological fashion, and its expression in 
the Physics, arose in the atmosphere of the Academy and under 
Plato’s eye. It must be assigned not to Aristotle's latest but 
to his earliest stage.* 

* Mitaph. A3, 983*33; 7, 988*21 and •’•16; 8, 989*24; and 10, 993*11. 

* Of the places where the Metaphysics appeals to the Physics the most 
important for our question are naturally those occurring in the parts that can 
be shown to be the oldest, that is to say. the beginning of the earlier investiga - 
tion into the reality of the supersensible (M g, 1086* 23), and the laying down 
of the whole system of physical conceptions in Book A, 1-5. 

* Getcke’s statement that the Physics was written or completed after Aris- 
totle had founded his school, and therefore in his latest period (Pauly-Wissowa, 
Realetu. d. Klass. Alt., vol, ii, c. X045, 1 . 38, under 'Aristoteles'), rests on an 
obvious piece of carelessness. The assassination of King Philip is not mentioned 
at all in the passage to which he refers. Physics II. 23 {sic) , or in other words no 
such passage exists. He is confusing the Physics with the Rhetoric, which men- 
tions Philip at II, asiund then once more mixing up this mention with the well- 
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That is not true without qualification, however, of our present 
version of the Physics in its whole extent. This work resembles 
the philosopher’s others in containing both early and late 
material. The present position of the seventh book is not due to 
Aristotle himself at all, for in content it comes too dose to the 
other parts of the Physics in which the problem of motion is also 
discussed. > Tliat it belongs to the oldest part, and arose at a time 
when he did not yet regard the theory of Ideas as simply ex- 
ploded, is more than probable.* Like the Metaphysics and the 

knovm reference to Philip’s death in Pol. V. 10, i3ii*’2. I draw attention to 
this only because its occurrence in such an authoritative position is likely to lead 
many readers astray. It is true that our version of the Physics belongs to the 
latest period, but the reasons that Gercke gives for this fact do not prove it 
(even the fact that It was written after the Analytics cannot possibly prove it as 
late as this), and anyhow tliis is a question merely of revision and has no signi- 
ficance whatever for Aristotle’s philosophical development. 

I Eudomus omitted it in his paraphrase of the Physics (sco the preliminary 
remarks on Book VII in the commentary of Simplicius, vol. ii, p. 1036, in 
Diels), which shows that it did not belong to the collection entitled Physics that 
Aristotle himself put together and bequeathed to his disciples. This, however, 
naturally does not prove that the work was completely unknown in the Peri- 
patos. It was, in fact, like .some of tlic books of the Metaphysics that were 
originally handed down independently, preserved as being an important 
historical document, but having, in view of tlio 'great and comprehensive 
theorems’ of the laid: book — ^to nse Sinopliclus’s expression — scarcely any prac- 
tical value. It appears to have been Uio generation o£ Andronicus, with its 
pious desire to preduce a complete collection, that first incorporated it in the 
Physics, Simplicius compared the two versions in which it is preserved with- 
out being able to discover any diiferences of content worth mentioning. He is 
right in pointing out, however, that the proofs of the first mover in Book VII 
stand on a lower level than those in Book VIII, and presumably this is the 
reason why Aristotle replaced it with the latter, Cp. E. Hofimann, De Aristo- 
lelis Physiconm libri septimi origins et auctoritate (Berlin, Diss., 1905). 

* Phys. VII. 4, 249’’ 19-26, is difficult and requires interpretation. Since 
Simplicius no one has tried to explain it if we except the translation by Prantl 
(Leipzig, 1854, p. 367), who did not understand the train of thought. In the 
fourth chapter Aristotle shows that the various sorts of motion, for example 
qualitative alteration (d^^aloao1s) and locomotion (fopd), are incommensurable. 
The idea of equal velocity (iiiovoxis) can be applied only to specifically similar 
and commensurable motions. For example, qualitative motions can be com- 
pared with each other, and quantitative motions can be compared with each 
other. In the first example we speak of the likeness or unlikencss (dvoMoiCrii?} 
of the qualitative alterations ; in the second we speak of the equality or inequalliy 
(dweCriis) of the quantitative motions. Inequ^ity arises from tile ‘greater or 
smaller’ of the quantitative motions when they are compared together, unlike- 
ness from the ’more or less’ of two qualitative alterations when they are com- 
pared. There la another kind of motion that concerns the substance and not 
merely the quality or quantity, namely becoming and perishing. Two becom- 
ings can be compared in point of velocity only when we are concerned with 
two things of the same species (Aao«hf(], as, for example, men. Speech has no 
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Ethics the Physics is a compilation of at least two parts, each of 
which again consisted of several monographs. These two parts. 
On the First Principles and On Motion, are always carefully dis- 
tinguish^, not merely in the works On the Heaven and On Coming- 
to-be and Passing-away, but also in the last book of the Physics 
(VIII). This book is reaUy no part of the Physics, for it quotes 
passages from these two parts with the formula ‘as we have pre- 
viously shown in the Physics’.^ Presumably it was originally, 
like the books On Substance and Being, which originally stood out- 
side the Metaphysics (that is, before it), one of the inquiries that 
Aristotle redconed as half physics and half metaphysics, and as 

category, however, that can pregnantly express the nature oX the difference 
between two becomings, and Aristotle therefore asks to be pardoned for merely 
speaking of their 'difference’ (t-rtpirns) in a general and colourless manner, and 
for not being able to mention any pair of correlatives, like more and less in 
qualitative alteration and greater and smaller in locomotion, that would make 
it clear that the distinction here is neither intensive nor extensive, but some- 
thing different. Then follows the remark that is important for the chronology ; 
if the substance with whose becoming we are concerned is a number (as Plato 
and the Academy supposed] , then the difference in velocity between tire becom- 
ings of two substances is to be regarded as the arithmetical difference 
between two -numbers of the same species with regard to the more and the less. 
There is, however, no common term for this difiercnco in velocity. The last 
sentence is corrupt, but its meaning obviously is that there is also no term 
corresponding to ‘more and less' and ‘greater and smaller’ to describe the two 
becomings that are being compared. Now the statement that the substances 
whose becomings are compared must be of the same ^ecies (6potatis) follows 
from the whole argument of the fourth chapter, but what is the sense of this 
demand in the case oi the numbers ? We rdust r^ember that according to 
Metaph. M 7, 1080'’ 37 ff., one of the main difficulties of the theory of Ideal 
numbers was the quekion whether the monads of which they are composed 
are perfectly commensurable like those of arithmetic, or whether every 'first 
number', the first dyad, triad, tetrad, and so on, is composed of monads of a 
special kind, so that only the monads inside a particular number are commen- 
surable and 'of the same species’ (the expression occurs in A 9, 991^ 24). The 
phrase 'of the same species', therefore, proves that in our passage Aristotle is 
still contemplating the possibility that substance may be a number, which he 
elsewhere combats. Otherwise one might think that we have here only an 
example intended to make the meaning concrete, as Simplicius does when he 
doubts whether Aristotle refers here to Ideal numbers or merely to the view 
that the nature of everything depends upon a particular numerical relation of 
its parts; but the ass^on that the numbers must be 'of the same species' 
excludes the latter interpretation, for, if it is not obvious in itself that they must, 
iho reference can only be to the Ideal numbers. If so, the character of the 
arguments in Book VII, which Simplicius calls 'weaker or as Alexander [more 
correctly] says more verbal’ (op. cit., p. 1036, 1. 12), will be best explained by 
supposing that in the courseof the years Aristotle perfected them more and more. 
For another indication of the early origin of Book VII see above, p. 44, n. 1. 

* See Bonitz, Ind, At. 98*27. 
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providing the transition from the one to the other.* Its temporal 
position can be determined by its treatment of the theory of the 
movers of the spheres, which is not worked out in so decidedly 
unified a fadiion as in the later version in Book A of the Meta- 
physics.^ Yet we can clearly recognize that Book VIII is intended 
to give a very careful re-establishment of the theory of the first 
mover on a physical basis, and to defend it against all sorts of 
objections that had already been brought from the astroncanical 
side, probably by Callippus.^ Fairly certainly, therefore, it was 
not written until the time of Aristotle's greatest power; and 
since even then it was not yet a part of the Physics (and hence 
presumably never at all during its author’s life), the Physics, as 
we know it, did not yet exist as a whole. This is supported by 
the fact that the Metaphysics quotes as ‘physics' the two works 
On the Heaven and On Coming-to-be and Passing-away. At that 
time, therefore, this word did not mean our Physics, but a larger 
group of independent monographs. Among its oldest parts were 
that on the first principles, to judge from the first book of the 
Metaphysics, and that on matter and form, to judge from Book 
N of the same work ; that is to say, the first two books of our 
Physics. We may suppose, however, that in substance these 
works go back as far as his Platonic period, although certain 
passages, such as the mention of the Lyceum in Book IV, reveal 
later revision of the details.'* For the history of Aristotle’s philo- 
sophical development the date of completion is more or less 
unimportant compared with the discovery tliat the speculative 
character of what is called the Physics in the narrow sense is 
connected with its directly Platonic origin. It was worked out 
as part of a Platonic theory of the world, and stands on the 
same ground. This is especially clear when we come to the 
problems of concrete detail in t^ books On the Heaven, which 
are also referred to in the oldest parts of the Metaphysics.^ 
The begin ni ng of the first of these books must be early in essence, 

‘ Phys.VlXl. 1,231 *a, on the eternity of motion: 'We mustconsider, then.ho-w 
this matter stands, for the discovery ai the truth about it is of importance, not 
only for the study of nature, but also for the investigation of the First Principle.' 

* The proof that chapter 8 of Book A of the Metaphysics, ■\vith its theory of 
the movers of the spheres, is a later addition is given below in chapter XIV, 

>PAyr. VIII. 6. * * Phys.Vf.Ti.zig^zi. 

* See Bonitz, Ind, Ar. 101*7. 
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since it places triumphantly at the start of the whole course of 
lectures the young Academician’s own discovery that there is a 
fifth element, the ether. As we have already shown, this theory 
is older than the books On Philosophy, which are based on it, 
and isnecessarily connected with the first beginnings of the theory 
of the unmoved mover and the heavenly bodies. * The form that 
Aristotle gives to his theory of ether in the first dbiapters On the 
Heaven is later than the account in the exoteric work (above, 
p. 154). The view previously held, that in the dialogue he did 
not express his real opinion, but rather gave a poetic embellish- 
ment of it, is untenable ; for what he preserves in his work On 
the Heaven is precisdy the point that was supposed to be poetic, 
the theory that the heavenly bodies have souls.* The difference 
between the two comes in the physical theory of the natural 
motion of simple bodies, and in its connexion with the theory 
of weight, which is established in a wholly different manner in 
the dialogue. At this point we realize only too clearly what 
important matters are hidden from us by the dearth of source- 
material. Nevertheless, the disposition of the books On the 
Heaven does at any rate enable us to observe how Aristotle's 
cosmology arose out of Plato's. We know the latter directly only 
from the Timaeus, behind which lie the far-reaching P3dhagorean 
speculations of the school ; anditis therefore very important that 
this work of Aristotle’s allows us a glimpse of the discussions 
that went on about the subject in the Academy. 

That this is true of the problem of ether has already been 
shown. It connects directly with the Timaeus, and we find it 

I For the origin ot the theory of ether see the exhaustive discussion of Eva 
Sachs, DiefiitifplaicinischtnKBfpgr (Beilin 1917). She, too, comes to the conclu- 
sion that the leadineas with which Plato's followers accepted the theory shows 
that it arose in the Academy, and Aristotle therefore put it forward before 
Plato's death. Compare what was said above about the relation between the 
Epinomis and the dialogue On Philosophy, p.144, n. a. 

* DfCaeloU, 12, 2g3".i8;*'Wehavebeenthiakingofthestarsasmere bodies 
and as units with a serisd order indeed but entirely inanimate ; but we should 
rather conceive them as enjoying life and action.' The expression recslls the 
dialogue On Philosophy and Plato's famous remarks in the Later. According 
to Os Cash II. 8, however, it is the spheres, and not the stam on them, that 
move themselves, and this, taken strictly, implies that it is the spheres that 
have souls (or have movers as in Metaph. A 8). and not the stars as in the 
dialogue On Phihsophy. It is only after long examination, however, that 
Aristotle here deddes that only the spheres and not the stars move themselves, 
so that here too we have a development of his earlier view. 
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reflected in the writings of all Aristotle's fellow-students. But 
the question whether there can be an infinite body, whether 
the world is finite or infinite, and whether there is only one 
world or more — a very important question for Aristotle’s meta- 
physics, since the existence of the first mover depends on it — 
most also have been discussed by the astronomers in the Academy 
while Plato was still alive, and answered by Aristotle in accor- 
dance with his own view, which was that the world is one, 
eternal, and finite. He tries to prove not merely that there 
actually is only one heaven but also that there could not be 
more tiian one. It may seem otherwise, because every form 
(staos) that is realized in matter usually exists in a number of 
specifically identical (6uioei2ifi) examples. Actually, however, it 
makes no difference to the result whether we regard the form 
as transcendent, that is, as an Idea, or as inseparable (obviously 
some of the Platonists were trying to fasten on this point) ;* 
for in this question one must not start from the form at all, 
according to Aristotle, but from the matter. Since the cosmos 
includes all matter there cannot be any other world besides. 
The argument seems somewhat naive, but for him it is not really 
absurd, because by ‘the heaven’ he means, as he at once goes on 
to say, not merdy the outermost sphere, or the region of the 
highest elements, in which the heavenly bodies move, but the 
comprehensive AH, which is to be thought of as corporeally 
plastic, but never as tuM infinitum. This plastic ball esdiausts 
all the matter that there is. Outside it there is in fact not even 
place or time or void, much less bodies. The transcendental 
(tAkeI) and supramundane is therefore not in space nor in a 
place ; time does not age it; nor is there any sort of change in 
that realm beyond the outermost sphere. But let us allow Aris- 
totle to speak for himself. His words breathe heare a cere- 
moniousness unusual in the treatises.* 

* The passage is interesting because in it the theory of Ideas and Aristotle's 
view that the form. Is immanent stand side by side as equally justifiable possi- 
bilities : 'Any shape or form has, or may have, more than one pa^cular instance. 
On the supposition of Ideas such as some assert, this must he so, and equally 
on the view that no such entity has a separate existence. For in every case 
in which the essence is in matter it is a fact of observation that the particulars 
of like form are several or infinite in number.’ {De Caeh 1 . 9, 278* 1 j.) 

* De Caeh I. 9, 279* 17. I follow Bemays in giving the Greek and the 
translation mde by aide. 
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9 on«p 6 v &pa 6ti o<hs rdreos oOre 
kev6v oOth xP^vos JotIv l§co 6 gv‘ ii^rrEp 
oOt’ iv 'ri-rrip tcSikeT ■ir 49 UKev, oOra 
Xp 6 vos aindc Trotel yripioKaiv, oOi’ 
fanlv oiiawis oOaeute peTopoX'fi r&v 
iiTtkp Ti\v -laTOtypavriv 90P&V, 

6(K\’ (J^vo<^^o^«Ta Kal AffoOfi Tf|v 
dpIoTT^v IxovTa 3 «fiv Kol •rtiw oojrrop- 
KeordcTTiv iiorreXel t 6 v Arrovra aifflva' 
Ka\ ydp toOto loOvopcx 6 it<»s 19667 - 
KTot iropA Tfiv Apxafwv. t 6 ydp 
t 6 Trapi^xo'' IkAotou 

3®f?S XP^''®''> wSiv IgoJ Kocri 
90(7iv, a!iw iK&oTou K^d^iiTat. kotA 
t6v oCrrAv 2 ie A 6 yov Kol t 6 toO ttovtAs 
oOpavoO TiAos Kod t 6 tAv irdwTa 
XpAvou KOl T^v Arraipfatv Trapilyov 
t£Ao$ alciw iariv, &tt6 toO dal alvm 
£lXil 9 d)s •T^1V iir<Buup(ocw, dOAwcrros Kal 
OaTos. 6061» Kal fols &K\ois Sgf)pTtiTai, 
•roTs piv dupip^tnepow -rots 2 k* dpcwpas. 
t 6 alvol T 8 Kal KalydpKoOdtrap 
4vTots8yKUKMoiS9iAo<ro9i‘ipaai 
■ttepl td QeX<x itoAAdKis •iTpQ 9 «(- 
vetaJ TOls Adyots 6ti tA Batov 
dpardp^TiTov dvoyKalov alvai iroiv to 
•irpfiiTov Kal dKpdtmov' [3 ] oOtms 
iyov uapTupal toIj alpTipdvoij. 
oflre yip Sfsho Kpeltriv {orw 6 n 
Kivi^oat (iKelvo yip iv eTti BeiiTEpov) 
oOt* 8x 61 9aOAov oiiBiv, oOr’ iv^ai; 
Twv onjroO Ka^Qv oCaavd? ferfiv. Kal 
iTrauoTo V if| kIvtioiv Kiveftai eCiAdyoas* 
■irivTO yip iraCieTOT KivoOpava, Stov 
8^611 its tiv olKBtov tAttov, toO 
kOk\cp acbwoTOs 6 aCrris tAttos 66sv 
fjpfocTO K«1 als Sv T6>kauT9. ' 


It is clear then that there is 
neither place, nor void, nor time, 
outside the heaven. Hence what- 
ever there is, is of such a nature as 
not to occupy any place, nor does 
time age it ; nor is there any change 
in any of the things that lie beyond 
the outermost motion; they con- 
tinue through their entire duration 
unalterable and unmodified, living 
the best and most self-sufiicient of 
lives. As a matter of fact, this 
word ‘duration’ possessed a divine 
significance for the ancients, for 
the fulfilment that includes the 
period of life of any creature, out- 
side of which no natural develop- 
ment can fall, has been called its 
duration. On the same principle 
the fulfilment of the whole heaven, 
the fulfilment that includes all time 
and infinity, is 'duration' — a name 
based upon the fact that it is always 
— duration immortal and divine. 
From it derive the being and life 
thatotber things, some more or less 
articulately but others feebly, 
enjoy. So, too, in its discussions 
concerning the divine, popular philo- 
sophy often propounds the view 
that whatever is divine, whatever 
is primary and supreme, is neces- 
sarily unchangeable. This fact 
confirms what m have said. For 
there is nothing else stronger than 
it to move it — since that would 
mean more divine — ^and it has no 
defect and lacks none of its proper 
excellences. Its unceasing move- 
ment, then, is also reasonable, since 
everything ceases to move when it 
comes to its proper place, but the 
body whose path is the circle has 
one and the same place for start- 
ing point and goal. 


'The discussions of popular philosophy* means the dialogue 
On Philosophy, the only one that discussed the theotogical 
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problem and examined its relation to the question of the eternal 
circular motion of the firmament. The final words are a more or 
less verbal quotation from the argument of this dialogue, as 
preserved by Simplicius in his commentary on the passage ; he 
expressly describes the dialogue as the source to which Aristotle’s 
reference applies. Strangely enough, Bemays, who discixssed 
this passage of Simplicius acutely, > confined his attention to the 
reference, and failed to observe that the whole of the passage 
immediately preceding it, quoted above, can be recognized by 
its style as a piece of literary prose taken from the same dia- 
logue. Even the beginning of the tenth chapter, which imme- 
diately follows, does not read like an ordinary lecture, though 
here only isolated traces of another style can be pointed out. 
Anyhow we must expect Aristotle during his early period to 
introduce free reproductions of large portions of his literary 
works not merely into his political, metaphysical, and ethical, 
but also into his scientific, lectures. The dialogues, of course, 
did not often mention scientific matters. In the third book On 
Philosophy, however, he had discussed (see p. 140 above) the 
question whether the heaven is eternal, and argued against 
Plato’s view that, while it will have no end, it had a beginning. 
We may therefore conjecture some dependence on that dialogue 
precisely in the last part of the first book On the Heaven, which 
follows the part quoted above, andin the beginning of the second, 
because the very same question is here discussed — 'whether 
the cosmos is uncreated or created and imperishable or perish- 
able'. In essentials this inquiry is, lilce that of the dialogue, a 
running polemic against Plato’s Timaens, which is explicitly 
mentioned.* Now the beginning of the second book is so com- 
pletely alien in style and method to Aristotle’s usual pedagogical 
procedure that the only possible explanation is that here, too, he 
is reproducing parts of the third book On Philosophy, Our lack 
of materials renders direct proof impossible ; but since we have 
shown conclusively by numerous examples that such borrowing 
does occur, and since we know that there is a long extract from 
this book a few pages earlier, there can presumably be no doubt 
about the origin of the present passage. 

‘ Bernays, Die verlorenen Dialoge des AHstoteles, p. no. 

* De Caelo 1 . 10, *80*28. Cf. 279’’ 3a. 
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'Oti 1i4v oOtf ofrre yiyovev 6 irSs 
o{tpo!v6s oOt’ 4va4x®T«* cpBotpflva*, 
KoOdTTSp Tiv^s ipotcriv oeCrnSv, <S^V 4 otiv 
eTs Kol itZios, IJ^'’ '‘®* TsXevnrfiv 
oOk "toO TrwT6s at45vos, fy®'' 
2i4 Kol ■rrepi4x»v h aCrr^ t6v Aireipov 
Xp6vov, £k t6 t&v rfptipfcwv 8§a<rn 
Xapelv Tt\v Trlorriv Kal Tfjs 
Tfjs Ttap^ Tfiiv fiAXcos AsyivTWV kcA 
ysw^bvToiv otCtTiSv el yip oOt«»S ii4v 
4x«v 4wi4xsTO», KoO’ Sv 3A -rpiiTov 
Iralvot yeviaSai Wyouaw oOk iv2i4x6- 
TQi, peyd^nv &v Ixoi wxl loCho jiorrfiw 
els irloTiv irepl Tfjs AOavowfas aCrroO 
Kal Tfls dliiiniTOS’ 2idr«p koACs 4x®' 
ffwpTtsISeiv bxJtbv toOs dpxalows Kal 
pdXtcrta irocrplous /ipfliv (ScXfieeis elvai 
Adyous, <5 js Jotiv dSivordv ti koI 
eetow "riSv ix<^wT<ov p4w Klvtiaiv, 

T«w i4 toiodrtiv pti6Iv elvai 
iripos aCrrflSi idAii pSAAov Todrtjv 
Tffiv dAAeov iripos' 16 te yip ■Jtipas 
xffiv TrepiexdvTOw lonrl, Kal otChxi f] 
KUKA 090 pfa TjAeios oOoa iTepi4x8‘ "fds 
dnreAels koI tAs 4x®'^*^‘*S tripas Kol 
iroOXav, oOrfi 24 oCAeplov o<h'’ dpx^iv 
Sxovwa oOre TeAevm^v, AAA’ &Tro(UOTos 
oOoa idv Sireipov xpAvov, tmv 2’ 
fiAAoow Toiv ptv aWa Tfjs 4pxfls» xfiv 
24 26Xop4wTi xfjv naOAov. t6v 2’ 
oOpccvdv ml tAv dvo3 xdiiov ot p4v 
dpXotloi -rots Seols dir4veipav (bs dvxa 
pdvov dOdvccTov' 6 24 v0v paprvpel 
Adyos <S5S fiipOap-ros Kal dcyivii-ros. 8n 
2’ dnroSfis irdmis dvTiTfjs 2uaxepelas 
4aT(v, TTpds 24 TOdtois dirovos 2ii xd 
l>T|2eptas irpoo^AeToOoi pialos dviicyKT]s> 
fl Kon^xei KcoAdoucra 94pea6oi irefv- 
Kdra ofrrdv fiAAcos. irShi yip xd 
xoioOxov 4n(ttovov, datpuep icv dSAitb- 
xepov Kal 2io04aKas xils dploxTjs 
ipoipov, 2tdirep oOxe Koti xdv x4av 
irotAonfflv pC6ov irroAtimiov Ixeiw, ol 
9 affiv''AxAocvxds xivos aOx^ irpeoAfl- 


That fhe heaven as a whole 
neither came into being nor admits 
of destruction, as some assert, but 
is one and etomal. with no end or 
beginning of its total duration, 
containing and embracing in itself 
the infinity of time, we may con- 
vince ourselves not only by the 
arguments already set forth but 
also by a consideration of the views 
of those who differ from ns in pro- 
viding for its generation. If our 
view is a possible one, and the 
manner of generation which they 
assert is impossible, this fact will 
have great weight in convincing us 
of the immort^ty and eternity of 
the world. Hence it is well to per- 
suade oneself of the truth of the 
ancient and truly traditional 
theories, that there is some 
immortal and divine thing which 
possesses movement, but move- 
ment such as has no limit and is 
rather itself the limit of all other 
movement. A limit is a thing that 
contains, and this circular motion, 
being perfect, contains those imper- 
fect motions which have a Ihnit 
and a goal, having itself no begin- 
ning or end, but unceasing through 
the infinity of time, and of other 
movements, to some the cause of 
their beginning, to others offering 
the goal. The ancients gave to the 
Gods the heaven or upper place, 
as being alone immortal ; and our 
present argument testifies that it 
is indestructible and ungenerated. 
Further, it is unaffected by any 
mortal discomfort, and, in addition, 
effortless ; for it needs no constrain- 
ing necessity to keep it to its path, 
and prevent it from moving with 
some other movement more natural 
toiinetf. Such a constrained move- 
ment would necessarily involve 
effort — the more so, fhe more 
eternal it were — and would be in- 
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sOon T<\v ereBrnplow* tolKowi y&p Kcd 
toOtov ol enjarf\aami t 6 w t#iv 
ofrrfjv Jx®*'’ inT 6 Xti>piv Tols OtPrepov* 
y&p irepl pApos t^ivTiOv Kod 
y 6 T)p{ 5 v AitAvtcov tcSv *w« owiiAtmv 
O ir&miffav oiCnr^ MuetKSs AvA/ktiv 
jjjvpuxov. oOrea^'roOTovTAwTpAirov 
0 ^ro^t^■I^rfov, oOts aiA rfiv Mvtiotw 
eArtovos -ruyxAwnrrec qiopas PiiA] 
Tfjj olrefos Poirfis «Ti <j<!) 3 SoSai 
■joooOtow KoftAmp ’Einre- 

aoKAf^s (pni^v. iOMt n^v 06 a* AirA 
v|A/Xfls AvoyKOswimis pA«iv 

dttiov- oOai yAp Tfis 'pwxfls oWv i' 
eIwoi -rtiv Totooln^v 30 irf\v AAuttov k« 1 
(Kwoipfav. AwAyicti yAp xal -rfiv 
Klvncriv perA p(o(S oOwotv, elwsp 
KivsTaOat itsqAJKAros toO irpiiyTOU 
(Tcbporro; AAAcos Kd Ktvet ouvtx^i 
HayipKav «Iu«i Kol TtAtftis Ami^Xory- 
pjvtjv p^cbwtiS ipvpovos, e! ys pti 2 k‘ 
fioTvep 9wt\T5Sv jcjicov 

|<rrlv AvArroweris A ■<T«P* tAv Arrvw 
yivopivi] ToO <d)parTo$ Aveots, AXX* 
AvoyKolov ’IgiovAs tivos potpow Konri- 
Xeiv oAtAv ACMov kkI Arpurov. 

eI XA KOtAArrep etiropev ivMxeroci tAv 
elpTipfcov 8x®'V TpAirov mpl tAs 
iTpd^$ <|>opas, oO pAvov ocCrtoO irepl 
tAs AaiAnrros oOrws CmoAo^etv 
ippeAdoTEpov, dXXA val tQ pavTElcjE tQ 
7rEp\ tAv OeAv pAvcos Av Ixoipev oOrus 
ApoXoyoupfvcos AiKxpafvEadat ovp- 
(p(&vou$ AAyous. 

amA tOv piv Toto\>TOJV AAyoov AA»s 
femi tAvOv.* 


consistent with perfection. Hence 
we must not bdieve the old tale 
which says that the world needs 
some Atlas to keep it safe — a tale 
composed, it would seem, by men 
who, like later Hunkers, conceived 
of all the upper bodies as earthy 
and endowed with weight, and 
therefore supported it in their fabu- 
lous way upon animate necessity. 
We must no more believe that than 
follow Empedodes when he says 
that the world, when its motion 
became faster because of the whirl, 
k^t itsdf [suspended] all this 
time only by means of its own 
equilibrium. Nor, again, is it con- 
ceivable that it should persist eter- 
nally by the necessitation of a 
soul (world-soul). For a soul could 
not live in such conditions pain- 
lessly or happily, since the move- 
ment involves constraint, being 
imposed on the first body (the 
heaven), whose natural motion is 
difierent, and imposed continu- 
ously. It must therefore be uneasy 
and devoid of all rational satis- 
faction ; for it could not even, like 
the soul of mortal animals, take 
recreation in the bodily relaxation 
of sleep. An Ixion’s lot must needs 
possess it, without end or respite. 

If then, as we said, the view 
already stated of the first motion 
is a possible one, it is not only more 
appropriate so to conceive of its 
eternity, but also on this hypo- 
thesis ^one are we able to advance 
a theory consistent with popular 
divinations of the divine nature. 

Butof thisenoughforthepresent. ‘ 


It scarcely needs to be proved in detail that the style of this 
chapter is quite other than that of Aristotle’s scientific prose. 

> By these words, with which ho resumes bis ordinary lecturing style, Aris- 
totle himself dearly tells us that the preceding passage belongs to 'another 
genus', and one which does not strictly fit the sober scientific mode of treat- 
ment prevailing elsewhere in this work, 

»a>3 ;ij 
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The choice of high-sounding words that do not occur elsewhere 
in these level plains, the noticeably solemn and elevated tone, 
the wealth of rhetorical devices, the ornamental parisosis, chias- 
mus, and antithesis, the bold images, such as that of Plato’s 
world-soul bound like Ixion to the perpetually turning wheel of 
the heaven, the ringing doublets, like 'a limit and a goal’ (vis 
Ixoiioras ir^poes ml -rrotOAon;), 'a lot without end or respite' (polpow 
diAiov Kal firpuTov), ‘the immortality and eternity of the 
world’ (eIs irioTiv wepl Tfjs 6Sa\;a<alcxs otCrroO kcI Tfjs diAidiriTos), 
‘uneasy and devoid of aU rational satisfaction’, ‘painlessly and 
happily’, ‘the ancient and truly traditional theories’, ‘involve 
effort and be inconsistent with perfection’, above all the arti- 
ficial order of the words, like the prose of Plato’s later dialogues, 
and the careful avoidance of hiatus, give to this passage a tone 
and dignity fitting only to a dialogue. At the end it becomes 
particularly clear that in their original connexion the purpose of 
those physical ideas was mainly religious and metaphysical. 
We have seen, in fact, that the ‘symphony’ between the physical 
study of the imperishable heavens and what Aristotle beauti- 
fully and very PlatonicaUy calls the voice of God within us is a 
conjunction characteristic of the third book On Philosophy. The 
merely dialectical nature of the argument, which starts from the 
respect due to the views of the ancients, from religious tradi- 
tions, and from the probable (eOAoyov), also reveals its source. 

This gives us a terminus post quern for the composition of the 
existing version of the books On the Heaven. It was written after 
the dialogue On Philosophy, and therefore at the earliest one or 
two years after Plato’s death. It was probably not much later 
than thiSj however, for the whole point of view is that of the 
later Academy.* The cosmic theories of the Pythagoreans, 
which were so often blindly accepted in this circle ; the belief 
that the heaven and the earth are spherical in form ; the doctrine 

* Its wide divergence from the dialogue On Philosophy as regards ether, 
which proves that dialogue ia its Urminns post quern, ance it can be taken 
cnly as a correction and not as a previous stage of tiie view there given, might 
seem to make against supposing that the De Caelo followed too closely on the 
dialogue. We have, however, found Aristotle making generous use of his exoteric 
works only in the treatises belonging to the middle period, which were still fairly 
near to them in time ; and we must therefore suppose that the work OntheHeaven 
mainly arose, or that the first draft of it was sketched out, during his middle 
period, and that revisions, some of them drastic, took place during his later years. 
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of the spheres ; the doctrine of their harmony, which Aristotle 
is as concerned to disprove as he is to get a clear and detailed 
physical picture of the way in which they may move the stars ; 
the problems of the shape and rotation of the stars, which Plato 
had mooted ; the fact that the astronomical catalogues of the 
Babylonians and Egyptians are obviously still a new discovery ] 
the controversy, so momentous for subsequent history, about the 
position and motion of the earth in the universe, in which Aris- 
totle decided that it is spherical, but, in view of the lack of con- 
vincing evidence that it moves, must remain in the centre of 
the universe, in accordance with the reigning view of the nature 
of gravitational phenomena ; the indivisible lines of Xenocrates ; 
Plato’s theory of the elements as mathematical corpuscles ; the 
problem of weight, with which the Academy struggled in vain — 
this whole ridily developed world of physical speculations, a 
variegated structure made up of many special problems strung 
together, often apparently without much system, can be under- 
stood only historically, by reference to the soil that bred it, the 
Academy. Aristotle’s ideas were not put on paper in this shape 
until after 347, but they were formed while he was still in 
the Academy, in the course of discussion with Plato and his 
companions.* 

‘ TIic date of the Meteorology is difficult to determine. The treatise On 
Coming-to-be and Passing-away, to which must be added the tliird and fourth 
books On the Heaven, proceeds very definitely along the same speculative lines 
as the Physics and the treatise On the Heaven. Its polemic concerns Hato’s 
reduction of the four elements to mathematical figures (iiriirtia), and the 
atomic theory of Leucippus and Democritus. The Meteorology, on the other 
hand, plunges into detail. Although the distinction between a general and a 
special portion is essential to the plan of Aristotle’s works on. nature, and 
although these works accordingly include both, yet, in view of the Politics 
and other writings, there can be no doubt that the empirical material came later, 
and was collected gradually, and often reacted upon his conceptual philosophy. 
We must not therefore date the Meteorology too early. Ideler’s reasons for 
putting it before Alexander's expedition to Asia (Ariel. Meteor, vol. i, p. ix) are 
not cogent. There is little to be inferred from the fact that Aristotle, following 
Herodotus, correctly believes the Caspian Sea to be an inland one, whereas 
Alexander's expedition came to the false conclusion that it connects with the 
North Sea, a view which thereafter prevailed until modem times; for even the 
History of Animals, which is certainly later, takes its accounts of Egyptian 
animals not from the reports of eyewitnesses but from Hecataeus of Miletus 
(Diels, Hermes, vol. xxii; the correspondences between the History of Animals 
and Herodotus were remarked by the great Cuvier in his Histoire des sciences 
natwelles, vol. i (1841), p. 136; cp. A. von Humboldt, Kosmos, vol. ii (1847), 
p, 427, n, 95) . The fact that the Meteorology mentions the burning of the temple 
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We cannot here undertake to give a general estimate of Aris- 
totle’s philosophy of nature (we shall attempt to do so in the 
last part of this book) ; it must suffice to bring out the main 
facts about the course of his development as such. Our picture 
of the early appearance of the fundamental, i.e, cosmological 
and speculative, parts of his theory of nature, the Physics and 
the work On the Heaoen with their appendix On Ccming4o-be 
and Passing-away, is confirmed by the apparently late origin 
of the works On the Parts and On the Generation of Animals, 
These are based on the exact observation of detail. They are 
the most perfect and most characteristic things that he produced 
in the sphere of natural science. In contrast to them his physics 
and cosmology, with their conceptual and abstract discussions 
of the general principles of nature and of the world at large, are 
much nearer to Plato not only in the problems that they discuss 
but also in method, for they are examples of the careful and 
critical development of Plato’s doctrines that characterizes 
Aristotle’s middle period, the time when he wrote his account 
of the ideal state and his theological ethics and metaphysics. 
His continuous polemic against details of Plato’s natural philo- 
sophy must not blind us to the fact that these criticisms arise 
precisely out of his greater nearness to Plato here, not out of 
distance from him. It is true that the things he is most con- 
cerned to bring out are the collapse of the invisible world of 
Ideas erected by Plato as the paradigm or pattern of the visible 
cosmos, his own dislike of mere speculation without the support 
of experience, and his sceptical attitude towards several of 
the bursts of unverifiable cosmological fancy into which many 
Academies had been led by their taste for Pythagorean philo- 
sophy ; but we have only to put together his Physics and Plato’s 
T imaeus, and contrast them both with the mechanical view of the 
world put forward by Democritus, or the purely mathematical 
theory of the heavens suggested by Eudoxus, to see that he stands 
wholly on ground prepared by Plato, and ‘that his works on physics 
and cosmology are essentially discussions within the Academy. 

at Ephesus (336) with the woids vOv mvS^am (III. i, 371*30) gives us only a 
terminus post guem, for this vOv is known to he vety ambiguous and to allow 
a wide margin. 'Whereas the expression 'we have only met with two instances 
of a moon-rainbow in more than fifty years* (111. 2, 372*29) does not seem to 
fit a young man even if we do not take the first person literally. 
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CHAPTER Xll 
ARISTOTLE IN ATHENS 

I N the year 335/4 Aristotle returned taAthens after-niLabsence 
of thirtegn-years, not having seen it since the death of his 
master. Alexander's accession to the throne had put an end to 
the opportunities for direct influence at the court of Macedon. 
The young king must indeed have offered him an honourable 
leisure, together with the means for prosecuting research, and 
no one will believe that at a moment when he heeded experienced 
advice more than ever he purposely removed from his neigh- 
bourhood the man who up to then had been his tutor in states- 
manship, and who continued to sharpen his political conscience 
down to the time of the Asiatic expedition but the rhythm 
of their lives had become too divergent now that Alexander, in 
order to save a throne that tottered under every new incumbent, 
was hurrying from campaign to campaign, and fighting for 
recognition now in the Balkans and on the Danube, now in 
Greece. We do not know whether Aristotle remained at the 
court up to the moment of his return to Athens, or had previously 
withdrawn for a considerable period to his paternal property in 
Stagira. The latter is indicated by a fragment of a letter, the 
genuineness of which, however, is much to be doubted, since 
it suggests the stilted devices of the rhetorician rather than 
Aristotle’s easy manner, which was celebrated in antiquity as 
the ideal epistolary style.* That he kept up some continuous 
relation with the court is also suggested by the fact that he did 
not return to Athens until Alexander crossed to Asia Minor. 

Immediately after Alexander's accession (336) there had been 
a rising in Athens under the leadership of Demosthenes, who had 
been out of politics since Chaeronea, and the example had been 

• For the conjecture that Aristotle -wrote the work On Monarchy on the occa- 
sion oi Alexander’s accession see above, p. 259, n. 3. 

* Frg. 66 g in Rose. ‘I went from Athens to Stagira because of -the Great 
King, and from Stagira to Athens because of the great cold.' In itself, however, 
the natural thing to suppose is that Aristotle spent his time in study at Stagira 
whenever he was not required at the court; see above, p. 115. n. i, on Theo- 
phrastus’ stay in Stagira. 
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followed by his friends throughout Greece. Alexander's prompt 
suppression of the 'rebellion’ seemed to have restored peace and 
obedience, until the report that he had been killed while cam- 
paigning on the Danube caused the nationalist party to rise 
once more (335) and proclaim freedom and autonomy.* Once 
again they were very quickly sobered. Alexander stormed 
Thebes and razed it to the ground, a warning to the other Greeks. 
Only with the utmost dif&cidty did Athens escape the degrading 
order to deliver up Demosthenes and all the nationalist leaders. 
These persons now disappeared from the public scene. The feeling 
against Macedon grew consid^ably less tense. Alexander with- 
drew in October, 335. In May, 334, he crossed into Asia Minor 
and defeated the Persiim satraps on the Granicus. 

About this time Aristotle came to Athens as the flower of 
Greek intellect, the outstanding philosopher, writer, and teacher, 
the friend of the most powerful ruler of the time, whose rapidly 
rising fame raised him with it even in the eyes of persons who 
stood too far from him to understand his own importance. His 
intention to return to the place of his growth may have been 
developed during his last years in Macedonia, when Ixe was living 
in the retirement of research.. It was his recollection of Plato 
that made him see in this return something more than a mere 
outward condition of any really wide influence. He ther^ y 
atu\ounced himself publidy to all the^wo rid as fe e su ccessor of 
Plato , it is true thaTtR^Academy was estranged from him. 
Aftv the death of Speusippus (339/8) the members had chosen 
Xenocrates as their head.* For Aristotle it was out of the ques- 
tion to re-enter a society now led by a former companion of such 
diflerept intellectual interests, anxious though he was to pre- 
serve a good external understanding with that venerable man. 
We do not in fact hear of any quarrel (probably many persons 
attended lectures in both places), but from this moment the 
Academy surrendered the lead to the new school, which Aris- 
totle opened first in the corridors of the palaestra in the Lycem, 
and afterwards presumably outside it in a nearby space, with 
suitable rooms, in front of the gate of Diochares in the east 
of the town, a spot that had been a meeting-place of sophists 

‘ Arriaa I. 7, 2: ’promiains fraedom <and autonomy), ancient and noble 
names.* * Iitd. Acad, Hcrcul., col. vl, p. 38 (Mekler). 
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for decades. So long as Aristotle remained within the walls of 
Athens that dethroned queen of cities was once more, and for 
the last time, the intellectual centre of the Hellenic world, the 
metropolis of Greek learning. When he and Theophrastus died 
it was all over. Thereafter the centre of gravity lay in Alex- 
andria. Aristotle the non-Athenian in Athens, at once the intel- 
lectual leader of the nation and the stronghold of Macedonian 
influence in what had formerly been the leading city of the Attic 
empire — ^that is the symbol of the new age. 

Aristotle founded his new home of learning under the protec- 
tion of his powerful Macedonian friend Antipater, whom Alex- 
ander had left behind as regent and commander-in-chief in 
Macedon and Greece. It is much to be regretted that we have 
lost his correspondence with this important man, who seems to 
have been more intimate with him than any one else after the 
death of Hermias. Since Antipater came from a totally different 
environment, and was no scholar, their friendship must have 
been based on some profound kinship of character. This explains 
how a relationship that began in the court of Philip, at a time 
when Aristotle was in high favour with the king and with 
Alexander, could outlast Alexander’s fickle kindness and forge 
a lifelong bond that did not let Antipater go even when his 
philosophical, friend was dead. Aristotle appointed him the 
executor of his last wishes in his The few remaining frag- 
ments of their letters speak the language of unhesitating mutual 
trust. We may infer that Aristotlelmd his circle were at one 
with the political intentions of Macedon, since during the years 
334/23 Antipater was governing the domestic affairs of Greece 
with authority virtually absolute. 

The Macedonian party at Athens, which was particularly 
strong among the rich, could now come forth into the open with- 
out danger. Mutual distrust had assumed frightful proportions 
among the dtizeniy, and it was stiU easy for the nationalists 
to stage and win oratorical contests like that between Demo- 
sthenes and Aeschines about the crown, and thereby to get the 
masses tempotaiily on their side. They were powerless, however, 
against the Macedonian lances, and they no longer had the sup- 
port of the educated, to whose indifference, in fact.the shipwreck 
of Demosthenes’ efforts was mamly due. To the intellectual 
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drdes it was a distinct gain to have the moral support of a 
school directly connected with the Macedonian administration. 
Popular orators like Lycurgus and Demosthenes could not 
prevail against the ethical and intellectual ascendancy of the 
new arrivals, and could not impute treachery or corruption to 
men who were not Athenians. It was nowhere possible to con- 
vict them of directly political purposes ; their influence in educat- 
ing a new group functioned more through their tacit rejection 
of Demosthenic nationalism than through any politick pro- 
gramme. With his fine sensibility for such things Aristotle always 
carefully avoided touching the sore spot of Athenian pride, or 
letting fall any sharp remark about Demosthenes and his party, 
objectionable as they doubtless were to him. Not until years 
later does the Lyceum dare to reveal its private opinion in the 
biting expressions of Theophrastus and of Demetrius of Phale- 
rum on the style and delivery of Demosthenes as a popular 
orator. Aristotle was not, of course, shortsighted enough to hold 
Demosthenes responsible for the war of Chacronea, as Aeschines 
and his followers did. The only remark of his that is preserved 
about Demosthenes rejects this view — ^but nothing could be 
falser than to make this a reason for supposing that he had some 
understanding of Demosthenes’ position. The group of intel- 
lectuals in the Lyceum, though not in the least cosmopolitan, 
were resigned, all the more so because they had no confidence 
in Alexander's almost fantastic reconstructions of the world, 
and refused to consider fraternization of races or fusion with 
Asiatics, .^istotle stood over the Greek nation like a troubl ed 
physician ^ihe Oedsiue ol his patient. Uemosthenes and the 
nationalists could not dHd'efe'thnd ah altltt tdg'ttlus roote d in the 
recSghltlSh of the blttef truth. T hey saw in Aristotl e'sH ^hooir ' 
a Macedoiiian secret-service Bureau!* — — — 

'I'nere is Rtrs cho e l-of learning o f w hich we have so complete 
a picture as the Lyceum. The very lectures that were given 
there are mostly preserved to us in the writings of Aristotle. 

^ This was certainly Bemostbenes' view. Only he did not dare to say it 
aloud, as bis nephew Demochares did when defending the decree of Sophocles 
(307/6). This decree abolished the pro-Macedonian schools of philosophy after 
the liberation of Athens by Demetrius the Besieger. For the slanders about 
Aristotle ai\d his followers in the fragments of Demochares see Baiter-Suppe, 
Or. AU., vol. ii, pp. 341 fi. 
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Athenian law forbade foreigners to acquire land in Attica, and 
yet later on we find Theophrastus in possession of a property 
consisting of a large garden containing a sanctuary of the Muses 
(in accordance with the precedent of the Academy), an altar, 
and several lecture-rooms.* It was in one of these rooms that 
the maps (yfis irspioAoi) were set out on boards (irlvotKes). The 
other instruments of learning, such as the library, must have 
been there too. In the Museum were a statue of Aristotle and 
other oblations. Demetrius of Phalenim, the pupil of Theo- 
phrastus, gave him this land to be his own property (l(2iov), 
although he was a metic. This must have been an act of special 
legal significance, for it was contrary to the constitution. Since 
even under Aristotle the school possessed a great deal of material, 
and in particular a collection of books that can have been housed 
only in a large building, we cannot avoid the conjecture that the 
property later given to Theophrastus was precisely that on which 
Aristotle himself had taught. Demetrius preserved it for the 
school because the memory of the founder clung to that plot 
of ground. The actual gift, however, must have been made 
out in Theophrastus’ name, since in his will he bequeathes the 
Peripatos to the school with these words, ‘The garden and tlxe 
walk and the houses adjoining the garden, all and sundry, I 
give and bequeath to such of our enrolled friends as may wish 
to study literature and philosophy there in common, since it is 
not possible for all men to be Mways in residence, on condition 
that no one alienates the property or devotes it to his private 
use, but so that they hold it like a temple in joint possession and 
live, as is right and proper, onterms of familiarity andfriendship.'* 

These beautiful words show that the spirit that Aristotle had 
planted in the school was stiU living there. Their common life 
was regulated according to definite rules. As a symbol of their 
community they had regular monthly social gatherings, either 
to eat or to drink. Later, in the will of Strato, we find listed 
along with the library the tableware for the banquets, linen, and 
drinking-cups.3 These must have become more complete with 
each succeeding generation ; for during the leadership of Lyco 

* Diog. L.V. 39. The society therefore formed a fraternity (eioeo;) dedicated 
to the cult of the Muses. 

* Diog. L. V. 52. 


3 Diog. L, V. 62. 
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there were complaints that the poorer students could no longer 
take part in the feasts, because there was too much luxury. 
Aristotle himself wrote codes for the drinking and for the feast- 
ing (v6noi ounTroTiKoi and v6poi truo-cnTiKoi), as Xenocrates 
and Speusippus did for the Academy. These regulations played 
a not inconsiderable part in the philosophic schools.^ 

The lectures were also regulated. Tradition informs us that 
Aristotle gave his more difficult and philosophical lectures in 
the morning, and that in the afternoon he spoke to a larger 
public on rhetoric and dialectic. In addition to his there were 
lectures by the older disciples, such as JTheophrastus and 
EudemuSj^ J^e do not hear of many disci^es of Aristotle by 
nme, butwhat Greek is there who wrote during the next hun- 
dred years on natural science, on rhetoric, on literature, or on 
the history of civilization, and was not called a Peripatetic? 
Lavish as the grammarians are with this title, it is easy to see 
that the intellectual influence of the school soon extended over 
the whole Greek-speaking world. We find scarcely any names 
of Athenians among the famous Peripatetics; a large part of 
the students must have come from other cities. In the Lyceum 
Plato’s communal life or ov/jijv became a university in the 
modem sense, an organization of sciences and of courses of study. 
The students, though still calling themselves ‘friends’, foUowing 
Hato’s pleasant custom, were constantly coming and going, 
because, as Theophrastus says with a trace of resignation, ‘it 
is .not possible for all men to be always in residence’. One thing, 
however, remained common to the new school and to the 
Academy: its inner order was, just like the idea of the Platonic 
community, an expression of the quintessential nature and mind 
of its creator. The organization of the Peripatetic school is a 
reflection of Aristotle’s nature, the act of a single guiding mind 
whose will lives in its members. 

We usually do not make sufficiently dear to ourselves that 
Aristotle was not one of those great philosophical authors who 
bequeath their work to posterity in literary form, and really 
begin to live only when they are dead, since the written word 
works for them. The series of literary works in Plato's style that 

* For 'Uto external organiaatioii of the Peripatetic society and the election 
of officers see 'Wilamowitz, Antigonos von Karystos, p. *64. 
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he published during his earlier years was apparently mostly 
completed by the time he began to teach at Athens ; at any rate 
the more important dialogues bebng to a much earlier period, 
and it is hardly to be supposed that during these years he once 
more occupied himself by the way, in a more or less playful 
manner, with composing little conversations. He was now more 
than ever absorbed in teaching. The treatises that we possess 
are the groundwork of his living influence on his pupils. In the 
PhaeArus Plato tells us that the written word is useless in the 
transmission of real scientific knowledge. We have believed 
only too long that we could disregard this view, fundamental 
though it be to the comprehension of the dialogues ; and only 
now do we begin to see that it has its basis in the actual relation 
obtaining between literary production and oral teaching in 
Plato’s Academy, and that every general view of the dialogues 
that does not see them on the background of this comprehensive 
pedagogical activity represents a displacement of the centre of 
gravity.' With Aristotle the situation is different once again. 
Here we have a gradually increasing paralysis of the desire for 
literary creation, until finally he is wholly wrapped up in teach- 
ing. The vast sum of his life is to be found neitlier in the 
treatises nor in the dialogues. It lies in his living influence on 
his pupils, rooted not in Plato’s Eros but in the desire to know 
and to teach. When separated from their creator and his voice 
the treatises could not and did not produce any independent 
effect. Even the Peripatetic school was unable to understand 
them once the immediate pupils of Aristotle were no longer there 
to interpret, and on the early Hellenistic age this giant mass of 
knowle^e and reflection had an amazingly insignifieant influ- 
ence. Not until the first century before Christ were the treatises 
disinterred, but even then the Greek professors of philosophy 
in Athens did not understand them.* When the laborious work 
of the commentators, continued for centuries, had once more 
rendered visible these mighty thought-structures, which had 
come within a hairbreadth of being lost to posterity for ever, 
Aristotle at last began to be for the second time the master of 
the schools. At last people began to understand that they must 
not confine themselves to such of his writings as shone with the 

I See my Eta. Mstaph, Arist., p. 140. * Cic. Top. I. 3. 
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crown of literary fame, but must learn to see the real man at 
work in the unpublished treatises, in order to catch the last 
shimmer of the individuality of a mind so niggardly towards 
posterity and so profuse towards its own surroundings. Thus 
Aristotle has become, quite contrary to his own intention, the 
teacher of all nations. This mission to all times and places stands 
in vivid contrast to his personal influence and desire, which dis- 
played the genuine Greek concentration on the here and now, 
and focused all his powers on his immediate circle. Teaching 
like Aristotle’s has never been seen again. To the Greeks it was- 
something absolutely new, and, with the age of the great philo- 
sophic schools just beginning, it started a new epoch. Stoics, 
Epicureans, Academics, all laid more weight on oral teaching 
than on literary self-expression. 

Aristotle’s relations with Alexander cannot be traced to the 
end. The memoir On Colonization, with its dialogue-like sub- 
title Alexander, proves that they continued unbroken down to 
the time when die king was establishing cities in Egypt and 
Asia. They cannot, however, have remained unaffected by the 
fate of Callisthenes, which overtook him in the year 327.* 
This nephew of Aristotle's had been his pupil during his stay 
in Assos and also at Pella. Afterwards, immediately before 
Alexander’s departure for Asia, he had helped him to draw up 
the list of Delphic victors. He then joined the king’s head- 
quarters, with the approval of his uncle. From the beginning 
it was undoubtedly his intention to record the king's deeds. His 
glorification of Alexander in the work that he dedicated to him, 
like his panegyric on Hermias, betrays the fact that his interest 
in his subject was not that of the true historian, but weis rather 
of a personal nature. He thought himself into Alexander's mind 
with philosophical persistence, but he did not always reach the 
undistorted truth. He was no student of human nature. He 
was a scholar of fine literary taste, a philosopher with a keen 
intelligence, and not without talent as an orator, especially in 
extempore speaking, but as Aristotle himself declared he was 
devoid of natural common sense. Although he was a personal 
adherent of the king, and constantly defended him in his history 
against the opposition of the old Macedonian nobility, who dis- 

* See Jacoby on ’Callisthenes’ In Pauly-Wiasowa, vol. x, 0. 1674. 
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trusted his policy towards Asiatics, he nevertheless managed, 
by an untimely display of philosophic dignity on the question 
of obeisance, to bring upon himselt the unfortunate suspicion 
of conspiracy with that very opposition, and thus to incur the 
displeasure of the king. His position at the court had presum- 
ably always been isolated, since he belonged neither to the party 
of the Macedonian military nobility nor to the Greek literary 
scandalmongers who swarmed at headquarters, but depended 
exclusively on the personal favour of the king. When that was 
withdrawn he was helpless against the intrigues of the rest. It 
is now certain that the men immediately surrounding the king 
afterwards thought it expedient to conceal some of the circum- 
stances attending Callisthenes’ fall. His guilt was by no means 
established by normal process of law, and his execution was one 
of the autocratic acts that Alexander committed at that time, 
when the extreme tension of Ixis mental and physical powers 
sometimes led to volcanic outbursts of terrible passion even 
against his nearest friends. Though we may draw the veil of 
pity over these inhumanities they could not but cloud Aristotle's 
memory of the king and extinguish the feeling for him in his 
heart. He tried to preserve his spiritual balance by being just, 
inexorably just even with regard to the shortcomings of his 
nephew. The filthiness of human nature insisted on believing 
in antiquity that Alexander's early death was due to poison 
administered at the instigation of Aristotle. That was not the 
philosopher's character, but the cup of kingly friendship had 
certainly been embittered by a poisonous drop. 

Aristotle's stay at Athens still depended solely on Alexander. 
When in the year 323 the news came of the latter’s dfeath, this 
time no one would believe it; but when it was finally confirmed 
there was no holding the nationalist party. The sole protection 
of the friends of Macedon had been Antipater, but he, too, like 
Aristotle, had lost the confidence of the king during the last 
years, and was at that moment on the march through Asia 
Minor towards Babylon. He had been bidden to the court, to 
remain for the future under the king’s eye. Aristotle avoided 
the'sudden overflow of nationalist hate and the attacks of the 
Demosthenic party by fleeing to Chalcis in Euboea. . T he parental 
property of his dead mother was there, and there he remained 
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during the follovring months until his own death. An ailection 
of the stomach from which he suffered put an end to his life 
shortly afterwards, in his sixty-third year. It seems that he was 
aware of the approach of death, for the will that we possess was 
drawn up in Chalcis.* He was not spared the news that the 
Delphians, who had accorded him honours for his list of P3rthian 
victors, were revoking them now that his royal patron was dead ; 
but even the confusions of this time could not permanently 
disturb the peace of his soul, specially sensitive though he was 
to man's misfortunes.* 

A word about his private life during these last years. His 
guardian Proxenus and his fostermother had long been dead. 
He had adopted their son Nicanor and made himself a father 
to him. Nicanor was an oflScer on Alexander’s staff. In the 
year 324 the king sent him to Greece as the bearer of an important 
message. He it was who had to announce to the Hellenes 
assembled at Olympia for the national festival that Alexander 
claimed divine honours. By his will Aristotle bequeathed to 
Nicanor the hand of his daughter lythias, who was still a minor, 
a child of the long dead Pythias. After the death of his wife he 
had taken a certain Herpyllis into his house, by whom he had 
a son called Nicomadius. In his will he is careful to provide 
faithfully for them all, and also for his students. There is some- 
thing affecting in the spectacle of the exile putting his affairs 
in order. He is constantly calling to mind his home in Stagira 
and the lonely house of his parents far away, the figures of his 
foster parents, his only brother Arinmestus, whom he lost early, 
and his mother, whom he could picture only as he had seen her 
when a child. His desire is that his mortal remains be not 
divided from the bones of his wife Pythias, as was also her last 
wish. Between the lines of the sober practical dispositions in this 
last document we read a strange language, such as is not to he 
found in the wills of the other heads of the Peripatetic school, 

I It t^eals oi Cbalds and Stagira as being Uie only possible places for 
Herpyllis to live, and does not mention Athens (Diog. L. V. 14) . It also regards 
as nncertain where Aristotle is to be buried (V. 16), which would undoubtedly 
have been different if the arrangements had been made at Athens during quiet 
times. 

> Frg. 666 in Rose (letter to Antipater) : 'About the voting at Delphi and 
their dq>iiving me of my honours my feeling is that I am sony but not 
extremely sorry.' The tone of this fragment is very genuine. 
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which are also preserved. It is the warm tone of true humanity, 
and at the same time the sign of an almost terrif3dng gulf 
between him and the persons by whom he was surrounded. These 
words were written by a lonely man. A trace of this remains in 
an extremely moving confession that he makes in a letter of this 
last period, words that have an inimitably personal fragrance. 
'The more solitary and isolated I am, the more I have come to 
love myths.’ Within the noisy house there sits an old man living 
entirely to himself, a hermit, to use his own expression, a self 
withdrawn into itself, a person who in his happy moments loses 
himself in the profound wonderland of myth.i His austere and 
reserved personality, carefully hidden from the outside world 
behind the immovable ramparts of learning, here reveals itself 
and raises the veil of its secret. As with most ancient person- 
alities, we know just enough of Aristotle’s to realize that we 
cannot really know anything about it. So much, however, we 
do see. that this full life was not exhausted, as a superficial eye 
might suppose, by all its science and research. His 'theoretic 
life’ was rooted in a second life, hidden and profoundly personal, 
from which that ideal derived its force. The picture of Aristotle 
as nothing but a scientist is the reverse of the truth. This was 
precisely the age in which the self began to be emancipated from 
the chains of the objective side of life, when it felt more con- 
sciously than ever before that it could not be satisfied with 
external creation alone. At this time the private side of life 
withdrew from the turmoil of action into its quiet comer and 
made itself at home there. The private side of individuals 
also awoke and locked the door against uninvited guests. The 
absolutely objective form in which Aristotle always presented 
himself to the outside world was already based on a conscious 
separation of personal from externalized activities. Only a little 
later the rapidly swelling torrent of subjectivity burst its dam 

' Fig. 668 in Rose. According to Aristotle myth and philosophy are closely 
connected. This 'was a problem that he took over from Hato. Mttaph. A 2, 
982’’ 17: 'A man who is puzzled and wonders thinks himseli ignorant. Hence 
even the lover of myth is in a sense a lover of Wisdom, for the myth is composed 
of wonders.' It is of course one thing to see dements of philosophy in the 
love of myth, and another when the philosopher, as Aristotle does in this 
fragment, indulges himself by retumii^ at the end of his long struggle with 
the problems to the half-hidden, illogical, obscure, but suggestive, language 
of myth. 

380 > 
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and swept all fixed objects away into the rhythm of its own 

inward movement. 

The bust that recent research recognizes as being really 
Aristotle’s shows a very individual head.* The artist has done 
his work in a somewhat conventionally refined manner, but in 
spite of that it has a speakingly vivid personality. As in the 
famous head of Euripides, the thinker is revealed by the hair 
hanging over the powerful forehead in thin and sparse locks. The 
artist has not stopped, however, at such more or less typical 
features in his effort to grasp his subject’s individuality. From 
the side we are stmck by the contrast between the chin jutting 
out beneath a tightly closed mouth, giving an expression of 
indomitable energy, and the critical, contemplative, perfectly 
level gaze of the eyes, directed towards some fixed point out- 
side the man and strangely unconscious of the passion and move- 
ment portrayed in the lower half of the face. The intensity of 
that penetrating vision is almost disquieting. The whole coun- 
tenance gives an impression of highly cultivated intelligence, 
but from the very first instant this is subordinate to the expres- 
sion of strained and earnest attention that embraces all the 
features. The control of the intellect is evident throughout. 
Only round the mocking mouth there plays a shadow of suffer- 
ing — ^the sole element of the involuntary that this visage reveals. 

In conclusion we may place here a translation of his will. It 
transports us directly into the human atmosphere in which he 
lived.* 

'AH will be well; but, in case anything should happen, Aristotle has 
made these dispositions. Antipater is to be executor in all matters and 
in general; but, until Nicanor shall arrive, Aristomenes, Timarchus, 
Hipparchus, Dioteles and (if he consent and if circumstances permit him) 
Theophrastus shall take charge as well of Herpyllis and the children as of 
the property. And when the girl [his daughter Pythias] shall be grown 
up she shall be given in marriage to Hicanor ; but if anything happen to 
the girl (which heaven forbid and no such thing will happen) before her 
marriage, or when she is married but before there are childr^, Hicanor 
diaU have full powers, both with regard to the child and with regard to 
everything else, to administer in a manner worthy both of himself and 
of us. Hicanor shall take charge of the girl and of the boy Nicomachus as 

1 Studniczka, Eitt Bilinis des Aristoteies, Leipzig, igo8. (Ddcanatspro- 
gramnu) 

* Diog. L. V. II. S, B. Hicks's translation (];x>eb Qassical Library). 
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he shall think fit in all that concerns them as if he were father and 
brother. And if anything should happen to Nicanor (which heaven 
forbid I) either before he marries the girl, or when he has married her but 
before there are children, any arrangements that he may make shall be 
valid. And if Theophrastus is willing to live with her, he shall have the 
same rights as Nicanor. Otherwise the executors in consultation with 
Antipater ^all administer as regards the daughter and the boy as seems 
to them to be best. The executors and Nicanor, in memory of me and of 
the steady affection which Herpyllis has borne towards me, shall take 
care of her in every other respect and, if she desires to be married, shall 
see that she be given to one not unworthy ; and besides what she has 
already received they shall give her a talent of silver out of the estate and 
three handmaids whomsoever she shall choose besides the maid she has 
at present and the man-servant Pyrrhaeus ; and if she chooses to remain 
at Chalcis, the lodge by the garden, if in Stagica, my father’s house. 
'Wliichever of these two houses she chooses, the executors shall fumi^ 
with such furniture as they think proper and as Herpyllis herself may 
approve. Nicanor ^aH take charge of the boy Myrmex, that he be taken 
to his own friends in a manner worthy of me with the property of his 
which we received. Ambrads shall be given her freedom, and on my 
daughter’s marriage shall receive 500 drachmas and the maid whom she 
now has. And to Thale shall be given, in addition to the maid whom she 
has and who was bought, a thousand drachmas and a maid. And Simon, 
in addition to the money before paid to him towards another servant, 
shall either have a servant purchased for him or receive a further sum of 
money. And'^cho, Philo, Olympius, and his child shall have their 
freedom when my daughter is married. None of the servants who waited 
upon me shall be sold but they shall continue to be employed ; and when 
they arrive at the proper age they shall have their freedom if they deserve 
it. My executors shall see to it when the images which GryUion has been 
commissioned to execute are finished, that they be set up, namely that of 
Nicanor, that of Proxenus, which it was my intention to have executed, 
and that of Nicanor's mother; also they shall set up the bust which has 
been executed of Arimnestus, to be a memorial of him seeing that he died 
childless, and shall dedicate my mother’s statue to Demeter at Nemea or 
wherever they think best. And wherever they bnry me, there the bones 
of Pythias shall be laid, in accordance with her own instructions. And to 
commemorate Nicanor’s safe return, as I vowed on his behalf, they shall 
set up in Stagira stone statues of life size to Zeus and Athena the Saviours.* 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE ORGANIZATION OF RESEARCH 

y^RiSTOTLE’s second stay in Athens was thfijcnlmination of his 
/AdeveTopment. "It was Eis maturity ; he completed his doc- 
trinie^md functioned g.s the head of a grea^chopl. Since scholars 
have long recogniited a connexion between the extant writings 
and his activity as a lecturer, while on the other hand they have 
supposed that only during this last period was he actually 
lecturing, they have naturally concluded that all the treatises 
were composed during this time, and have swallowed without 
misgiving the awkward consequence of their inference, namely 
that the whole composition must have been crowded into the 
short space of thirteen years. We cannot put the reigning view 
more briefly than it has been expressed by Zeller, who is still 
reckoned an authority on these questions: Tf, then, the view 
already indicated as to the d^tination of these texts for his 
scholars, their connexion with his teaching, and the character 
of their cross-references be right, it follows that all of them wMsf 
have been composed during his final sojourn in Athens’.* 

Our inqmry into the sojourn at Assos has made it imnecessary 
to say more about the untenability of this view, and it also makes 
it possible to get a clearer notion of the special significance of 
Aristotle's last period within his whole development. Now that 
we have succeeded in determining the spirit and direction of his 
work during the middle years, we see that the last phase, that 
in Athens, was very clearly distinguidied from the preceding. 
Bold speculation and extensive empirical investigation, which 
according to the previous view were both compressed into a 
narrow space in the last period, now become separated in time. 
The foundations of his philosophy were complete by the middle 

I Zeller, Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics, vol. i, p. 155. Cf. Bernays, 
Die Dialoge des Aristoteles, p. 128; 'All the surviving works belong to the last 
period of Aristotle’s life; and even if the little that has been ascertained about 
their chronological rdations to each other were ever to be increased by fortu- 
nate discoveries, the nature of their content excludes all hope that even the 
earliest of them could ever be early enough to show us Aristotle still working 
at bis system ; at all points it presents itself to us as complete ; nowhere do we 
see the builder building.' 
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period — taking ‘philosophy’ in the narrow sense in which it is 
always used by the expositors, and therefore excluding his 
gigantic researches in the sciences of nature and of man. He 
began his philosophical development by following Plato ; he then 
went on to criticize him ; but in his third period there appeared 
something totally new and original. He turned to the empirical 
investigation of details, and by consistently carrying out his 
conception of form he became in this sphere the creator of a 
new type of study. For the present we will not ask what is the 
relation between this line of work and the philosophy of the 
preceding stage, nor how far the one completes the other and 
how far it goes beyond it. We must begin by establishing the 
fact as such, namdy that while the central philosophical dis- 
ciplines only received during this period certain alterations 
characteristic of the spirit of the new direction that his work was 
taking, it was the wide field of nature and history in which he 
was really productive. The main proof of this lies in the recently 
discovered pap3nri and inscriptions; but their necessary con- 
sequences for the history of his development have not yet been 
drawn. 

An honorific inscription dug up in the year 1895 records the 
decision of the Delphians ‘to praise and crown’ Aristotle and his 
nephew Calhsthenes in gratitude for thar having established a 
complete list of the ytinners at the P3dhian games from tire earliest 
times to the present.* Such a list had of comrse necessitated very 
extensive researches among the archives, researches which must 
have been significant for the history of culture and literature as 
well. In this work Aristotle was, so far as we can see, breaking 
new ground. It cannot have taken place very early in view of 
the co-operation of his nephew, who had been his disciple at 
Assos and at PeUa (above, p. 318) ; nor yet after 334, when Callis- 
thenes went to Asia with Alexander. It was probably in con- 
nexion with his history of the Sacred War that Calhsthenes 
obtained access to the archives of the Delphic priests, in order 
to study the sources for the struggles and negotiations with the 
Phocians, which could not be done elsewhere. That the actual 
date of the List of Pythian Winners was about 33S/4, shortly 
before Calhsthenes’ departure for Asia, is shown by the mason’s 
> Ditteaberger, Syttoge^, p. 485. 
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bill for cutting a stone record of this list, which is preserved and 
bears the name of the Delphic archon Caphis (331/0). It was a 
laborious piece of work, amounting, by recent calculations, to a 
tablet of about 60,000 words. It can be none other than the list 
of Aristotle and CaUisthenes, the chiselling of which apparently 
continued through several years.* It follows that this list was 
drawn up towards the end of the Macedonian period or at the 
beginning of tlie Athenian. 

To the same period belong Aristotle’s great antiquarian 
researches into the competitions at the great Dionysia and the 
Lenaea, and his Didascaliae, records of the dramatic perform- 
ances at Athens, which later formed the framework of the 
chronology used by the Alexandrine historians of literature for 
their history of the classical theatre, and are still the foundation 
of all we know about the dat^ when the pieces were played. 
These researches, fundamental for the history of Greek litera- 
ture, were undoubtedly suggested by Aristotle’s philosophical 
study of the problems of poetics. The immense collection of 
material comes after the philosophical study, for the lost dia- 
logue On Poets certainly goes back to early days. Here again 
the new element is the amplification of conceptual treatment 
by means of the study of historical and chronological detail. 
These researches can only have been made on the spot, in the 
archives of the archon, and therefore either prior to the death 
of Plato or after 335. The analogy of Aristotle’s other works of 
this sort, however, clearly indicates that they belong to the late 
period, and it is very obvious of itself that the preliminary 
investigations, which would have been impossible without the 
permission of the government, were made in connexion with the 
civic refonn of the theatre that Lycurgus, the maker of the new 
stone theatre at Athens, imdertook towards the end of the 
thirties.* Just as he arranged for state copies of all the old 

' Cf. Homolle in Bulletin de carrespondance hettinique, vol. xxii, p. 631. 

* Aristotle’s interest in the development of the main literary forms, especially 
tragedy and comedy, which the past-Aristotelian Peripatetics extended to 
further classes (as appears from Horace, Are. Poet. 73, 375), is revealed in the 
fragments of his Victories preserved on an inscription (C.I.A. II. 971), which 
mention the first performance of k^coi or revels. Unlike the Didascaliae this 
work arose not out of Aristotle's interest in the history of the theatre but merely 
out of the Athenian state's official interest in the persons and tribes of the 
winning backets and producers. Hence it clearly proves the connexion between 
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tragedies and monuments to the classical masters, as well as 
providing for regular revivals of their plays, so must he have 
been the man who set up in stone at the back of the Porch, 
behind the theatre of Dionysus, the record of all dramatic 
competitions since the end of the sixth century. The catalogues 
of Aristotle’s writings also mention a work comparable to the 
list of Pythian winners on the winners at the Olympian games, 
following in the path first trodden by the sophist Hippias of 
Elis. Of this nothing is known. Presumably it was (Erectly 
suggested by the Pythian list ; if so it must also belong to the 
second stay in Athens. 

It can be shown, as we have previously remarked, that the 
same conclusion is probably true also of that tremendous under- 
taking, the collection of 158 constitutions. The sole time when 
the philosopher could command the external aids necessary for 
such an extensive work, which must have employed a very large 
number of researchers, was while he was head of a great school 
within which he could train fellow-workers suited to his purpose. 
The sojourn at the court of Pella is not a conceivable alternative, 
for, while he had financial support there, he could not have 
found the necessary assistants. The ConstiMion of Athens, 
which was recovered at the beginning of the nineties and forms 
the first book of the collection, coming from Aristotle’s own pen, 
gives in the specially copious material of Attic history an example 
of the method to be adopted throughout the whole work. The 
temporal references show that it was not published before 329/8.* 
The work on the other constitutions, of which, thanlB to 


these researches and Lycurgus’ civic reform of the theatre. On ^efiiiascaliae 
see Jachmann, De Aristotelis Didoicaliis (Dissertation), Gottingen, 1909. 

> For some time after the discovery of the Constitvivm of Athens much 
unnecessary dust was raised about its date as well as about its genuineness. 
Toir detected the truth at once in his 'Date of the Constitution of Athens' 
{Athenaeum No. 3302, cf. Classical' Review, vol. v, 3, p. 119). The date of com- 
position is limited in the backward direction by the mention of the archon 
Cephisophon (329/8), and forwards by the mention in chapter 46 of the build- 
ing of triremes and quadiiremes but not of qninqueremes, which, however, are 
spoken of in C.I.A. II. 809 d go as existing and are there taken over from the 
previous official year. It follows from this inscription that the decision to buUd 
quinqueremcs, of which Aristotle is unaware, must have been taken at the 
latest in 326. Hence the Constiiuticn of Athens was written between 329/8 and 
327/6. See Wilamowitz, Aristoteles und A then, vol. i, p. 211, n. 43. I pass over 
the completely mistaken attempts to put the work back into the fifties. 
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unusually numerous fragments, we still possess a variegated 
picture, cannot therefore have been done before Aristotle’s last 
years, if, indeed, it was completed at all during his life. 

With this colossal compilation, the result of careful and 
detailed work based on local source-material, Aristotle reached 
his point of greatest distance from the philosophy of Plato. The 
individual is now almost an end in itself. The same character 
appears stiU more clearly in the purely literary and philological 
Homeric Problems, the number of the books of which, as col- 
lected by the editors, was probably six ; they lead up to Alex- 
andrian interpretation and criticism, and together with the 
foundation of poetics, of the chronology of literature, and of the 
study of the personality of poets, they have made Aristotle 
the creator of philology, which his pupil’s pupil, Demetrius of 
Phalerum, afterwards carried over to Alexandria. We can prove 
that the AiKoticbpora •rrdAecov or Pleas of the Cities also belongs to 
this late period (and thus make it fairly probable that the Bar- 
barian Customs does so too) by means of a fragment mentioning 
the expedition of Alexander of Molossus to southern Italy, where 
he met his death. Aeschines in his speech on the crown refers 
to this death as bemg a very recent event, and hence it falls at 
the end of the thirties, 330 being the year usually assigned.* 

The above-mentioned works represent a scientific t3^e of 
exact research into the real world that was something absolutely 
new and pioneer in the Greek world of the time. Even Demo- 
critus cannot be compared with it. Freed from the Platonic way 
of thinking, Aristotle herewith became the hero of the line of 
universal inquirers that began with the Alexandrine philology 
of Callimachus and Aristarchus and has'perpetuated itself every 
few centuries since the Renascence in isolated outstanding 
figures such as Scaliger. He far surpasses all his successors, how- 
ever, in the originality of method that enabled him to fore- 
shadow the science of future millennia — ^the method of appl3dng 
the principle of form to the details of reality, the idea of the 
,uni/omity of nature — and in the complexity of genius by which 

* Arist. fig. 614 in Rose. Aesch. Ctes. 242. The expedition of Alexander 
the Molossian is mentioned in the Pleas as a historical example, and is obviously 
already past. The Customs, -with its ethnological, antiquarian, and mytho- 
logical interest, ^onld belong to the same period of study. It is the counter- 
part of the Constitutions. 
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he spanned not merely the history and theory of culture but also 
the opposite hemisphere of natural science. 

In natural science, again, the work of his last period reveals 
him as the master not so much of philosophy as of 'history’ in 
the Greek sense of the word, which includes the detailed study 
of nature and natural life as weE as the knowledge of human 
events. We have been accustomed of ofd to take his scientific 
works as all of a piece, and to put the History of Animals, and 
the books on the Paris and on the Generation of Animals, into 
the same series as the Physics, the work On the Heavens, and 
that On Coming-to-be and Passing-away. We should certainly 
hesitate, however, to assert that the Problems were early, since 
the collection as we have it is not identical with Aristotle’s at 
aU, but in part the property of his disciples, who were the 
immediate continuators of the detailed research inaugurated 
in the Peripatos. This makes it very probable that even the 
genuinely Aristotelian problems belong to the late period, as is 
indicated also by the richness of their material and the variety 
of their .special interests. It is really perfectly obvious in itself 
that the celestial mechanics of the work On the Heavens, together 
with the speculative treatment of the fundamental conceptions 
of ‘physics’, were Academic in origin, as we have diown them 
to be, whereas this absorption in details, most of them utterly 
unrelated to philosophy, does not fit the period of speculation. 
But we must go farther still. The History of Animals itself 
belongs in intellectual structure not to the conceptual t5?pe 
exemplified by the Physics but to the same level as the collec- 
tion of constitutions. As a collection of material its rdation to 
the books on the Parts and on the Generation of Animals, which 
work upon it and inquire into the reasons of the phenomena that 
it contains, is exactly the same as that of the coEection of 
constitutions to the late, empirical books of the Politics. It 
provides them with a substratum. Hence it is with’ the History 
of Animals just as with th&Problems ; this work shows the clearest 
traces of different authors; the last books are by younger 
members of the school, who appear as continuing, completing, 
and even correcting and criticizing, the work of the master. 
Probably the task was organized just like that of coUecting the 
constitutions, the work being distributed among various persons 
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right from the start. What part Aristotle himself took in it can 
hardly be determined with certainty now. The description of 
the vegetable world, which is very closely connected with that 
of the animal, was assigned to Theophrastus, who carried it 
through on his own. It can scarcely be true, as has sometimes 
been asserted, that the History of Animals would be conceivable 
apart from the discoveries made by Alexander's expedition. 
The information it contains about the habits of animals at that 
time unknown in Greece, such as elephants, presupposes the 
experiences of the march to India, and there are certainly 
numerous other passages where the influence of this enormous 
extension of Greek knowledge is still concealed from us. How 
great was the profit of the Asiatic expeditions to Theophrastus’ 
botany is made dear in Bretzl’s admirable though not final 
work.* Thus all indications point to a late date for the origin of 
the philosopher’s zoological works. We must not project this 
whole organization of specialized research backwards into the 
Academy ; that would give a completely illusory picture. It has 
been shown above that the Resemblances of Speusippus, though 
mainly concerned with plants, .did not contain botanical studies 
in the manner of Theophrastus but material for the method of 
division by genus and spedes as recommended by Plato in his 
later days in the Sophist and the Statesman and as actually 
practised in the Academy merely for the sake of the logic of 
dassification and not out of any interest in particular things and 
the conditions of their lives.* We can dearly detect, in Aristotle's 

* M. Bretzl, Botonisehe Forschmgen des Altxandenugs, Leipzig, 1903, 

* In the first hook On the Parts of Animats , which contains a general metho- 
dological introduction, the significance of which for the aim of Aristotle’s latest 
researches must be evaluated hereafter, he contrasts his point of view In detail 
(cc. 2-4) with the Academic method of division. The principle of dichotomy 
as put forward by Plato in the Sophist and the Statesman and afterwards applied 
to particular natural kinds by his disciples, especially Speusippus, is there 
sharply ciiticiaed both from the standpoint of logic and also as being useless in 
the construction of a real zoology, if one is to avoid tearing related species 
asunder. It is true that even in the early Topics (VI. 6, 144'’ 32) he criticizes 
certain superficialities of Academic division from the logical point of view, but 
this sort of contradiction had already arisen within the Academic circle itself, 
as he tells us there. The criticism in the Parts of Animals and at other places in 
the zoological works is totally independent of t^, It arose out of his own long- 
continued positive concern with the actual animal kingdom, and is the upshot 
of his efforts to wrest a new classification from the facts themselves. The 
incconpleteness of this ‘system’, which has often led to the denial of its 
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History of Animals and Theophrastus’ History of Plants, the 
influence of the schematism of this method ; but to suppose that 
its real achievement lay in the classification of animals and 
plants would be wrong. It was far less important in the develop- 
ment of natural science than the fact that here for the first time 
the observation and description of the individual and its life- 
history was being taken absolutdy seriously. It is just here that 
the achievement of Aristotle and his school was so vast, in spite 
of several blunders which, in view of the multiplicity and various 
worth of the sources he had to use, were inevitable while the 
method was in its infancy. The Meteorology will also belong to 
this period as a whole. > The book on the cause of the Nfle’s 
floods, the genuineness of which can no longer be doubted, is a 
particularly interesting case of a special problem in this sphere. 
We can almost see Aristotle at work during this period when he 
communicates to his fellow-workers tlae results of the latest 
observations from tlie upper valley, and ends his account with 
the exclamation : ‘The Nile floods are no longer a problem, for it 
has actually been observed that rains are the cause of the 
swelling.’* 

Very closely connected with the studies of organic nature and 
living things is the set of inquiries that Aristotle undertakes in 
his work On the Soul and in the group of anthropological and 
physiological monographs attached thereto. The mere fact that 
he attaches to psychology the doctrines of perception and colour, 
of memory and recall, of sleep and waking, of dreams, of breath- 
ing, of the motion of living things, of longevity, of youth and age, 
of life and death, reveals a consistently physiological attitude ; 
the starting-point of this series of studies is necessarily psycho- 
logy, because the soul is here conceived as the principle of life. 


existence, is due to its late appearance in Aristotle’s development as a thinker. 
See JUrgen Bona Meyer, Arislolelts' TierAunde, E%n BeHrag ntr Qeschichu der 
Zoologie, Physiologie und alien PMlosophie (Berlin, 1853), pp. 53 and 70 ff. 

* See above, pp. 307-8. 

* I am convinced by Fartsch’s excellent article 'Des Aristoteles Buch liber 

das Steigen des Nil', Abhandlui^en der sichsischen Gesellschaft der Wisssn- 
scHaflen (philosophiscb-historische Klasse), vol. xxvU, p. 333, Leipzig, 1910. The 
original form of the conclusion translated in the text is preserved by Photius 
(odatn iottv. fovepA; firt Cirrffiv ofiSet, see Fartsch, p, 574), 

and is characteristic of Aristotle; cf. Metaph. H 6, 1045*24, 'the question will 
no longer be thought a difficulty'. 
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which is thereafter pursued through all its characteristic mani- 
festations. All sorts of traces ' indicate that the series only 
gradually attained to its present completeness,’ The conjunc- 
tion of these more general physiological preliminaries with the 
zoological works to form a comprehensive picture of the organic 
world, as we now have it, gives us an artistic pedagogical struc- 
ture which did not appear in this form until the last period. 
The question is how far the psychology itself shares in the general 
development that we have already sketched, and whether we can 
discover any data for the constniction of a chronology of this 
work and of the so-called Parva Naturalia. 

In this connexion the third book On the Soul, which contains 
the doctrine of Nus, stands out as peculiarly Platonic and not 
very scientific. This doctrine is an old and permanent element 
of Aristotle’s philosophy, one of the main roots of his meta- 
physics. The treatment of it in this work goes deeply into 
metaphysics. On and around it the psycho-physical theory of 
the soul was subsequently constructed, as it appears, without, 
however, bridging the gulf between the two parts whose intel- 
lectual heritages were so different. It might be objected that 
this twofold character pervades Aristotle’s whole philosophy 
and must have been inherent in it from the beginning. Against 
this view it must be said that the doctrine of Nus was a tradi- 
tional element inherited from Plato, who, however, had no 
psycho-physics or only slight b^innings of one, and that, while 
we find a developed theory of Nus even in the earliest works of 
Aristotle of which we can have exact knowledge, as is consistent 
with the general speculative tendency of his first Platonizing 
philosophy, we do not find any trace of empirical psychology in 
those works. The latter pursuit is entirely his own invention. 
Hence it is certainly not an accident that his ethics, for example, 
is built on a very primitive theory of the soul, namely the 
division of it into a rational and an irrational part. This vener- 
able doctrine, appearing in Aristotle as early as the Protrepticus, 
is simply Plato's. For practical reasons he left it undisturbed 
in later days, although his psychology had advanced a long way 
in the meantime and he no longer recognized parts of the soul 

2 See Brandis, GriechUcjH'dmische PkUosophie, voi. ii b 2, pp, 1192 ff., and 
my article ‘Pas Bneuma im Lykeion', Hermes, vol. xlviii, p; 42. 
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at all. In ethics it remained convenient to work with the old 
ideas, and no errors followed serious enough to vitiate the 
ethical result ; Plato’s old system was ingrained in the founda- 
tions of his ethics for good and all. Nevertheless he thinks it 
necessary to apologize for thus simplifying his problem.' The 
structure of his ethics would probably have been different if, 
when its foundations were being laid, his psychology had already 
reached the level at which we know it. This contrast of levels 
can still be pointed out in definite details. The way in which the 
Eudmus develops Plato’s theory of Recollection, and the belief 
in personal immortality as we find it there and even in the 
dialogue On Philosophy (that is, even at the beginning of 
the middle period), are incompatible with the psycho-physics of 
the work On the Soul as it has come down to us. They presuppose 
the persistence after death of precisely that part of human 
consciousness which according to the philosopher’s later view 
is bound up with the body.® Moreover, we have to recognize 
that the ethics of the middle period, with its theological notion 
of clairvoyance and of prophecy, is still on the same level as the 
dialogue On Philosophy, whereas the work On the Interpretation 
of Dreams, which bdongs to the series of physiological inquiries 
attached to the books On the Soul, represents a complete break 
with this Platonizing view. The state of mind here is completely 
non-ethical and purdy scientific; and more important than the 
fact that Aristotle rejects his previous view is the method on the 
basis of which he rejects it. He even introduces considerations 
drawn from the psychology of animals, a dear sign of the changed 
spirit of this new and completely unmystical attitude.^ Now the 

< In the Eudemian Ethics Aristotle is still confidently basing' his doctrine 
oi virtue on the old schematic diviaon of the soul into 'two parts that share 
in reason' (II. i, 1219'’ 28), just as he does in the ProtrepHcus, which he is here 
following word for word (see above, p. 249). On the other hand, the corre- 
sponding passage of the later version {Eth. Nic. 1 . 13, 1102*23 if.) apolo- 
getically insists that the statesman and the practical man, in order to judge 
questions of virtue correctly, need a minimum (only tbatl) of psychological 
knowledge. 'To refine further is perhaps more laborious than the matters in 
hand demand. Moreover, some points concerning virtue are sufficiently 
explained in the exoteric works, and they should be consulted.' Then comes 
the doctrine, traditional at this point, of the rational and the irrational parts 
of the soul, but with a short reference to the problematic nature of the concep- 
tion of 'parts of the soul'. Accordingly this phrase is purposely avoided in what 
follows. * See above, pp. 50 fi. 

a In this extremely interesting essay Aiistotletriestogiveanatural explanation 
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new spirit is sovereign throu^out the first two dassical books 
of the psychology, with their theory of sense-perception and the 
accompanying view of the soul as the entelechy of the organic 
body. The doctrine of Nm could never have given rise to this. 
Equally epoch-making are the researches in the short physio- 
logical works. It is not a bold inference, but simply an evident 
fact, that they belong to the same late stage of development as 
the work On Interpretation of Dreams, which is inserted among 
them as a monograph on a problem inherited from Plato.* In 
content, in method, in date, and in general outlook, this whole 
complex of researches belongs with the great works on the parts 
and generation of living things. Even if, therefore, the present 
version of the third book On the Soul is uniform and con- 
temporary with the other two and the Parva Naluralia (on 
which I hazard no opinion, because the materials for a decision 
are lacking) , that cannot alter the fact that the ideas about Nus 
are earlier, while the method and the execution of the rest is 
later and belongs to another stage of development — ^in fact, to 
another dimension of thought.* 

Another and no less important creation of Aristotle’s later 
days was the formdation of the history of philosophy and the 
sciences, a great collective work, encyclopaedic in dimensions yet 
uniform in outlook, whose monumental structure first made 

of the phenomenon of dream-divinatiozi bv means of psycho-physiology. He 
does not deny that we sometimes have prevision of the future in the dream- 
state, but he does now deny that this prevision proceeds from metaphysical 
legions. Against the belief in dreams sent by a god there is the fact that neither 
wise nor good men are accustomed to have such dreams, but often precisely 
morally Inferior persons who happen to be physically disposed to them, and 
also the fact that animals too have dreams (a reference to the History of 
Animals, iV, lo, 536** aS). He shows the connexion between what we dream 
and the subconscious or conscious impressions of the waking life, and examines 
in detail the causes of the distortion of images in dreams. For divination in 
the dialogue On Philosophy see above, pp. i6z and in the original ethics 
above, pp, 340-241. 

I It is not illuminating to suppose that Aristotle could have adopted the 
standpoint of scientific psychology in other matters at a time when he was still 
cherishing the mystical view of divination, and that just on this one point 
conservative Platonism was still causing him to compromise. On the contrary, 
bis change of view about divination was simply the logical expression of a 
change in his whole manner of regarding psychic life. 

* Although the Parva Hahtralia deal o^y with the general physiological 
conditions of life, and do not enter into details, their fr^uent mention of prin- 
ciples of classification usual in the zoological works shows clearly that they are 
based on these empirically ascertained 'divitions'. 
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visible to sense that living unity of Itnowledge which the Peri- 
patos embodied. On a view of tiie world-process such as Aris- 
totle’s the history of the gradual advance of human knowledge 
is the grand final theme of learning. With it science attains the 
stage of an historical understanding of the inner teleological law 
of its own being, just as it might that of a plant or an animal. 
It is astounding how he executed this task. It far exceeded the 
powers of a single person, and had to be divided among several 
workers, like the description of political forms or that of organic 
nature. Theophrastus was allotted the history of the physical 
and — ^in the modern sense — ^metaphysical systems, which he 
portrayed in eighteen books. In discussing the development 
of those two modes of thought, inseparably connected in ancient 
times, he gave a systematic arrangement to all the problems 
from Thales and the 'physiologists' down to his own age. Enough 
fragments of tlie work still exist, most of them recovered from 
the late doxographers, to enable us to estimate the compre- 
hensive nature of the comparative history that he produced. It 
could not have been carried out without the aid of Aristotle’s 
library, the first considerable collection of books that we know 
of on European soil, and the documentary trustworthiness of 
the personal researches on which it rested made it antiquity’s 
last word on the subject. In later times it was frequently con- 
tinued and carried down to the then present, selections were 
chosen from it, its contents were compressed into the most 
various forms, until in late antiquity, diluted to the utmost and 
rendered as far as possible mechanical, it was made into an 
introductory textbook for beginners. Besides the Opinions of the 
Physicists there was Eudemus’ history of arithmetic) geometry, 
and astronomy, and presumably also his history of theology. 
The former in particular was an authoritative work throughout 
antiquity, and most of the later statements about the history 
of ancient mathematics go back to it. There was also a history 
of medicine, which Menon was commissioned to write ; an extract 
from it has recently been restored to us on a newly discovered 
papyrus. This whole work on the history of knowledge can have 
arisen only in that late period when the first attempts at a 
history of philosophy, as wefindthem in the early Metaphysics A, 
were continued on the grand scale of the Constitutions, and when 
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specialized inquiries in the field of organic nature had established 
communication with the sphere of medicine. 

Under the leadership of Theophrastus the Peripatetic school 
further cultivated its relations with the more famous of the con- 
temporary schools of medicine, such as that at Cnidus, and later 
on that at Alexandria. Dynastic confirmation was given to these 
relations by the marriage of Aristotle’s daughter Pythias to 
Metrodorus, a representative of the Cnidian school, who taught 
at Athens — no doubt in the Lyceum — ^where the great physician 
Erasistratus was his student. It can be shown that in his writ- 
ing Aristotle makes constant use of medical literature, not 
merely of the Hippocratic kind that flourished in Cos, but even 
more of the Pneumatic physicians of the Sicilian school (Philis- 
tion. Diodes), and this proves that these studies were pursued 
in the Lyceum in connexion with physiology and anthropology. 
Then, too, was collected the pedagogical material treated in the 
medical work Dissections, to which Aristotle often refers in the 
zoological writings. This book was an illustrated, atlas-hke 
work, for figures and drawings are expressly mentioned. The 
fact that such equipment was needed for object-lessons shows 
that there were regular courses of lectures in anatomy and 
physiology; which was not so in Plato’s Academy. Plato’s 
medical studies in the Tiniaeus and his relations with Philistion 
were isolated events. Here again the real organizer, the man 
who made empirical investigation an end in itself, was Aristode. 

To us modems the scientific study of minutiae is no longer 
unfamiliar. We think of it as the fruitful depth of experience 
from which alone genuine knowledge of reality flows. It needs 
a lively hStorical sense, such as is not often found, to realize 
vividly at this time of day how strange and repellent this mode 
of procedure was to the average Greek of the fourth century, 
and what a revolutionary irmovation Aristotle was making. 
Scientific thought had to forge step by step the methods that 
to-day are its securest possession and most commonplace tool. 
The technique of the orderlyobservation of particulars, methodi- 
cally pursued, was learnt from the exact modem medicine of the 
end of the fifth century, and in the fourth century from the 
astronomy of the orientals with their century-long catalogues 
and records. Earlier students of the philosophy of nature had 
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not gone beyond the divinatory explanation of isolated strik- 
ing phenomena. What the Academy had added was, as has been 
said, not the collection and description of particulars, but the 
logical classification of universal genera and species. Plato 
in his later years had, of course, insistently demanded that we 
should not stop half-way in our classifications, but carry on the 
divisions until we came to the indivisible, for the sake of the 
exhaustive completeness that alone could lend certainty to 
the method ; but he was referring only to the species, not to the 
sensible appearances. His indivisible still remained a universal. 
The first person to investigate the sensible as the vehicle of the 
universal (‘immattered form') was Aristotle. This aim was a 
new one even in comparison with the empiricism of the older 
medicine and astronomy. 

He needed unspeakable labour and patience to lead his hearers 
into the new paths. It cost him many efforts of persuasion and 
many biting reprimands to teach the young men, who were 
accustomed to the abstract play of ideas in Attic verbal duel- 
ling, and understood by a liberal education the formal capacity 
to handle political questions with the aid of rhetoric and logic, 
or at best perhaps the knowledge of ‘higher things’ (pertcopa) — 
to teach them to devote themsdves to the inspection of insects 
and earth-worms, or to examine the entrails of dissected animals 
without aestlietic repugnance. In the introduction to his work 
On the Paris of Animals he initiates his hearers into this kind 
of study with an acute exposition of the method, and depicts 
in an impressive manner his new joy in the art of nature and in 
the newly discovered world of secret orderliness.* We repro- 
duce his words here in order that they may receive the attention 
due to them in the history of the mind as Aristotle’s profession 
of his new ideal of studj^g the individual. He speaks of the 
very difierent attractions of high speculation in the Platonic 
sense and of the empiricism recommended by himself. He tries 
to be fair to both, but we can feel on which side lay, if not his 
heart, at any rate his scientific interest, when he was trying to 
impress these ideas on his disciples. They were written at a 
time when the metaphysical and conceptual attitude of his 
early decades, though still forming the constructive framework 
' Part. An. I. 3, 644** as. 

Z 
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of his general view, no longer held any place in his creative 
activity. 

‘Of things constituted by nature some are ungenerated, imperishable, 
and eternal, while others are subject to generation and decay. The 
former are excellent beyond compare and divine, but less accessible to 
knowledge. The evidence that might throw light on them, and on the 
problems which we long to solve respecting them, is furnished but scantily 
by sensation ; whereas respecting perishable plants and animals we have 
abundant information, living as we do in their midst, and ample data 
may be collected concerning all thdr various kinds, if only we are vidUing 
to take sufficient pains. Both departments, however, have their special 
charm. The scanty conceptions to which we can attain of celestial things 
give us, from their excellence, more pleasure than all our knowledge of 
world in which we live ; just as a half glimpse of persons that we love 
is more delightful than a leisurely view of other things, whatever their 
number and dimensions. On the other hand, in certitude and in com' 
pleteness our knowledge of terrestrial things has the advantage. More- 
over, their greater nearness and affinity to us balances somewhat the 
loftier interest of the heavenly things that are the objects of the higher 
philosophy. Having already treated of the celestial world, as far as 
our conjectures could reach, we proceed to treat of animals, without 
omitting, to the best of our ability, any member of the kingdom, however 
ignoble. For if some have no graces to charm the sense, yet even these, 
by disclosing to intellectual perception the artistic spirit that designed 
them, give immense pleasure to all who can trace links of causation, and 
are inclined to philosophy. Indeed, it would be strange if mimic repre- 
sentations of them were attractive, because they disclose the mimetic 
skill of the painter or sculptor, and the original realities themselves were 
not more interesting, to all at any rate who have eyes to discern the 
reasons that determined their formation. We therefore must not recoil 
with childish aversion from the examination of the humbler animals. 
Every realm of nature is marvellous; and as Heraclitus, when the 
strangers who came to visit him found him warming himself at the 
furnace in the kitchen and hesitated to go in, is reported to have bidden 
them nof to be afraid to enter, as even in that kitchen divinities were 
present, so we should venture on the study of every kind of animal 
without distaste ; for each and all will reveal to us something natural and 
something beautiful. Absence of haphazard and conduciveness of every- 
thing to an end are to be found in Nature’s works in the highest degree, 
and the resultant end of her generations and combinations is a form of 
the beautiful. 

‘ If any person thinks the examination of the rest of the animal king- 
dom an unworthy task, he must bold in like disesteem the study of man. 
For no one can look at the primordia of the human frame — blood, flesh, 
bones, vessels, and the like — ^without much repugnance. Moreover, when 
any one of the parts or structures, be it which it may, is under discussion, 
it must not be supposed that it is its material composition to which 
attention is being directed or which is the object of tbe discussion, but 
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the relation of such part to the total form (popffi). Similarly, the true 
object of architecture is not bricks, mortar, or timber, but the bouse ; and 
so the principle object of natural philosophy is not the material elements, 
but their composition, and the totality of the form, independently of 
which they have no esdstence.' 

The words read like a programme for research and instruc- 
tion in the Peripatetic school. They explain to us the spirit 
that reigns in the works of Aristotle’s followers, though these 
men placed metaphysics even more in the background than he 
does here, until it was expressly banished by Strato in the second 
generation. The later development of the school can in fact 
he understood only through the almost exclusively empirical 
interest here expressed by Aristotle in his old age, just as Plato’s 
disciples attached themselves wholly to his later views. Aris- 
totle is not, of course, proposing the complete excision of meta- 
physics and celestial physics. On the contrary, this very passage 
shows that the lectures on the animal world were preceded by 
some in that sphere. It is impossible, however, to mistake the 
complete change in his mood and the displacement of his inner 
centre of gravity as compared with the time when he thought 
of himself primarily as the reviver of Plato's supersensible 
philosophy and the pioneer of a new speculative knowledge of 
God. In his work on metaphysics this study appears, in the true 
Platonic fashion, as the only exact science because the only one 
based on pure Nus ; and though he called it, when he was writing 
the original metaphysics, a science vouchsafed only to divine 
knowledge, he was at the same time expressing his proud 
confidence that reason cannot be too highly thought of by man, 
and that nothing in reality is hidden from its power. How 
different sounds the language of his old age I He no longerspeaks 
of the world of appearances as more knowable to us but to be 
contrasted with the essence of reality, which is more knowable 
naturally. He justifies metaphysics now by means of the ever- 
lasting longing of the human heart to penetrate the mysteries 
of the imperishable and invisible world, and is ready to content 
himself with the merest comer of that hidden trath, while the 
precedence as real science (f| Tfjs fimurfipTis Crtrepoxi^) is nowclearly 
assigned to empirical research. This is the praise of devotion 
to the small, &e confession of allegiance to the study that 
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fulfils its highest achievements in the History of Animals, the 
collection of ConsUtMons, the history of the theatre, and the 
chronicle of the P3d:hian competitions. 

The spiritual bond between the work and purpose of these 
years and the reformed Platonism of the forties is his peculiar 
conception of ‘immattcred form’, which in the passage quoted 
he sets up as the real aim of the study of nature. This idea, from 
being the object of an ontological theory of knowledge, came 
year by year to be rather a living instrument of the most varied 
researches. It now appears, therefore, not with the significance 
of a metaphysical principle— taking 'metaphysical' not in our 
sense but in Aristotle’s— but as the direct object of conceptually 
interpreted experience. In the same way the notion of purpose, 
which is connected with it, is not in itself a metaphysical con- 
ception for Aristotle, but is simply read off from experience. The 
sphere of applicability of the notion of form, therefore, extends 
far beyond tte immanent essences of his metaphysics, the latter 
being restricted, properly speaking, to the entelechies of natural 
things. He explains it in the passage quoted by means of the 
analogy of artistic form. Through this analogy his conception 
of form can be applied to the structures of human culture, which 
are partly of a purely artistic kind, and partly on the borderline 
between conscious spiritual creation and the spontaneous work 
of nature; of the latter kind are the state and all the forms of 
human society and manners of life. By his notion of form he 
bridges the contrast between pure thought and the empirical 
study of individuals, between nature and art. His empiricism 
is not a mechanical amassing of dead material, but the morpho- 
logical articulation of reality. He organizes and overcomes the 
manifold (fiirgipov) of appearances, which Plato simply passes 
over, by ascending from the smallest and most insignificant 
traces of organic form and order to more comprehensive unities. 
Thus he buUds up out of experience the total picture of a world 
whose ultimate efficient and final cause is once more a highest 
form, the form of all forms, creative thought. According to 
Plato the spiritualization of man’s whole life could be attained 
only by turning away the mind from appearances to the arche- 
t3q)e ; according to Aristotle it is in the end identical with the 
specialization of knowledge as here understood. This is because 
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every new discovery of a form, be it that of the lowest insect 
or amphibian or of the tiniest part of human art or speech, is 
a step onward in the task of making mind supreme over matter 
and thus 'giving meaning to reality’. There is nothing in nature, 
even the most worthless and contemptible, that does not con- 
tain something wonderful within itself ; and he whose eye with 
glad astonishment discovers it is akin to the spirit of Aristotle. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE REVISION OF THE THEORY OF THE PRIME 

MOVER 

I N Aristotle’s last period there was another pregnant altera- 
tion in his theology, obviously made in connexion with the 
final revision of the Metaphysics. On this occasion the oldest 
part of this study, and that in which his Platonic heritage most 
persistently asserted itself,* namely the theory of the unmoved 
mover and of its relation to the celestial revolutions, underwent 
a change. As has been shown,* the actual elaboration of the 
theological portion was never completed in the final version, 
but there remains a considerable passage that was intended to 
form part of it, and was subsequently inserted by the editors _ 
into Book A, to which in subject it belongs. 

From its apparent lack of all external relation to the rest 
Bonitz inferred that Book A is not the intended conclusion of 
the Metaphysics but an independent treatise, and must be 
assigned to an earlier date.J We have confirmed this inference 
in another way by revealing the connexion of Book A with the 
earliest version of the Metaphysics and the form there given to 
the doctrine.* Against this early dating, however, there stands 
the mention of Eudoxus' pupil Callippus in chapter 8.* Little 
as we know about this famous astronomer and his dates, it is 
extremely improbable that he met Aristotle before the latter’s 
second stay in Athens. The only fixed point in his chronology 
is the great reform of the Attic calendar, which he was invited 
to undertake by the Athenian government.® The new era, which 

* Above, pp. 141 ff. 

* Above, p. 333. 

» Bonitz, Comm, in Ar. Metapk., p. 25. Cf. above, p. 219. 

♦ Above, pp. 319 fi. 

* As -was pointed ont by Apelt in his review of my 'Ent. Metaph. Arist,’, 
Berliner pkilologische Woehenschrift, 1913, c. 1390. 

* His date is briefly discusaed by Boeckh in bia VierjUhrige Sonnenhreise d. 
Alt., p. 155, which, however, does not make use of the paasages in the Meta- 
physics, For his era see the article in Pauly-Wissowa under the heading 
'l^dlippische Feiiode' ; it is a fault that there is no article on Callippus himself 
in this encyclopaedia. He deserves a separate study. As yet there is not even 
a collection of the remains of his teaching. 
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is usually called after him, began in 330/29. He must therefore 
have been working in Athens for a considerable period about 
this time, and naturally he would renew the relations established 
by Eudoxus with the learned circles in the city. This is proved, 
with as much certainty as any one could widi for, merely by the 
way in which Aristotle speaks of him in A 8. He could not have 
reported as he does on the changes proposed by CaUippus in the 
sphere-system of Eudoxus unless he had discussed these ques- 
tions with the astronomer himself in the school circle. It was in 
fact, as will become clear hereafter, precisely these discussions, 
that is to say, the direct stimulation that he received from the 
astronomical side, which first incited Aristotle to work out the 
doctrine of the movers of the spheres. The imperfect tense that 
he uses when speaking of CaJlippus* alteration of the Eudoxian 
system admits of two explanations only: either it merely means 
that Aristotle owes his knowledge of these hypotheses to pre- 
vious oral discussions with Callippus, or it also implies that at the 
time of writing Callippus was no longer alive. Since Aristotle 
also uses the imperfect in speaking of Eudoxus, who is known to 
have been long dead and with whom again Aristotle was per- 
sonally acquainted, the most probable conclusion is that both 
were true of Callippus as well.* All the later must be the date of 
cliapter 8. It must come during Aristotle’s last time at Athens, 
and presumably after 330.* This conclusion is extremely impor- 

’ Metaph. A 8, 1073^ 17 : 'Eudoxus used to suppose that the motion of the sun 
or of the moon involves, in either case, three spheres. . . . Callippus to make 
the position of the spheres the same as Eudoxus did, but while he used to assign 
the same number as Eudoxus did to Jupiter and to Saturn, be used to think two 
more spheres should be added to the sun and two to the moon, if one is to 
explain the observed facts.' Aristotle uses similar language wheD,6pealdng of 
views put forward by Plato in oral discussion, for ex., A 9^99** ao: 'Plato even 
used to abjeii to this class of thing as being a geometrical fiction, and used to give 
the name of principle of the line — and this he often used to posit — ^to the indi- 
visible lines.* The express addition of ‘often’ here is decisive for the under- 
standing of this imperfect, and we must supply it in the passage about Eudoxus 
and Callippus. For the imperfect as the expression of the oral tradition of a 
school see for ex. On the Sublime III. 5 (and Wilamowitz’s comment thereon in 
Hemes, vol. xxxv, p. 49, n. 2). Similar are the reminiscences of the Academy 
mMetaph.Z 11, 1036** 25 (the younger Socrates), and E<A. Nic, X. 2, 1172'’ 9-20 
(Eudoxus). Antiquity’s knowledge of the reasons for Callippus’ alterations in 
the Eudoxian system was based on the oral tradition of the Lyceum as pre- 
served by Eudemus (see his frg. 97> p. 14a in Spengel). 

* According to Simplicius In Arist. de Caelo (p, 493. 1 . 5 . in Heiberg) 'Callip- 
pus of Cyzicus, after studying with Polemaichus Ihe friend of Eudoxus, came 
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tant for Aristotle's development. Either this chapter was 
written at the same time as the rest of Book A, and then all 
our conclusions about the antiqtdty of the form given to the 
doctrine in that book (above, p. 221) would totter, or our proof 
that the earliest Metaphysics bad a distinct form of the doctrine 
holds good of Book A also, and then chapter 8 must be not an 
original element but a later insertion, 

’^ile the doctrine of Book A incontrovertibly belongs to the 
earlier conception of metaphysics, sharp eyes have been equally 
certain ever since the days of antiquity that chapter 8 is not 
an organic member of its surroundings but a foreign body. It 
remains, however, to give the real proof that what isolated 
critics have always suspected is actually so. Whereas others 
have usually taken their start from the astronomical content of 
the passage, we will begin with the style. 

Book A is an outline of a lecture, not intended for the use of 
other persons at all (above, p. 219). It contains only the main 
points, sketchily put together, sometimes merely jotted down 
one after the other with a recurring ‘Note, next, that . . .', and 
hare of all stylistic polish in detail,* The greatest difficulties 
of interpretation come in the first or physical part, which pro- 
vides the foundation for the doctrine of the first mover; but 
even the second part, in which this doctrine is expounded, is not 
much more readable, which in view of the fundamental impor- 
tance of the subject has always been found extremely distres- 
sing. Everything is left to the actual delivery. There is not the 
slightest reason to fear that in his lectures Aristotle spoke the 
sort of Greek that some readers, knowing none but these parts 

to Athens af Jot the Utter and spent his time with AristoUe correcting and supple- 
menting the discoveries of Eudoxus'. That this was not the Acadeniic period, 
but the time when Aristotle wa,s head of a school, follows not merely from the 
express separation of this stay of Calllppus from the celebrated Athenian 
sojourn of Eudoxus (in 367), but also from the description of him as a pupil 
not of Eudoxus hut of Eudoxus’ pupil Polemarchus. Otherwise, moreover, we 
should not have merdy Aristotle mentioned as his collaborator hut rather 
Plato. All this points to the period of CaiUppua’ reform. Simplicius must have 
obtained his information from a learned tradition (Eudemus* history of 
astronomy, apparently consulted in Sosigenes, see Simplicius, op. cit., p. 4S8, 
1 . ig], for it cannot be deduced merely from the passage in the Metaphysics. 

’ See Metaph. A 3, rodg'’ 33 and 1070* 5, and the Unking of arguments with 
in, sot, fipet 21, iiiotco; 21, or )( Kod, mainly in the early chapters but also, for 
ex., in chap. 9. 25, 36, 38, io75*5 and 7, and chap. 10, 1073*34, 14, 

16, aS, 34, 
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of him, reverence with respectful awe as genuine Aristotelian 
brevity. How he really spoke is shown by chapter 8, which in 
contrast to the rest of the book is fully written out. In conse- 
quence its style is so strikingly distinct from that of its context 
tVint we must seek a reason for this phenomenon. 

In chapter 8 Aristotle discusses the question whether there 
is only one essence such as the unmoved mover, or a consider- 
able number of them, so that they form a class. He begins with 
some remarks on the history of the problem of determining the 
number of the first principles with mathematical exactitude. 
He then puts forward the theory that, just as the heaven of 
the fixed stars requires an eternal unmoved mover in order 
that it may move, those other complex motions executed in the 
heavens by the planets each require their own unmoved mover. 
This is because the stars are by nature eternal, and therefore 
their motion presupposes some other eternal which must possess 
independent being exactly as they do in accordance with the 
principle that only substance (oOcio) can be prior to substance. 
For each star we must assume as many movers as it executes 
motions ; and since the system of Eudoxus, which Aristotle has 
adopted, assumes a special sphere to each motion, this means 
that there must be precisely as many unmoved movers as there 
are spheres. It is for astronomy, not for metaphysics, to calcu- 
late the number of these spheres, but of course this does not 
mean that astronomy has anything to do with the assumption 
of unmoved movers. The latter is purely metaphysical in origin. 
Aristotle does, however, transgress the bounds of metaphysics 
when he enters into the calculations of the astronomers and tries 
to show — as it is the main purpose of his discussion to do — ^that 
neither the system of Eudoxus nor the revised form of it put for- 
ward by Callippus suffices to explain all the planetary motions, 
Eudoxus had arrived at 26 spheres. Callippus raised the number 
to 33. Aristotle with his hypothecs of 'counteracting spheres' 
increased it to 47 or 55. 

This survey of the main content of the astronomical chapter 
will suffice to show that it is incompatible with its context not 
merely in its style of writing but also in its ‘style’ of method. 
The theology of the two preceding chapters breathes an entirely 
different spirit. The unmoved mover there discussed moves the 
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heavens by itself, and through the medium of them, which move 
themselves, it moves this world of things whose motion is purely 
external to it.i The seventh chapter examines the character and 
essence of the highest principle. It is immaterial mind, pure act, 
serene and blessed life free from all interruption. Aristotle 
ascribes to it an eternal unmoved essence (oOoia) that tran- 
scends all that is perceptible to sense. It can have no size or 
extension; it is an indivisible unity, impassible and unchange- 
able. In view of these essential properties the highest principle 
is declared to be God, for by the conception of God we under- 
stand an essence that is eternal, living, and most perfect. Now 
all this applies, according to Aristotle, to Nus. Nus is not only 
the eternal and most perfect thing ; ‘the actuality of thought is 
life'. This derivation of the Absolute is of course so concise 
and so far from exhaustive that it at once raises a series of ques- 
tions to which Aristotle gives no answer, but the train of thought 
radiates a force, generated by religious experience, that carries 
one away. We are irresistibly driven on to the question of the 
ninth chapter; what is the content of this activity of Nus and 
what relation obtains between the content of its thought and its 
perfection ? If it thinks nothing it is at rest, and hence at the 
most a potency, not a pure activity ; if it thinks something other 
than itself it thinks something less perfect than itself, and thereby 
diminishes its own perfection. Thus Aristotle leads his hearers 
in one flight to the conclusion that necessarily follows from the 
conception of divine (that is, of the most perfect) being: thought 
thinks itself, and in this creative act it eternally enjoys its own 
absolute perfection. 

Chapter 8 interrupts this continuous train of thought and 
breaks it into two parts. Remove it, and chapters 7 and 9 fit 
smoothly together. After reading chapter 8, on the other hand, 
it is impossible to take up again the speculative meditation 
broken off with chapter 7. From soaring flights, from Platonic 
religious speculation, we plimge headlong down to the mono- 
tonous plain of intricate computation and specialized intelli- 
gence, Simplicius was right when he said that such a discussion 
belonged rather to physics and astronomy than to theology 

* Meia^h. A 7,'l07a*24. Cf. Phys. VIII. 5, 256*’ 14 ff. 

® Simpl. In ‘Arist. de Caelo, p. 510, 1 . 31. 
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for it loses itself entirely in subsidiary matters, and shows far 
more interest in ascertaining the exact number of the spheres 
than it does understanding of the fact that this grotesque 
multiplication of the prime mover, this army of 47 or 55 mov- 
ents, inevitably damages the divine position of the prime mover 
and makes the whole theology a matter of mere celestial 
mechanics. Hence Simplicius transferred his explanation of 
this astronomical passage to his commentary on the De Caelo, 
and it has been a favourite subject for astronomers from Sosi- 
genes to Ideler.’ Valentin Rose, however, when he wished to 
transfer the whole of Book A from the Metaphysics to the Physics 
made the mistake of appealing not merely to chapter 8 but also 
to the equally physical character of the fifth chapter of the first 
part.® He failed to see that Aristotle needed a foundation for his 
doctrine of the prime mover, and that originally the theology 
was buUt up directly and quite externally on the theory of 
physical ‘substance’. The only real stumbling-block, therefore, 
is the astronomical interpolation, and before banishing the whole 
book on that account it is surely more reasonable to examine 
where the chapter itself properly belongs. Lasson’s procedure 
in taking the whole astronomical passage out of the text into a 
note was far better, as he thus restored the connexion between 
the seventh and ninth chapters.® It is in fact an insertion that 
can have been made only by the editors of Aristotle’s remains. 
In subject it is certainly closely connected with the question of 
the prime mover ; but the minuteness with which it treats a 

' Sosigenes in Simplicius, op. cit., p. 498, U. z fi. 

* Valentin Rose, X>s Aristotelis Mbrorum ordine et auctoritate, p. 160. He con- 
siders tiiat the basing of theology directly upon a preceding physical inquiry — 
which he truly sees to be characteristic — ^is the product of some post-Xheo- 
phiastean Peripatetic who bad 'already' conceived the 'false' notion of metar 
physics as the science of 'the things that come after physical things'. He holds, 
naturally, that the metaphysics of 'substance' is the only genuine Aristotelian 
doctrine. Thus he puts things exactly the wrong way round; in reality the 
stage of development that we have in Book A comes before the metaphysics 
of 'substance'. 

® AHstoteles' Metaphysik, translated into German by AdoU Lasson (Jena, 
xgoj), pp. 175-6. Lasson contented himself, bowever,with removing the middle 
part of the chapter, 1073'* 8-1074* which contains the actual calculation of 
the number of the spheres, while retaining the beginning and end. In so doing 
he failed to perceive the indivisible stylistic and mate^ unity of the whole. 
The middle portion carries the beginning and end along with it. Moreover, his 
reason for bis action was merely to help the student ; he did not perceive the 
historical origin of the break in the train of thought. 
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subsidiary problem is so utterly excessive in an isolated lecture 
confining itself entirely to the main outlines that it must have 
been written for another, more detailed connexion. In view of 
this agreement between the criterion of style, the interruption 
of the train of thought, and the internal contradiction between 
the late origin of the astronomical part and the ancient character 
of the book as a whole, it is an extremely probable conjecture 
that the interpolation is not due to Aristotle himself.* The 
editors proceeded here just as they did in other parts of the 
Metaphysics. Now since the point that Aristotle reached in 
working out the later version of the Metaphysics was precisely 
the threshold of theology, it seems obvious that we have in the 
eighth chapter of Booh A a piece of the new version of this final 
part. We observe that here again Aristotle was not in the least 
content with his original view; even in the last revision he 
reconstructed the whole theory of the movers of the spheres. 

As we have previously discovered in the dialogue On Philo- 
sophy, the theology of Aristotle's earlier stage knew nothing of 
this theory. Since the ether had not yet become the element that 
‘by nature’ moves in a circle, and the stars moved simply through 
the will of the star-souls, we must suppose that at that time 
Aristotle’s idea was just that the heavenly bodies themselves have 
souls, and that he did not think it necessary to posit a number 
of movers for each one of them, corresponding to the number of 
its spheres (above, pp. 141-142). At that time, therefore, his 
only deviation from Plato’s view lay in supposing an unmoved 
mover above the first heaven, whi^, being eternal, produced 
the eternal motion of the world. By this theory he overcame 
the notion'of a self-moving world-soul, whose motion, like that 
of all the other self-moving things known to us in experience, had 
a beginning. Since, however, he had apparently always assumed, 
with Eudoxus, the existence of spheres for the wand^ing stars,* 

* This, however, ia no way demonstrates the spuriousness of the chapter, 
which for a long time some critics have thought they must assume, because 
they recognized its incoherence with the rest ; for ex., J. L. Ideler (the son) 
in his Aristoielis Meteorohgiea, vol. i, pp. 318 £f. The father did not make this 
mistake; see 'fiber ^Mdoxos’, Abhandlwtgen der Berliner Akademie (histotisch- 
philosoi^sche Klasse) 1830, pp. 49 if. 

* See Caelo II. 9, la, esp. 393*5-8. Aristotle there expressly says that the 
heavenly bodies have souls— they possess 'action’ and ‘life’, aga* 18-21 — but 
these souls belong not to the spheres but to the stars themselves, which 'we 
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it followed by analogy from his doctrine of the first mover 
that each of these circular motions ((popod) beneath the outer 
heaven must also have its own mover ; for if there were only the 
first mover we should expect all the other spheres to move in 
the same path as that of the fixed stars. This objection is made 
by Theophrastus, who places the questions of celestial mechanics 
in the centre of his fragment on metaph 3 reics.* Even at that time 
there were still Aristotelians who clung to one mover. And 
Theophrastus shows us why, for he continues: ‘If that which 
imparts movement is different for each moving body and the 
sources of movement are more than one, then their ‘harmony as 
they move in the direction of the best desire' (fipe^is dpforq) is 
by no means obvious. And the matter of the number of the 
spheres demands a fuller discussion of the reason for it; for 
the astronomers’ account is not adequate.' He then reveals the 
difficulty concealed in Aristotle's conception of desire and 
impulse (dpefis and namely that it presupposes a real 

soul; and criticizes the exclusion of the earth from the system 
of cosmic motions. If circular motion is the most perfect it is 
surely astonishing that the earth should have no part in it. 
Such an assumption presupposes either that the force of the first 
mover does not reach as far as the earth or that the earth is not 
susceptible to it. In any case — and here Theophrastus comes 
very close to the modern view — the question is transcendental 
(olov tnrtpPocrdv ti k« 1 d 3 fiTT)Tov). Metaphysics A 8 is an 
attempt to draw the real consequences of applsdng the unmoved 
mover to edl the spheres. Theophrastus' book is an echo of the 
new doctrine, which was being discussed during Aristotle’s old 

falsely take to be mere bodies and soulless monads in space’. He Is speaking 
therefore not of the movers of the spheres, but of Plato's theory of star-souls, 
which we have shown from the dialogue On PMlosophy that he believed in 
early days. We have proved above (see pp. 299 ff.) that the fundamental 
doctrines of the books On (he Heaven are early in origin. The recognition of 
'action’ and ’life’ in the stars is also connected with the Platonic view. 

‘ Theophrastus, M^o/physics, p. 310 Brandisii: t6 21 Merit toOt' h2ii TAyov Zetroi 
T^elovo; iTEpl Tfi$ ifloecu;, rrola mil -dveov, imi2ft ^ 21(0 ric KuiiAiKd, kuI ot f opal Tpitrov Tivic 
Cmeiiovtlai, mil t 6 iwi^vuTOv ksI o 5 dt 90 cv 4 s. et -re yip !v ri wvoOv, dronov t 6 ufj rrivTa 

rf|v afrrfiv (sc. Kiveiotm idviiaiv)' si re mtS’ inoorov trepov (sc. t6 kivoOv toriv) rf -r" ipxal 
ir 2 elaus, <2oTe tb oipfuvov ocirav el; ipefiv livTUV Tf|V iplortiv oOSapQs f avspiv. -ri 2t Kerri 
ri rrAi^eot rfiv oifotipflv Tils oMas peljova snrrt Aiyov. cA yip i ye rfiv iorpoAiyiav 
(sc. Aiyos iKovis foriv). Then follows the criticism of the notion of 890ns or i^fis 
dpIoTii, an element of Aristotle’s Platonic period which he always retained (cf, 
pp. 132 fi. above), even when he had abandoned the star-souls. 
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age. He agrees with A 8 in taking the theory of the first mover 
mainly as a physical doctrine; but he reflects still more clearly 
the difficulties into which the multiplication of the first principle 
plunged Aristotle’s metaphysics. 

Aristotle himself asks to be excused, in A 8, for entering a 
sphere that is beyond the bounds not merely of philosophy 
proper but even of demonstrative necessity. He wiU not speak 
of 'necessity' at all, but merely of the 'probable'.* This merely 
probable character contradicts, however, the original concep- 
tion of metaphysics as a study far surpassing physics in exacti- 
tude, and Aristotle only makes the contrast more sensible when 
he excuses himself by remarking that anyhow astronomy is the 
closest related to philosophy of the mathematical disciplines.* 
How far the empirical method of this pronouncement of the 55 
movers is from that of the old Metaphysics appears especially 
in the remark that the verification of these assertions must be 
left to specialized science. The purpose of the whole account is 
therefore simply to give an idea of the matter (fevyotas 
This expression sounds alarmingly like fiction. The phrase ‘to 
give some notion of the subject’ really means just what Aristotle 
says the Platonists did when they assumed a certain origin of 
numbers merely — ^to quote their own expression — 'for the sake 
of theorizing’, not, therefore, as a judgement about any reality. 
Assuming then the correctness of the theory of the spheres 
and of the number of them as calculated, what he wishes to 
show is that the number of the first principles must be definite 
and precisely determinable. Obviously it was a special science, 
namely astronomy, that set him to extending his theory of 
the firsbmover. It taught him that the hypothesis of a single 
uniform ultimate motion was too primitive to account for the 

’ Metaph. A B, 1074* 14: ‘Let this, then, be taken as the number of the spheres, 
so that the unmovable substances and principles also may probably be taken 
as just so many: the assertion of necessity must be left to more powerful 
thinkers.' Cf. also 1074* 24, ‘it is reasonable to infer this from a consideration 
of the bodies that are moved’. For the exactitude of the science of the imma- 
terial see a 3, g9s» 15 fi. 

* Metaph. A 8, 1073*’ 3 : ‘In the number of the movements we reach a problem 
which must be treated from the standpoint of that one of the mathematical 
sciences which is most akin to philosophy — ^viz. of astronomy.' His reason Is 
that astronomy, in contrast to the other mathematical disciplines, deals with 
an actual and moreover with an eternal reality — ^which certaiUy sounds 
extremdy weak. 
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complications of the actual heavenly motions, and that the 
calculations of the number of the spheres undertaken by the 
school of CaUippus offered the possibility of precisely deter- 
mining the number of the first principles. 

Aristotle’s adoption of this new road, while it does honour to 
his unbending sense of fact, involved him in inextricable con- 
tradictions. They are so clear and obvious on the surface that 
it would be absurd to try to soften them. During the later 
days of antiquity, when much labour and great acuteness was be- 
stowed on the interpretation of Aristotle’s philosophy, Plotinus 
gave a decisive criticism of this theory, in which he developed 
the doubts raised by Theophrastus.* He first deprecates the 
method of mere probability, which Aristotle was obliged to 
admit because he could not attain to certainty. He then argues 
that even the probability is in poor shape ; for, if all the spheres 
are to make up one unified world-system, the many unmoved 
movers which think themselves should rather have one single 
aim, the first mover. The relation, however, of the many movers 
to the first is wholly obscure. Either all these intelligible 
essences must arise from the first, and must, just as the spheres 
which they move fit into the outermost sphere and are governed 
by it, be contained in the highest Nus as its objects, which 
would give an intelligible world like Plato’s ; or each of them 
must be an independent principle, and if so there is no order or 
structure among them, and they caimot explain the symphony 
of the cosmos. 

A further counter-argument of Plotinus’ is that if the movers 
are all without body, how can they be many, since no matter 
attaches to them as principle of individuation? This objection 
is taken from Aristotle’s own assumptions, and had in fact 
occurred to him. In the middle of the eighth chapter of Book A 
there is a remarkable passage that will not merge with its con- 
text as far as the thought is concerned. Even a superficial 
reading of it shows that it necessarily destroys all that is said 
in A 8 about the multiplicity of unmoved movers. 'Evidently 
there is but one heaven. For if there are many heavens as there 
are many men, the moving principles, of which each heaven will 
have one, will be one in form but in number many. But all 
’ Flotinus, Enntads V. x, 9. 
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things that are many in number have matter ; for one and the 
same definition, e.g. that of man, applies to many things, while 
Socrates is one. Bnt the primary essence has not matter ; for 
it is complete reality. So the immovable first mover is one both 
in definition and in number ; so too, therefore, is that which is 
moved always and continuously ; therefore there is one heaven 
alone.'* The singleness of the heaven is here proved by an indirect 
method. If there were more than one, the first principle of each 
of them would be only genetically identical with those of the 
others, while individually (dpiQp^) distinct, as, for example, in 
the genus man, where the individual men coincide in form, but 
are many in number. Whereas the conception of man is common 
to all individuals of this genus, Socrates and the others are each 
a particular real unity, since every time that the conception of 
man joins itself as form to matter another individual arises. 
The itet essence (t6 tI fjv sTvoii t 6 irpcoTov), the highest mover 
that guides the heaven, is an exception. It is pure entelechy 
and has no matter. That is to say, this highest form is not a 
genus appearing in several exempWs. It has no connexion with 
matter, which is the principle of individuation. In the highest 
of all forms unity of form and real singleness coincide. Hence 
that which it moves, the heaven, also occurs once only. 

In the first place, it is dear that Plotinus’ argument against 
there being many movers is nothing more than an application 
of the prindple here laid down by Aristotle to the question of 
the intelligences of the spheres. If matter is the principle of 
individuation, as Aristotle teaches here and elsewhere, either 
the movers of the spheres cannot be immaterial, since they form 
a pluralit}? of exemplars of a genus, or Aristotle refutes himself 
by retaining his doctrine of immaterklity, since this excludes 
individual multiplicity. In either event he falls into contradic- 
tion with the presuppositions of his own philosophy. The fact 
is that the form of forms, the unmoved mover, is in origin an 
absolutely unique being, and its peculiar qualities are such 
that any duplication destroys the presuppositions of its own 
conception. The same condusion follows from the proof 
in the Physics, where Aristotle infers the uniqueness of the 
unmoved mover from the continuity and unity of the world's 

‘ Metaph. A 8. 1074* 31 fi. 
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motion. The commentators admit that they cannot explain this 
difficulty.* 

If, however, we consider the passage from a Imguistic point 
of view, the first glance shows that it is foreign to its context. 
With its first words, 'evidently there is but one heaven’, another 
style begins, and with the last word of the insertion, 'therefore 
there is one heaven alone’, it ceases again. It is the same short- 
hand style as obtains in the rest of Book A, and contrasts sharply 
with the impeccable language of chapter 8 . That the passage is 
an insertion is also clear from the fact that it disturbs the gram- 
matical connexion. In the next sentence, 'our forefathers in 
the most remote ages have handed down to their posterity a 
tradition, in the form of a myth, that they are gods and that 
the divine encloses the whole of nature’, the plural 'that they 
are gods’ refers to nothing.* To learn who 'they’ are we have 
to go ten lines back, where we are told that the end of every 
movement is one of the divine bodies that move through the 
heaven. The words 'divine bodies' lead directly to the reflection 
(i074'’i) that the men of old were right to think them gods 
and to believe that the divine is something that encloses the 
whole of nature. The intervening argumentation, deducing the 
singleness of the heaven horn the immateriality and uniqueness 
of the first mover, is a later and in fact a critical addition, for 
it implicitly contains the refutation of the assumption that 
there are more movers than one. Aristotle must have noted it 
against this passage as a piece of self-criticism; his faithful 
editors introduced it into the text ; and the keenest thinkers of 
posterity have racked their brains to understand how an Aris- 
totle could have involved himself in such contradictiohs. 

> Bonitz, op. cit.. p. 312 : Schwegler, Die Metaphysih des Aristoteles, vol. iv, 
p. 280, Rose (op. cit., p. 161) regards the passage as the addition of a disciple, 
because in De Caelo I. 9 Arirtotle proves the uniqueness of the first heaven on 
physical grounds; but in the same work (8, 277^9-10) Aristotle says that the 
point can also be proved by means of the Metaphysics, and this proof would not 
be discoverable in the latter work were it not preserved for ns in the passage 
in question, A 8, 1074“ 31-39. It only fits, however, the earlier Metaphysics, 
which knew nothing of movers of the spheres — ^the same situation as when De 
Caelo was written — and not the doctrine of A 8. There are no demonstrable 
additions by disciples to the text of the Metaphysics. 

* As Rose observed, op. cit., p. 161. [The Oxford translator writes 'these 
bodies' precisely in order to make the reference clear. The Greek is merely 
oStoi — Tr.] 

A a 
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The original idea of the unmoved mover was a unified and 
self-consistent conception. The later application of the same 
principle to the other spheres was also all of a piece, but it did 
not agree with the earlier system. Aristotle began to feel doubts 
about it arising out of the assumptions that had formed the 
basis of the original notion of the one unmoved mover. When, 
therefore, we see that this very part, the theory of the immaterial 
first principles, is lacking in the final version of the Metaphysics, 
and that instead of it we have only a malceshift, namely an early 
lecture (A) together with a single piece of the new theory 
(chapter 8) which still shows clearly that precisely in the last 
period of his life Aristotle was wrestling with these problems 
anew and failing to solve them — ^when we see this we shall 
presumably no longer think that the state in which the material 
has come down to us is due mo-ely to the malignity of liistorical 
chance. Obviously his growing tendency to treat philosophical 
problems in the manner of the special sciences, working together 
with the ferment of the new ideas in cosmology, as we found 
them in Theophrastus, had shattered the self-confidence of the 
more or less Platonic speculations of his theology and driven 
him to attach himself increasingly to empirical science. In thus 
surrendering metaphysics to the special sciences he began a new 
era. Consistency on the empirical side made him inconsistent 
with his speculative foundations. This contradiction in his 
thinking, which he no longer had the force to overcome, is 
simply the result of the deep-seated inexorable logic of his 
whole development, and that must reconcile us to him. Inci- 
dentally, he made a mistake, according to the astronomers, in 
calculatihg the number of the spheres and got two less than he 
should have. He was moving here in a less familiar region. This 
error adds to the probability that chapter 8 is only a preliminary 
version, brought to light from among his papers. There can be 
no doubt, however, that it comes from Aristotle himself. It 
does not come from Theophrastus, for, whereas his term for the 
counteracting spheres was not dcveMirouacn but dvrovacpipouaat, 
only the former expression occurs in our chapter. Eudemus in 
his History of Astronomy assumes the problem as well known in 
Peripatetic circles.* 

< Tbis di^oses of Rose's conjectore, dt., p. i6i. For fbe expression 
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"We possess two other works that throw light on the advance 
of the school in tackling the problem of the prime mover. The 
first is the essay On the Motion of Animals, whose genuineness I 
have shown in detail on an earlier occasion, after the doubts 
raised against it had long held the field.* This examines in 
particular the mechanics of animal motion. In order to change 
its place every living thing requires a fixed fulcrum, against 
which the limb that is making the movement supports itself. If 
only one limb of the body is to move, as the lower arm or leg, 
this fulcrum may be within the body itself, so long as it is out- 
side the limb that is being moved, as in these examples the elbow 
or the kneej oint. If, however, the whole body is to move it must 
have a fixed point lying outside itself in order to push off. For 
land-animals the earth serves as resistance, either directly or 
indirectly ; for those that swim the water ; for those that fly the 
air. In the second, third, and fourth chapters of the work 
Aristotle examines the analogous problem in the motion of the 
universe. He there discusses a recent hypothesis, agreeing with 
its inventor that there must be an unmoved first principle and 
that this cannot possibly be either inside or a part of the moving 
vault of heaven,* for then the heaven would either stand quite 
still or break up. He disagrees with him, however, when from 
this reflection he deduces that the poles of the world’s axis have 
a certain force, because they are the only conceivable points of 
rest in the heavenly sphere, and thus seem to present themselves 
as the only fixed points suitable for a mechanical explanation of 
the world’s motion. Against this Aristotle holds that a mathe- 
matical point as such cannot possess physical reality~or exten- 
sion, far less exert force. Moreover, even if these two points 
did have some force, they could never produce a single unified 


&VTavo^pouooR opaTpcn see Simplicius, Comm, in Arisl. de Casio, p. 504, 1 . 6 
(Heiberg). Pseudo-Alexander, foUomng the astronomer Sosigenes, notices 
Aristotle's miscalculation in his Comm. inAr. Melaph., pp, 705, 1 . 39, — 706, 1 . 15 
(Hayduck). Eudemus gives Callippus' reasons for increasing the numbers oi 
the spheres in frg. 97 (p. 143 Sp.). 

’ 'Das Fneuma im Lykeion’, Hermes, vol. xlvili, pp, 3* fi. 

* De AnimaHum Motn, c. 3, 699® 17. Notice the distinction that Aristotle 
draws between the representatives of 'Ais supposition and the inventors of the 
piytb of Atlas. He is not attacking the same view twice over. Rather he men- 
tions the mythical version merely to show that this modem view has had 
forerunners. 
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motion like the heaven's; and he expressly tells us that the 
author of the hypothesis assumed two poles. The question is 
connected with the problem whether the heaven could be 
destroyed.* If, for example, we were to assume that the earth is 
the required fulcrum, as being the centre of the world, then, 
apart from the fact that the fulcrum must not lie within the 
moving body and therefore not within the universe in this case, 
we should have the further difficulty of explaining how the 
inertia of the earth, which must be thought of as a limited 
quantity, could suffice to counterbalance the force of the world's 
axis acting against it. The latter must inevitably exceed the 
inertia of the earth, and hence force it out of its place in the 
centre of the universe. All these difficulties are removed if we 
suppose that outside the circling heaven there is an unmoved 
cause of motion such as Homer conceived Zeus to be when he 
makes him say to the Gods (VIII. 21-22, 20) : 

You could not push from heaven to earth 

Zeus the highest of all, even if you laboured exceedingly 

And' all gods and all goddesses took a hand. 

The way in which Aristotle here again makes use of a myth 
in a philosophical question is characteristic of him. Not only 
does he derive his own principle from Homer both here and in 
Book A of the Metaphysics ; he also attempts to see a revival of 
the myth of Atlas in the view, which he here attacks, of the 
earth as the fulcrum of the world's axis.® 

The hypothesis that the motion of the universe requires an 
unmoved fulcrum, that the two poles serve as such, and that 
they are ^erefore the unmoved first principle of the motion of 
the heaven, is clearly astronomical in origin. It takes account of 
Aristotle’s demand for a prime mover, and yet purposely avoids 
every metaphysical theory and seeks rather for a purely mathe- 
matical explanation within the world as given. We may suppose 
that some astronomer of the Eudoxian kind, such as CalHppus, 
had taken up this sort of attitude towards the bold metaphysical 
inferences that Aristotle had thought it necessary to make from 
Eudoxus’ theory of the spheres. The unknown astronomer tried 

' Oe Animalium Molu, c. 4, esp. 699^28 d. See also 3, 699*31 if. 

* See Metaph. A 8, 1074’’ 1-14 ; 10, 1076* 4. For the myth of Atlas aee De 
AnimiUium Main, 3, 699* 27 fi, and also the pre'vious note but one. 
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to obtain, for the first time, a clear idea of the mechanical 
implications of the motion of the heaven, and in so doing he took 
his departure from the known kinds of motion and their laws. 
This way of looking at the thing was undoubtedly new to 
Aristotle. His own unmoved mover had been teleologically con- 
ceived, and moved the world by pure thought. The fact that he 
here at once adopts the attitude of the new natural science, just 
as he did in the question of the number of the movers, shows 
very clearly how much he vacillated in his last period about the 
nature of the fundamental problem of metaphysics. In his work 
On the Motion of Animals he tries to show that even from the 
point of view of modem celestial mechanics the unmoved mover 
standing outside the universe offers the only conceivable solu- 
tion. Even now, of course, his mover does not become a 'force' 
of a physical kind ; but he speaks of its being touched by the 
moving cosmos' as if there really were a spatial and physical 
relation between the two, and then destroys the point of his 
own acutely formulated problem by a transition to the intelli- 
gible world, namely the notion of the first principle moving the 
universe purely as an object of thought. Theophrastus takes 
account of this attempt also in his metaphysical fragment, and 
actually quotes the same Homeric lines in the same connexion, 
or rather assumes that they are familiar in this connexion.* 

Whereas the work On the Motion of Animals does not men- 
tion the theory of the movers of the spheres, we have in Book 
VIII of the Physics a document belonging to the period of 
doubt, when Aristotle, though seriously considering the possi- 
bility of extending the principle of the prime mover to the 
planetary spheres, still hesitates to draw this consequence. As 
we have shown above,* the book is one of the latest parts of the 

' De Anifnalium Motu, c. 3. 699*15; ‘it must touch something immovable 
in order to create movement.’ Correspondingly in c. 4, 700“ 2, 'and all gods 
and ail goddesses set hands to it’, where the comparison extends to setting 
hands to it as well as to the immobility of Zeus. Nevertheless this point always 
remained uncertain. In De Gen. et Con., I. 6, 323*31, where he is speaking 
of physical contact (Ai)>f|), Aristotle says, 'so that if anything that is itself 
unmoved moves something else, it would touch the thing moved but nothing 
would touch it', He seems to have dropped this self-contradictory idea later 
(see Zeller, Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics, vol. i, p. 408). 

* In De Animaliim Motu, c. 4, fi., Aristotle quotes lines VIII. 21-22 

and 20. On p. 311, 1 . 11 (Brandis), of his Metaphysics Theophrastus quotes 
VllI, 24 in the same connexion. * p. 299. 
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Physics. In coiitent it occupies a middle place between physics 
and metaphysics, for it develops the theory of the unmoved first 
principle as far as that is possible inside and with the methods 
of physics. In the sixth chapter Aristotle shows the necessity 
of the hypothesis of a prime mover. Behind the exposition we 
glimpse toe possibility of assuming a larger number of such 
movers, but he purposely avoids connecting this question 
with the proof of the prime mover, since the latter is naturally 
not simplified by the 55 planetary movers which it entails. 
Hence we find only a brief hint at the beginning of chapter 6 
(258'’ 10) : ‘Since there must always be motion without inter- 
mission, there must necessarily be something, whether one thing 
or a phtralityj that first imparts motion, and this first mover 
must be unmoved.’ The expression 'whether ... or' (eTte . . , 
eIte) is Aristotle’s ordinary way of indicating that behind his 
formulation lies another problem, of which he assumes that his 
hearers are aware, but which he wishes to exclude at toe present 
time.* Such a problem is usually one of the controversies of the 
school. This passage therefore makes it certain, as we had already 
discovered from Theophrastus, that even after the discussion of 
the planetary movers had begun there still remained in the 
Peripatos adherents of the theory that there is only one first 
principle of motion. This is again confirmed in what follows, 
where it becomes clear that Aristotle was not himself the leader 
in extending the earlier theory, but rather yielded unwillingly 
to the arguments of others. Let us first examine the connexion 
(258‘’I2 ff.). 

-Although there are some uiunoved principles of motion and 
some seM-lnoving beings that are not of eternal duration, this 
is not for Aristotle any disproof of the necessity of the first, 
absolutely uiunoved, and eternal mover; for there must be a 
cause of motion that produces the continuous coming-to-be and 

* For example ia the Protreptieus (Iambi. Protr., p. 39, 1 . 4, in PiatelU) : 
‘whether fire or air or number or some other natures that are the first causes 
of the others.' By the last he means the Ideas. These words were written while 
the Academy was still debating about the theory of Ideas. See further Metaph^ 
A 9, 991 big;' And man himself, whether it is a number in a sense or not, will 
still be a numerical ratio of certain things.' The parenthetical insertion refers 
to a question that was burning at the time when Book A was written, whether 
the Ideas are numbers or not. In each passage Aristotle is referring to oral 
discussions in the school. 
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passing-away of those non-etemal unmoved beings, together 
with all change whatever, and this principle cannot be identical 
with any one of the other movers mentioned ; it is transcendent 
and embraces tliem all. We may translate the important words 
(259* 3 fi-)- 

'Nevertheless there is something that comprehends them all, and that 
as something apart from each one of ihem ; and this is the cause of the 
fact that some things are and others are not and of the continuous process 
of change ; and this causes the motion of the other movers, while they are 
the causes of the motion of other things. Motion, then, being eternal, the 
first mover, if there is but one, will be eternal also ; if there are more than 
one, there will be a plwality of such eternal movers. We ought, Itowever, to 
suppose that there is one rather than many, and a finite rather than an 
infinite nwnber. When, the consequences of either assumption are the 
same, we should always assume that things are finite rather than infinite 
in number, since in things constituted by natnre that which is finite and 
which is better ought, if possible, to be present rather than the reverse ; 
and here it is sufficient to assume only one mover, the first of unmoved 
things, which being eternal will bo the principle of motion to everytliing 
else. The following argument also makes it evident that the first mover 
must be something that is one and eternal.' 

In the words that I have italicized Aristotle returns to the 
alternative left open in the first sentence of the chapter, 'whether 
[the first mover is] one thing or a plurality’ . He does not definitely 
say, however, as he does in Metaphysics A 8, that we must apply 
the principle to all the spheres, but doubtfully adds: ‘if there is 
but one ’, if there are more than one, there will be a plurality of 
such eternal movers.’ His sole hint as to how we can decide 
lies in the observation that we should assume a single mover 
rather than many, and, if we assume many, a finite rather than 
an infinite number. According to his teleological conception ctf 
nature, and according to the Platonic view in which he shared, 
mathematical definiteness and limitation is the chief attribute 
that we must demand from the highest reality arid the first 
principles. He does not dare, however, to conclude with cer- 
tainty that there can be only one principle of this sort ; he merely 
says that the assumption of oneness is preferable to that of 
plurality. Whether there may not nevertheless be a plurality 
of movers he will not decide. It sounds like an attempt to 
comfort himself; and he reveals which of the two views he 
favoured in writing these words when he concludes the digres- 
sion with the sentence : ‘it is sufficient, however, to assume only 
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one mover, the first of unmoved things, which being eternal 
will be the principle of motion to everything else’ (that is, to the 
souls of terrestrial creatures). Its eternity is here made the dis- 
tinguishing mark of the prime mover, the foundation of its 
character both as prime and as the origin of the others. 

On the assumption of a plurality of movers it is not easy to 
say how Aristotle thought of their relation to the revolution of 
the outer heaven. Everything that is suggested about it in this 
chapter sounds rather provisional. Lines 259'’ 1-20 explain why 
it is impossible to follow Plato, who, however, is not named, in 
placing at the head of the world’s motion, on the analogy of the 
beings that have souls, something that moves itself, a world- 
soul. The motion of all the self -moving creatures that experience 
acquaints us with has a beginning at some time ; the motion of 
the world, however, cannot be imagined to have begun at a 
definite instant, for then it would have passed into reality out 
of pure potency, whereas all merely potential being may just 
as well not be. If, therefore, wc assume that the heaven moves 
itself as Plato would have it, it still requires something absolutely 
umnoved outside itself as the original cause of its motion. More- 
over, a self-moving thing is always at the same time acci- 
dentally moved, even if by nature it is unmoved, as souls are 
in bodies; whereas the highest principle must not be moved 
even accidentally. 

After writing this Aristotle appears to have thought of the 
objection (259'’ 28) that then neither would the movers of the 
planetary spheres present an exact analogy to the prime mover, 
although they persist unmoved so far as moving their own 
spheres is concerned, because, inasmuch as these spheres are 
diverted from their own motion by that of the outer heaven and 
carried along in the path of the fixed stars, their movers must be 
accidentally moved along with them, that is to say, the place 
of their movers must be changed. He establishes, in a hastily 
written final sentence, this difference between earthly creatures, 
which though unmoved move themselves accidentally through 
changing the place of their bodies, and the intelligences of 
the heavenly spheres, that the latter are accidentally moved 
not by themselves but by something else, namely the outer 
heaven. How this helps to prove their immobility is not clear ; 
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presumably it is merely an attempt to establish any sort of 
specific difference between terrestrial and celestial movers. It 
certainly does not lessen the gap between the highest and the 
planetary movers, for, if the latter are accidentally moved 
by something else through the attraction of their spheres into 
the revolution of the outer heaven, this spatial conception 
inevitably presupposes that they do not transcend their spheres 
like the prime mover, which is outside the world, but are 
immanent in tliem like souls. Simplicius objects to this infer- 
ence without giving reasons, but Alexander of Aphrodisias was 
justified in making it.* At any rate no other interpretation is 
possible on the basis of this passage alone. The sphere-souls 
would then be a transitional stage between the original purely 
Platonic doctrine of star-souls in the dialogue On PMlosophy 
and the transcendent sphere-movers of Metaphysics A 8; for 
although even in the latter chapter (whose comparative lateness 
follows from the mere degree of definiteness with which it sets 
out the new doctrine) these movers are not expressly described 
as ‘separated’, which is all the more striking since every other 
characteristic of the first mover is assigned to them, we must 
nevertheless suppose that Aristotle here regarded them as exist- 
ing apart. He says that they precede the substance of the 
spheres, and must therefore be of the nature of substance 
themselves such a mode of expression does not fit the relation 
between soul and body, for according to Aristotle the soul is 
not a substance prior to the substance of the body. It is clear, 
therefore, that in the long run he was unable to be satisfied with 
the doctrine that the sphere-movers are accidentally moved ^y 
the first heaven, and therefore decided to hold that the planetary 
movers are also transcendent. This got rid of the external 
contradictions on one side. At the same time, however, it 
plunged him into the flood of difficulties involved in his new 
account of the relation between the other movers and the 

* Simpl. In Arist. Pkys., vol. ii, pp. 1261, 1. 30 — 1262, 1. 5, in Diels. 

» Metaph. A 8, 1073*32: 'Each of these movements also must be caused by 
a substance both unmovable in itself and eternal. For the nature of the stars 
is eternal just because it is a certain kind of substance, and the mover is 
eternal and prior to the moved, and that which is prjor to a substance must be 
a substance. Evidently, then, there must be substances which are of the same 
number as the movements of the stars, and in their nature eternal, and in them- 
selves unmovable, and without magnitude, for the reason before mentioned.' 
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highest Nus, which ultimately threatened the foundations of his 
theology. 

These indications in this chapter of the Physics of a plurality 
of unmoved guiders of the stars are obviously mere subsequent 
additions. Aristotle inserted them at the time when the school 
was beginning to discuss the extension of his theory of the 
uiunoved mover, when there was stiU not much more than the 
bare possibility of deciding for a larger number of planetary 
movers. The passages in question are three. 

The first is 258’’ 10. Here grammatical reasons suggest that 
the parenthesis ‘whether one thing or a plurality’ is to be 
regarded as an addition. If we hold it to be original, the follow- 
ing words, ‘it is not necessary that each of the things that are 
unmoved but impart motion should be eternal, so long as there 
is just one such thing’ must be about the movers of the spheres, 
to which ‘whether one thing or a plurality’ refers. This, however, 
gives no sense, as was observed by Simplicius, who tacitly substi- 
tutes the souls of terrestrial creatures as subject. That they 
must be the non-etemal unmoved movers whose existence Aris- 
totle allows is not merely clear from what foEows* but neces- 
sary in itself, for the movers of the stars, if they are to be 
assumed at aU, must be as imperishable as the stars themselves. 
Thus the parenthesis actuaUy upsets that contrast between the 
one eternal and the many peri^able movers which is just 
Aristotle’s point. Moreover, the words do not fit weU in the 
sentence into which they have been introduced, for it is hard 
to imagine how we can argue from the continuity of the heavenly 
motion (which is aE he is talking about both here and in what 
precedes and in what foEows) to the existence of an unmoved 
eternal mover ‘whether one thing or a pluraUty’. As a marginal 
note they are comprehensible ; in the text they disturb the strict 
train of thought. 

The second passage, 259*7-13, is an equaEy improvised 

' The Oxford tiandation difiers here, but not in anything essential to the 
present point. — Tr, 

* In what follows Aristotle often describes them as 'things that move them- 
selves’ (as in ass'* 24, 239*1, 259'* 2 ff., and '’17) and uses this expression as 
.synonymous with the technical term 'unmoved but imparting motion’. In 
259^2 he expressly mentions 'the animal kingdom and the whole class of living 
things'. 
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reference to the possibility of several movers. ‘Motion, then, 
being eternal, the first mover will be eternal also (if there is 
but one ; if there are more than one, there will be a plurality of 
such eternal movers).’ As the words stand they are remarkably 
tautological, for all that can be meant is: if there are several 
movers, there is more than one eternal principle. If Aristotle 
had merely wished to state the principle that every continuous 
eternal revolution, whether that of the outer heaven or that of 
some other sphere, presupposes an unmoved eternal mover, 
without going into the question how many such revolutions and 
movers there are, he would have expressed himself more or less 
in this way; 'If there is a plurality of continuous revolutions, 
there is also such a mover for each one of them.' This, however, 
is iust the consequence that he stiU shrinks from drawing, as 
the conclusion of the insertion shows: 'it is sufficient to assume 
only one mover.’ In Metaphysics A 8 he is concerned only to 
ascertain the number of the spheres and thereby of the movers, 
while the principle, that there is a mover for every sphere, is 
established. Here, on the other hand, it is precisely this question 
of principle that has to be decided, whether we can get on with 
one mover instead of many. That is why he intentionally speaks 
in such an obscirre and indecisive fashion: if motion is eternally 
continuous there must be an eternal mover — if there is only one 
mover ; if, however, there are several there are also several eternal 
things, that is to say, they must of course be eternal also . . . 
however, one is enough. In style too the passage from ‘if there 
is but one’ onwards gives the impression of a subsequent addi- 
tion. Finally, Aristotle could hardly have continued as he does 
if the suspected words had always stood in their preseht position 
(259*15) : ‘We have shown that there must always be motion. 
That being so, motion must also be continuous, because what is 
always is continuous, whereas what is merely in succession is 
not continuous. But further, if motion is continuous it is one, 
and it is one only if the mover and the moved that constitute it 
are each of them one.’ This must have been written when 
Aristotle, in inferring from the continuity of the motion to the 
mover, was still t hinkin g of the motion of the world in its 
totality ; for if he meant only that there are as many movers as 
there are continuous motions the parenthetical question whether 
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there is one mover or more would have no point, and there 
would be nothing to say except ‘There is a number of unmoved 
movers corresponding to the number of the spheres’. 

The third passage that owes its existence to an addition 
is 259*’ 28-31, at the end of* the series of proofs. Aristotle's 
original intention was to make the contrast between the world- 
spirit and the individual souls of the terrestrial realm as great 
as possible. The idea of the world-spirit had undeniably been 
obtained from the analogy of the souls of living things, but that 
was only the more reason for giving especial prominence to its 
outstanding and exceptional position. Apart from its intellectual 
characteristics, this appears in its absolute immobility. The 
souls of living creatures, while immoved in themselves, move 
themselves indirectly when they move the body so that it 
changes its place. This is not true of the prime mover, wliich 
we must posit as the cause of the eternal continuous motion of 
the universe j in its absolute transcendence it remains unmoved 
both in itself and accidentally. Now when Aristotle came to 
introduce the sphere-souls he could not exempt them from all 
motion as he had the prime mover, for, though unmoved in 
themselves, they are carried along by the outer heaven with 
their spheres. In order, however, that they might not sink to 
the level of terrestrial ‘souls’, he inserted this passage (259'’ 28- 
31), which nevertheless, as we showed above (p. 361), cannot 
conceal the fact that he is here introducing a new principle that 
does not harmonize with the contrast between the self-moving 
earthly souls and the absolutely unmoved spirit of the world. 
Sor the rest, the addition was intended to be h3^othetical just 
like the tWo others ; it was merely to recognize the possibility 
that the spheres have movers, nothing more. 

The later Peripatetics, who knew the final form of the doc- 
trine of the sphere-movers from Metaphysics A 8, necessarily 
interpreted these additions to the Physics in accordance with it. 
They were bound to assume that here also Aristotle had the 
same point of view, and to read it into this chapter. In general 
they were able to carry this out with the help of the further 
assumption that Aristotle wished to explain here only the prin- 
ciple of the relation obtaining between continuous revolution 
and unmoved mover, and not to raise the question of the special 
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nature and number of the movers of the spheres ; but there is 
one passage on which this view inevitably came to wreck. At 
the end of the chain of argument we read as follows (259'’ 20). 
'Hence we may confidently conclude that if a thing belongs to 
the class of unmoved movers that are also themselves moved 
accidentally, it is impossible that it ^ould cause continuous 
motion. So the necessity that there should be motion con- 
tinuously requires that there should be a first mover that is 
umtovcd even accidentally, if, as we have said, there is to be in 
the world of things an unceasing and undying motion.’ That 
the correct reading was sTval ti 2 hT t6 irpooTOV KivoOv AkIvtitov 
Kol KorrA ouppspTiKds, which remains only in one little-noticed 
manuscript, is clear from Simplicius, whose interpretation of the 
passage presupposes it.* Only the highest and transcendent 
mover is unmoved accidentally as well as in itself, not the 
sphere-souls, as Aristotle himself says in the interpolation 
asg** 28-31. If then only the prime mover is in question here, 
how could the interpreters also discover the doctrine of the 
sphere-movers in the passage ? So far were they, however, from 
supposing Aristotle could ever have thought otherwise that they 
simply corrected the passage and made it mean exactly the 
opposite by inserting a negative. The false reading 'and not 
unmoved accidentally’ has made its way into aU the better 
manuscripts, although it is not even linguistically intelligible 
and the real meaning is exactly repeated at 258’’ 15.® 

Fortunately tradition has preserved for us the way in which 
the first generation of Aristotle’s followers dealt with the riddle 
presented by this chapter of the Physics. Eudemus partly 

• Simpl. In Phys„ vol. il. p. 1260, 1 , ii (Diels). Cp. the apparatus eriticus and 
Didis ‘ Zur Textgeschichte der aiist. Physik’, Berichls der Berliner Akadsmie, 
1882. 

* Cp. 258*’ 13; ‘The following considerationE will make it clear that there 

must necessarily be some such thing, which, while it has the capacity of moving 
something else, is itself unmoved and exempt from all change [as Simplicius 
correctly reads; the manuscripts give 'unmoved in respect of all exteraal 
change '] , which can affect it neither in an unqualified nor in an accidental sense. ' 
These words correspond to those at the end of the whole argument in 239^ 
20-2S. The two together enclose the series of proofs and thus show that this 
whole -chapter is concerned solely with the highest moving principle. The false 
reading iifi kotA occurs at 239^ 24 in all the manuscripts except H, 

although some one has erased the tifi in E (Farisinus), either because he had 
looked at Simplicius' commentruy or because his own reflections bad revealed 
to him that the logic of the argument requires its removal. 
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paraphrased the Physics, and partly reproduced it word for 
word, in a large work of several booi^ apparently intended for 
lectures. In doing so he often gave more precise expression to 
doubtful passages, and sometimes added new arguments or 
made other additions, none of which can count as his own 
property. For the most part he simply brought the Physics up 
to the state in which the problems were at the time of Aristotle’s 
death. This is perfectly clear in our passage. During the time 
just before the master's death the theory of the prime mover 
had been expanded into the theory of the movers of the spheres. 
Eudemus looked in vain in this chapter of the Physics for a 
definite explanation that there is a plurality of immoved movers. 
The last of the arguments for the existence of an unmoved 
mover seemed rather, as we have seen, to exclude altogether 
the possibility of a multiplication of this principle. In his para- 
phrase Eudemus therefore inserted into Aristotle’s ai'gument, 
'since there must necessarily be continuous motion, there must 
also be the unmoved first mover’, the words 'for each revolu- 
tion', that is, for each of the spheres.* He thus read into Aris- 
totle’s statement the doctrine that its author had finally recog- 
nized as the true one. He was justified in considering it the 
authentic one, and he saw in the words of the Physics a formula- 
tion that no longer accorded with Aristotle's most advanced 
view. He could not help seeing, naturally, that the elevated 
style of the 'undying and untiring motion' in this passage malces 
it fundamentally impossible to suppose that it refers to any- 
thing but the motion of the first heaven and the God who causes 
it^ the whole pyramid of arguments in the last book of the 
Physics culminates in this idea. It is in fact, like many other 
formulations in this work, one of the evidences that its first 

' Simpl., op. cit., vol. ii, p. 1262, 1 . 16, in Diels (Eudemus, frg. 80, p. 105, 
1 , 5, in Spengel) : 'Having shown first that there is always motion, and that it 
has neither a heginnin^; before which it was not nor an end after which it will 
not be, and next that the prime mover "in each tnoiion", as Eudemus adds, 
must be unmoved both in itself and accidentally . . .* This recapitulation of 
the content of the sixth chapter of Physics VIII refers, as far as Eudemus’ 
addition is concerned, to the words {259** 22-24) ■ ' So the necessity that there 
should be motion continuously requires that the first mover (I) should exist 
and be unmoved both in itself and accidentally,’ How Eudemus reconciled 
himself to the fact that his addition openly contradicts Aristotle’s own explana- 
tion, according to which 'immobility both in itself and accidentally’ belongs 
only to the highest mover, remains obscure. 
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draft dates from an early period. Eudemus and his fellow- 
students, therefore, knew this when they asserted their authentic 
interpretation ; but the consciousness that Aristotle’s surviving 
papers are the deposit of a process of evolution was obviously 
lost soon afterwards. 



CHAPTER XV 


ARISTOTLE’S PLACE IN HISTORY 

T he name of Aristotle suggests impersonality, timelessness, 
intellectual sovereignty over the whole world of abstract 
thought throughout long stretches of history, and scholastic 
idolatry. In order to assimilate him entirely to their own world 
the Middle Ages erased his individual characteristics and made 
him the representative of philosophy. The greatness of such an 
attitude towards the matter that he represents is undeniable, 
and he himself aimed at the matter and not at the person , at 
eternal truth and not at historical learnin g ; but the days when 
> he was identified with truth itsdf have passed. His historical 
importance as the intellectual leader of the West is certainly 
not lessened by the fact that the evolution of independent 
philosophical achievement in European culture has taken the 
form of a five-hundred-years’ struggle against him. Seen from 
the modem point of view, however, he is now merely the repre- 
sentative of the tradition, and not a symbol of our own pro- 
blems or of the free and creative advance of knowledge. We 
attain a fmitful relation to him only by a detour, by historical 
knowledge of what he meant to Greek culture and philosophy, 
and of the special task that he fulfilled in his century. This fate 
befalls every great spirit who obtains historical survival. He 
must be detached from his historical roots and neutralized 
before he can become accessible to posterity. Only history can 
then answer the further question when the point has been 
reached where this ‘living’ influence changes to the opposite, 
so that nothing hut a return from the tradition to the sources 
and to the real historical meaning of his life can save him from’ 
intellectual death. Even to-day we cannot easily agree whether 
Aristotle has reached this point, since the scholastic philosophy 
lives on among us as a world in itself. The present book, at any 
rate, arises out of an historical attitude towards him— -which, 
however, does not necessarily make it useless to those who think 
ftmdamentally otherwise, for without deepening our under- 
standing of Aristotle as an historical person we cannot even get 
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a full grasp of the special nature and depth of his influence on 
posterity. 

I propose therefore to conclude my discussions by appl5nng 
the historical results of this book to the place of Aristotle in the 
intellectual movement of his century. Up to the present the 
inner connexion between his philosophical form and the great 
problem that Plato propounded to the scholarship of Greece 
has been made evident mainly in his criticism of the Ideas and 
in the evolution of particular conceptions. This examination of 
particular conceptions is the special task of the philosophical 
interpretation of Plato and Ar^otle. The philological history 
of development, on the other hand, while requiring and further- 
ing this philosophical interpretation, 'floes not find its ultimate 
aim in the history of problems as such, but sees therein only the 
special form taken by the whole intellectual progress of the 
nation in the philosophical sphere. To ask how far philosophy 
led or was led in this progress is idle. The question can hardly 
be decided even if one takes the whole culture of a period into 
account, because one erroneously supposes that only the content 
of consciousness really matters, and fails to see the significance 
of the formulation given to this content by philosophy. What 
follows attempts to understand the organic significance of Aris- 
totle’s philosophy within Greek culture purely through itself 
and its historical circumstances, abstracting from the material 
content of the particular disciplines and concentrating attention 
solely on the historical nature of his problem and its intellectual 
forms. 

I. ANALYTICAL THINKING 

Aristotle’s huge achievement in logical inquiry shall be 
touched on here only so far as it characterizes the whole spirit 
of his philosophy. In it the analytical power of his thought 
obtained classical expression. The way was prepared for it by 
certain discoveries in elementary logic contained in the theory 
of Ideas, and by the epistemological and methodical trait in 
Plato ; but the Analytics and Cat^ories sprang, from another 
root than Plato’s invariably concrete and objective thought. 
Modern research has successfully attempted to ^ow that a large 
number of logical propositions occurring in undoubtedly early 
works such as the Topics and the Categories (above, p. 46) 

»«M B b 
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arose in the Academy and were simply taken over by Aiistotle, 
and a comparative analysis of the elementary logic of Plato’s 
dialogues, carried into the smallest details, would confirm and 
enlarge this result, as our examination of the Euderms has shown ; 
but Aristotle is the first person i n whom we find r eal abstraction. 
It took possession of all his thinKmg. were is not me piac^o 
examine the first appearance of the abstract and its gradual 
emergence in Greek thought, nor to show how it unfolded itself 
more and more clearly out of Plato’s Idea. It was reserved for 
Aristotle’s powers of observation to grasp it wholly in itself, 
with its own peculiar laws. In his untiring research into the 
logical properties and relations of the categories and of the forms 
and presuppositions of scientific inference we can detect the 
investigator of later years, seeking to span in its entirety the 
whole realm of logical fact. He constructs his new discipline ' 
as a purely formal act, and expresriy tells us that for him logic, 
like rhetoric, is not a theory of objects and so not a science 
(91^000910), but a faculty (Ativaiiis) and a technique. He sepa- , 
rates it rigorously from the question of the origin of conceptions 
and thoughts in the soul, and thus from psychology, and regards 
it purely as an instrument of knowledge; but for this very 
reason he joins his doctrine of the syllogism to his theory of 
objects to make a self-supporting theory of knowledge, the basis 
of which is the inquiry into the so-called axioms. This does not 
justify us in speaking of a metaphysical logic. He had broken 
up the old ontologic — ^the only form of logic known to Pre- 
Aristotelian philosophy — once and for all into the elements 
Word (\6yos) and Thing (6v). The bond between them had to 
be restored somehow, and this was done by means of the con- 
ception of formal cause, which was at once conception and thing, 
ground of knowing and ground of being. This may not seem a 
satisfactory solution— it was hktorically conditioned by Aris- 
totle’s realism— but it is very far from the projection of logical 
conception, judgement, and inference, into the real as Hegel 
teaches it. 

It is necessary to realize the tremendous influence of the 
analytical attitude on the intellectual form of Aristotle’s philo- 
sophy, for it determines every step that he takes. In his works 
everting is the most perfect, polished, logical art, not the 
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rough-and-ready style of modem thinkers or scholars, who fre- 
quently confound observation with inference and are very poor 
in conscious nuances of logical precision. Because we no longer 
have feeling or time for this art, and because we are more or less 
innocent of the finer cultivation of thinldng as ancient dialectic 
understood it, our modern interpreters of Aristotle do not dis- 
play an excessive amount of it in their commentaries. In this 
respect we could learn a good deal from the ancient expositors, 
who — at any rate those who do not belong to the decline — 
follow every step of the method with the conscious interest of 
the artist in thinking. The fact is that the thinking of the fourth 
century is in the same case as its speech ; both are closed worlds 
to the ordinary person of to-day; only the pale glimmer of a 
notion of them ever penetrates his consciousness. Whatever 
attitude we take towards this conscious technical cultivation, 
we have in it a part of the essence of the fourth century, to 
which we always feel ourselves intellectually very close because 
the names of Plato and Aristotle have a direct significance for 
us. From that to real understanding, however, is another long 
journey. 

The significance of this analytical habit of mind in the actual 
treatment of problems can be followed step by step, for example 
in the Ethics, where the fruitful but problematic equations into 
which conceptions were forced by the older speculation (such 
as 'virtue = knowledge’) give way for the first time to a real 
analysis of the growth of ethical motives and of the forms of 
ethical action and wiU. This is by no means simply ‘psycho- 
logizing’ ethics; the starting-point is always an exact logiaal 
inquiry into the- meaning of particular words and conceptions, 
together with a sharp delineation of their applicability. As an 
example we may take the anal3^es in Nicomachean Ethics VI of 
philosophic wisdom, phronesis, Nus, scientific knowledge, art, 
understanding, good deliberation, and cleverness. The psycho- 
logical delicacy with which he here takes apart the knotted 
mass of conceptions contained in Plato’s phronesis is a very 
great advance along the- path from the blank Idea of the Good 
to an ethics of will and intention; and it would never have 
been possible but for his conceptual analysis, which provided 
him with a theory of meaning, based on language, from which 
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his sympathetic psychological comprehension could take its 
start. 

The example also shows clearly that when so examined Plato's 
‘conceptions’ at once dissolve into their component parts and 
are then irrevocably lost. How much phronesis included accord- 
ing to him — the Idea as object and the contemplation of the 
Idea as the process of knowledge, theoretic recourse to the know- 
ledge of the Good and the practical fulfilment of sentiment and 
action by means of this vision, in short, the whole 'philosophic 
life’, Aristotle reduces it to the meaning corresponding to 
ordinary speech; it becomes ‘ethical insight' and is then only 
one element among many in the analysis of the moral eihos. 
In the same way Aristotle’s thinking differentiates between 
Plato’s theory of being and his theory of knowledge. The 
Idea, the palpable intelligible unity of the manifold, which was 
at once ethical ideal, aesthetic form, logical conception, and 
essential being, in an as yet undivided unity, breaks up into 
‘universal’, ‘substance’, ‘shape’, ‘what-it-w?is-to-be-so-and-so’, 
‘definition’, and ‘end’, none of which conceptions comes any- 
where near it in comprehensiveness. Aristotle’s ‘form’ (sIAos) 
is the Id ea (tato) intellectualized, and is rd^tfid-theretogust 
as his pKronests is to i:*latQ ls.r^^er^hing that Plato’s spirit 
touched has a certain plastic roundness, than which nothing 
more strenuously resists the analytical urge of Aristotle’s 
thought, which is to Plato’s as the anatomical diagram is to 
the plastic human form. Perhaps this shocks the aesthetic and 
the religious man. Anyhow it is characteristic of Aristotle. 
•^The execution of this principle was the birth of science in the 
modem sSnse. We must not forget, of course, that the pheno- 
menon not merely possesses this esoteric significance but is also 
a symptom of the whole intellectual development. Within the 
history of Greek thought Aristotle stands decidedly at a point 
of transition. After the tremendous achievement of Plato’s 
philosophy, in whidh the antique power of myth-making was 
imbued with the fructifying logical intelligence to an unprece- 
dented degree, the world-picturing creativeness of the old days 
began apparently to fail, and to succumb to the preponderance 
of the scientific and conceptual attitude. The man who clinehed 
this inevitable historical development was Aristotle, the founder 
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of scientific philosophy. It is characteristic of philosophy, or at 
any rate of Greek philosophy, that this act did not become the 
start of a new and fruitful philosophical development, but was 
simply a high point through which it passed, and which remained 
attached to the name of Aristotle. The mechanical outward 
form of his art of Analytics was indeed taken over by Hellenistic 
philosophy, and pursued right down to scholasticism ; but his 
analytical spirit, far from descending upon it, found its food in 
positive science. The foundation of scientific philosophy became 
the direct cause of the final separation of sriepce from philo- 
sophy, because in the long run the Greeks could not endure the 
intrusion of the scientific spirit upon their efforts to picture the 
universe. 

The peculiar form through which the analytical thought of 
scientific philosophy mastered both the real world and its intel- 
lectual heritage was the method of division, inference, and 
dialectic. Hypothesis played only a subordinate part, and was 
consistently used only in connexion with division. Hellenistic 
science did not possess the practical prerequisites for making 
fruitful use of this method, especially experiment. All division 
orders as well as distinguishes ; it delunits the range and content 
of conceptions and the applicability of methods, and thereby 
leads indirectly to the general conceptual arrangement of things 
that we call system. Aristotle has always been reckoned the 
systematizer par excellence, because under the influence of his 
thought philosophy was divided into a series of independent 
disciplines combined into a unity by their common intellectual 
purpose. The first attempts, however, at making pljilosophy" 
systematic in this way occur in the Academy in Plato's later 
view, when in the Philebus he distinguishes physics as ‘second 
philosophy' from the study of the Ideas, which Aristotle after- 
wards called ‘fiu^st philosophy'. That ethics, too, had already 
asserted its independence within the Academy is shown by 
Xenocrates' celebrated trichotomy, logic, physics, ethics, which 
established an epoch in Hellenistic philosophy. 

Those very Stoic and Epicurean systems, however, clearly 
show that Aristotle's and Plato’s 'systems' lacked the main 
feature of the type — ^they were not dosed. It is no accident that 
they were unfamiliar with the technical term cnlortiua, which 
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aptly describes the constructive character of the Hellenistic 
pictures of the world, self-sufficient, emphasizing totality, and 
far removed from living research. The soul of Aristotle’s thought 
is not putting together (cruviordvai) but dividing ( 2 iiaipeTv), 
and that not as a principle of construction but as an instrument 
of living research. Hence his ‘system’ remains provisional and 
open in every direction. No passage can be cited in which he 
even lays down the limits of the main disciplines unambiguously 
and definitively, and those who marvel at the systematic articula- 
tion of his philosophy cannot even say into what parts it divides. 
The celebrated division into theoretical and practical and pro- 
ductive, with the division of the first into theology and mathe- 
matics and physics, is nowhere realized and does not embody 
his actual system ; it is a merely conceptual classification. At 
the level of development at which he wrote those words it 
signified merely a geometrical heus for the leading part played 
by metaphysics in philosophy. Moreover, the particular dis- 
ciplines as such always opposed the greatest difficulties to the 
attempt at a completed systematization, as is only too intel- 
ligible now that we know how Aristotle’s writings attained their 
form. Arising out of indefatigable work on specialized problems, 
they always present a disparate picture if we examine their 
systematic structure in detail. In this respect the History of 
Animals is the same as the Metaphysics or the Politics. Outlines 
of a systematic arrangement, often introduced only during the 
subsequent labour of welding the parts together, are carried 
only half through or remain entirely unfulfilled. To produce 
afi external architectonic was not the original idea of this 
builder and therefore none can be ‘reconstructed’, any more 
than the treatises with their overlapping layers can be made into 
a smooth literary whole. 

If we dismiss this sense of system, namely an edifice of dogma, 
there remains only that* analytical power of separating and order- 
ing which is S5ratematic in a very different sense. System will 
now mean not the outwardly visible fa9ade, the construction of 
a totality of knowledge, lifeless and dogmatic, out of the multi- 
plicity of particular discoveries and disciplines,' but the inner 

* This Hellenistic notion of the systematic is strikingly developed by Sextus 
Empiricus {Adverms Logicos I. 198, 3 fE.) on the basis of his — ^mainly Stoic — 
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stratification of fundamental conceptions, which Aristotle was 
the first to bring to light. When he flings the net of the cate- 
gories over reality, then selects from them the independent 
‘this-something-or-other’ (T 62 ie ti), declares it the ‘substance’ 
of philosophic thought, and so descends the pitshaft of this con- 
ception, in order to lay bare in it one after the other the levels 
of matter, form, essence, universal, potency, and act, that is 
certainly systematic thinking. By this analysis the mere ‘this- 
somethmg-or-other’ is differentiated into the form which deter- 
mines matter, and in which universal conceptual thinking grasps 
the essence of the real, the latter being related to matter as 
act to potency. The same fundamental conceptions persist like 
subterranean strata through several disciplines. Thus the con- 
ception of form penetrates psychology and logic and all the 
special sciences, while it also belongs to physics and metaphysics, 
that is, to theoretic philosophy. The doctrine of Nus runs through 
metaphysics, ethics, psychology, and analsdics. These common 
intellectual themes hold the disciplines inwardly together. The 
unity does not arise, however, from any intentional assimilation 
of the parts to each other ; it is the original kernel out of which 
the multiplicity has grown. Plato’s Idea was ethics, ontology, 
and theory of knowledge, in one. The method of division dis- 
solved it into several disciplines ; but in accordance with Plato’s 
striving for unity Aristotle built up beneath them a conception 
corresponding to the Idea, a conception common both to reality 
and to knowledge, which united the multiplicity at its root. 

Nevertheless each special sphere retains its tentative and 
inquiring character, never achieving satisfaction in the «sc- 
ternal form of completeness and unimpeachable construction, 
always improving itself, overthrowing what it had previously 
set up, and looking for new paths. If there is any totality for 
which Aristotle strives it is a totality not of finished knowledge 
hut of problems. This may be illustra\ed by our conclusions 
about his ethics. According to Plato’s statement of the pro- 
blem happiness consisted either in virtue or in pleasure or in 
phronms. 'The Philebus shows how the problem of pleasure, 

sources* Truth, is here conceived as a ’fixed’ scientific system (&s Av frirw ii’inn 
Koeso^Kulo ovKmiiicmirt^) and the latter is charaoteriaed as a congeries of many 
things (ASpoic|Jux Ek TrAadvuv). 
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for example, made itself independent in his philosophical 
inquiries and formed a realm of its own, touching the questions 
of j>hyonesis and virtue and happiness only tangentially. The 
same thing happened to the realms of phronesis, virtue, friend- 
ship, and happiness. They all appeared frequently in the 
Academy, and always as relatively independent subjects of 
inquiry, as is shown by the titles of the works of the members. 
Plato’s dialogues give a faithful picture of the sets of problems 
thus rendered independent. Aristotle collects together all the 
problems bearing on ethics (t& fietKd), and, without curtailing 
the free play of the particular sets, gradually subjects them 
aU to a tighter methodical yoke within the framework of this 
originally loose unity. The unification never prospered sufh- 
ciently, however, to allow a 'systematic' justification of the 
appearance of the problems On Friendship in the eighth and 
ninth books of the Nicomachean Ethics, for example, or to make 
the double discussion of the problem of Pleasure in Books VII 
and X explicable through considerations otlj.er than editorial. 
Where we can see somewhat deeper into the origin of the writ- 
ings, as in the Metaphysics and the Physics, we observe towards 
the end of the process an increasing effort to reach such a unified 
structure, although it is never completely successful. Only the 
history of his development can clearly reveal the roots and the 
meaning of what we may call Aristotle's 'system*. The Hellen- 
istic systems are connected wth his late work, but they take 
their departure from the external impression and make primary 
that which was secondary to him. They dogmatically construct 
a>4xed picture of the world out of ‘valid propositions', and in 
this safe sRell they seek refuge from the storms of life, 

II. SCIENCE AND METAPHYSICS 

All the lines of Aristotle’s philosophy run together in his 
metaphysics, while it oh the other hand stretches out into aU 
other disciplines. It expresses his ultimate philosophical pur- 
poses, and every study of the details of his doctrine that does 
not start from this central organ must miss the main point. To 
form a correct judgement on its nature and accomplishment is 
not easy, if only because of the hindrance arising from -the 
prejudice attached to the name. The period during which 
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Aristotle’s philosophy held dogmatic sway ended with the break- 
up of metaphysics as a branch of knowledge and thus demolished 
his creation. Since then we involuntarily regard him as the 
leader of the dogmatists, the antipode whom Kant overcame, 
and think we do him a service by preferring the non-metaphysical 
parts of his philosophy and putting him in a more positivist light. 
Yet he was never a positivist even in the days when research 
preponderated. The living significance of his metaphysics cannot 1 
be appreciated from the point of view of modem critical philo- 1 
sophy, but only in relation to the problems of his own time, j 
When we look at it in the latter way we find that it is really 
founded on a critical purpose. His aim was to purge the 
philosophical consciousness of its mythical and metaphorical 
elements and to work out the strictly scientific foundations of 
a metaphysical view of the world that he took over in its main 
outlines from Plato. In other words, it was his interest in a 
particular method that led to this influential construction. 

His metaphysics arises out of that inner tension between 
intellectual conscience and longing for a religious view of the 
world which constitutes what is new and problematic in his 
philosophical personality. In the earlier cosmologies of the 
Greek physicists the mythical and the rational elements inter- 
penetrate in an as yet undivided unity. From the historical 
point of view it is an abuse of language, not in the least excused 
by its frequency, to call these philosophies metaphysical systems 
because they contain elements that are metap%sical in our 
sense. In this sense, naturally, Aristotle’s Physics would also 
have to be called metaphysical, and yet precisely this exqjn^e 
makes the historical absurdity of this anachronistic description 
as clear as daylight. Its application to the Presocratics would 
be sensible only if it were meant to express that in founding 
metaphysics as an independent science Aristotle’s aim had been 
just precisely to make these dogmatic -and mythical elements 
in the cosmologies of his predecessors the conscious centre of 
philosophical thought, whereas previously they had insinuated 
themselves unperceived. There is somewhat more justification 
for using the expression of Plato’s world of Ideas. Here it 
indicates the entry into philosophical consciousness of the 
invisible and intelligible, and especially the objective side of the 
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Ideas as being a higher sort of reality, not to be apprehended by 
experience. With this is connected in the later phase of Plato’s 
development the religious problem of teleological theology, wliich 
became the starting-point of Aristotle's metaphysics. Even this 
use of the modem conception is, however, strictly speaking un- 
historical — although we continually fall back into it against our 
will — and hinders the true understanding of Aristotle's real 
achievement. Metaphysics arose in his mind, and it arose out of 
the conflict of the religious and cosmological convictions that he 
owed to Plato with his own scientific and analytical mode of 
thinking. This inner disunion was unknown to Plato. It was a 
consequence of the collapse of the procedure on which Plato had 
based the knowledge of his new supersensible reality, and in 
which for one instant exact science and the most ecstatic enjoy- 
ment of the inexperienceable had seemed to coincide without 
remainder. When this concrete unity of myth and logic fell to 
pieces Aristotle carried away as a depositimfiiei the unshakable 
confidence that in the Platonic creed of his^ youth the inmost 
kernel must somehow or other be true. The Metaphysics is his 
grand attempt to make this Something that transcends the limits 
of human experience accessible to the critical imderstanding. 
Because of this profound and previously unrecognized com- 
munity of problems with the philosophers of religion in medieval 
Christendom, Jewry, and Islam, andnot through a mere accident 
of tradition, he became the intellectual leader of the centuries 
following Augustine, whose interior world was enlarged far 
beyond the limits of the Greek soul by their tension between faith 
and knowledge. The history of his development shows that 
behind his rmetaphysics, too, there lies the credo ut inteMgam. ft- 
The study of his development also allows us to see more clearly 
the new conception of method on which this philosophy reposed. 
Up to now the reigning view has been that the word ‘meta- 
physics' owes its origin merely to the order accidentally given to 
his writings in some complete edition of the Hellenistic age — 
Andronicus is usually suggested — and that it does not express 
the Aristotelian view of the real situation. In truth, however, 
this word, which was surely coined by some Peripatetic earlier 
than Andronicus, gives a perfectly just pictme of the funda- 
mental aim of ‘first philosophy’ in its original sense. Whereas 
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Plato had fixed his gaze from the very first moment on the 
highest peak of the world of Ideas, and believed that all certainty 
was rooted directly in knowledge of the invisible and intelligible, 
Aristotle’s metaphysics is construed on the basis of physics, thus 
taking the opposite direction. The highest monad, after having 
been to Plato the most exact norm and the most certain object 
of the mind, came to be for Aristotle the last and most difficult 
of all problems. We usually overlook the fact that his commonest 
description of the new discipline is ‘the science that we are 
seeking’. In contrast to all other sciences it starts not from a 
given subject-matter but from the question whether its subject- 
matter exists. Thus it has to begin by demonstrating its own 
possibility as a science, and this ‘introductory’ question really 
exhausts its whole nature. 

From the very beginning Aristotle is certain that the science 
that we are seeking is possible only if there are either Ideas or 
some ‘separated’ intelligible reality corresponding to them. In 
spite of his critical attitude, therefore, he escapes no more than 
Plato did from the notion that all real knowing presupposes an 
object lying outside consciousness (6§co 6v kcI xcopiordv) which 
it somehow touches, represents, or mirrors. As we have said, 
this realism is nothing specifically Aristotelian, but universal 
among the Greeks. Ancient thinking never got beyond the con- 
fused notion of the relation between knowledge and its object 
indicated by these pictorial expressions. Within these historical 
limits, however, Aristotle’s Metaphysics represents a state of the 
problems whose relation to Plato’s ontologic corresponds pretty 
exactly to that of Kant to the dogmatic rationalism ^f^e 
eighteenth century. The question. Is the science that we are 
seeking possible ? has for him the objective meaning, Is there 
this supposed supersensible reality ? while for Kant it has the 
methodological meaning, Are there a priori synthetic judge- 
ments? without which the traditional»metaph 3 reics was incon- 
ceivable. The fact that ancient criticism — sit vema verio — ^bears 
the realistic, while modem bears the idealistic, signature, must 
not prevent us from detecting the inner similarity of the historical 
situations. Both thinkers represent extreme points in the chains 
of development to which they belong, and have therefore had no 
posterity, except for a revival following on long misunderstanding 
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and ending in formalism. The really living evolution passes over 
or goes behind the metaphysical aspect of Kant or Aristotle, dis- 
regarding, with a onesidedness that is sometimes sensationalist 
and at other times rationalist or mystical, the scientific precision 
and fineness that both thinkers gave to the problems. Hence 
Aristotle is the only Greek thinker with whom Kant could talk 
on an equal footing, and whom he could try to overcome. For 
the rest, while Kant’s position is based exclusively on his tran- 
scendental criticism of the apprehending consciousness, the 
foundation of Aristotle’s critic^ realism is his physical system, 
together with a critical analysis, starting from the objects of 
experience, of the conception of being. 

Metaph3«ics is based on physics according to Aristotle in the 
first place because it is nothing but the conceptually necessary 
completion of the experimentally revealed system of moving 
nature. The prime task of physics is to explain motion, and one 
of Aristotle’s main objections to the theory of Ideas is that it does 
not do so. In making this objection he is setting up a definite 
type of natural science as a classical model, namely the method 
of constructing hypotheses invented by Eudoxus, which explains 
a complicated set of facts by referring it to the most simple 
principles — ^in this instance to the mathematical construction of 
all planetary motions from simple circles. ‘To save the pheno- 
mena’ is the methodological ideal of metaphysics. It has to 
elicit the ultimate grounds of experience from the facts them- 
selves and from their inner law. To this end it must, indeed, 
overstep the bounds of immediate experience at one point, but 
it mv^ not hope for more than to bring to light the pre- 
suppositions that lie in the facts themselves when rightly inter- 
preted. The reference of animal motion to the eternal cosmic 
motion and of the latter to the motion of the outermost circle 
was for Aristotle a f^t that the natural science of Eudoxus had 
placed beyond all doubt. .It represented a degree of mathematic- 
ally accurate experiential knowledge never before attained in 
this sphere. On the presuppositions of Aristotelian physics this 
system of motions had to find its coping-stone in some ultimate 
cause. The inference to a prime mover was thus suggested by 
nature itself. 

Aristotle anchors this branch of knowledge still more firmly 
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in physics by means of his analysis of the conception of sub- 
stance. He thereby gives to the idea of an ultimate cause of all 
motion a more definite shape as the highest and final form in the 
realm of natural forms. The starting-point of his theory of being 
is the world of perceptible appearances, the individual thing 
of the naively realistic consciousness. Was there any way of 
apprehending this individual being ? The earlier physics had in 
fact possessed no such means. Its theory of the elements and of 
motion did indeed offer much information about the components 
of ‘ all things ’ and the forces active within them, but it obtained 
this information by pure speculation. The technical analysis of 
an individual thing into its material elements, as modem natural 
science understands it, was just as impossible for Democritus 
with his highly developed atomic theory as it had been for earlier 
and still more primitive physicists. In the last and highest stage 
of its development Plato’s philosophy embraced as the object of 
scientific knowledge (Imcm^liTi) the whole hierarchy of Ideas as 
developed tlirougl^the dialectical art of division, from the most 
comprehensive genus down to the lowest and not further divisible 
species (firopov eT2»os) ; but aU that lay on the hither side of the 
Ideal world, where it bordered on that of experience, was indeter- 
minate (&7rEipou), the object of mere opinion, and not truly real. 
Plato’s indivisible is not yet Aristotle’s individual, an immanent 
form linked with matter (gvuAov elios). Earnestly though Plato 
wrestled with the question of opinion in his last period, he 
could not pass from the Idea to a grasp of the individual being of 
experience. Ph 3 ?sics to him was merely a heap of ' likely myths ’. 

This is where Aristotle’s critique begins. His aim is all atesg^to 
make the Idea capable of producing knowledge of ap^iearances. 
This was, to him, synonymous with the demand that the things 
of sense shall be accessible to concepts, for as a Platonist he 
held that only through the universal are knowledge and science 
possible. He stands in the middle of tUe change undergone by 
the theory of Ideas in Plato’s later years, which brought with it 
the first thorough elucidation of the logical side of the Idea, as 
the universal and the conception, and of its importance for know- 
ledge. The same process rendered the ontological side of the Idea 
problematic. Aristotle considered it axiomatic that nothing 
universal possesses independent existence. From his point of 
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view Plato’s later theory of Ideas appeared as a hypostatization 
of the universal, to which he opposed his doctrine of the deter- 
mination of matter by form. This doctrine really abolishes the 
‘things’ of naive realism by making them conceptual. Theobject 
of sense-experience can come to the knowledge of the thinking 
subject only so far as it becomes a conceptual form ; on the other 
hand it is only so far as it is form. The complete determination 
of reality by the forms of the understanding and by the categorial 
multiplicity of their conceptual stratification is rooted not in 
transcendental laws of the knowing consciousness but in the 
structure of reality itself. Herein is concealed a serious problem, 
which we must not overlook, but Aristotle’s whole purpose is to 
grasp the individual through the Idea, a procediure, however, 
which was conceivable to him only by supposing that through 
the Idea one grasped that in the thing which it really was (t6 t1 
fjv elvai). Matter is the remnant, the non-existent, in itself 
unknowable and alien to reason, that remains after this process 
of clarifying the thing into a form and a conception. This non- 
existent neither is nor is not; it is 'not yet’, that is to say it 
attains to reality only in so fax as it becomes the vehicle of some 
conceptual determination. Hence no matter is just matter, as 
the physicists supposed; it is matter for this deWte form, but 
apart from this form and considered in itself it is already some- 
how informed. Nothing absolutely formless and indeterminate 
‘is’ at all. The conception of ultimate matter, absolutely un- 
formed and undetermined, while a limiting conception of our 
thinking, does not characterize any substantial reality. Every- 
tbiag- is form, but form itself becomes the matter of a higher 
form. TEus Aristotle’s view of being drives us on towards an 
ultimate Form that determines everything else and is not itself 
determined by anything. His physics of immanent forms attains 
its goal only in the transcendent Form of his metaphysics. 

In this way form edmes to explain motion as well, of which 
neither Democritus nor Plato had been able to give a scientific 
account from their points of view. The aim of Aristotle's theory 
of motion is to invent a logic of it. He tries to make it accessible 
to conceptual thought, just as he does particular material things, 
by discovering in it some form or determinateness through which 
it can be explained. He therefore confines it within a fixed frame- 
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work, for where all is motion and flux, and nothing is fixed and 
enduring, science loses its rights. According to his physics this 
enduring element is to be found in quality and in form as the end 
of motion, not in quantity itself. In the first place, he lacked the 
technical means for making exact quantitative measurements or 
determining the quantitative conditions of qualities, so that re- 
search could not advance in this direction. Above aU, however, 
he saw that in the cosmos motion took place in fixed forms and 
within fixed limits. The apparent caprice and lawlessness of the 
motions of life on the earth, which is very small in comparison 
with the world as a whole, could not in any way prejudice the 
magnificent picture of the upper and imperishable part of the 
universe. Here, again, Eudoxus’ theory of the spheres assumed 
fundamental importance for Aristotle’s view of the world. In the 
concert and continuity of the eternal revolution of the stars, as 
assumed in that h 5 qjothesis to account for the appearances visible 
in the sky, there was something purposeful and instinct with 
form tliat could npt possibly be derived from the mechanical 
presuppositions of the contemporary theory of gravity. For the 
most part the physicists had had recourse to the idea of a cosmo- 
gonic vortex which set the world in motion, but as men increased 
their knowledge of the orderliness and invariability of the pheno- 
mena the notion of a mechanical cosmogony retreated more 
and more into the background, in fact it seemed to be non- 
sense. Aristotle went even farther than Plato in this matter. 
The latter had at any rate attempted to conceive what the 
creation of the world must have been on the assumption of 
Eudoxus' astronomy, when he made the beginning not chawsJsut 
the reason that orders things. Aristotle, however, breaks com- 
pletely with this Anaxagorean ordering or2iiotK6(j|aTio'i5by Mind 
when he declares the heavenly bodies and the heaven itself to be 
everlasting and uncreated and derives their motion from internal 
formal or final causes. 

With reference to motion the form is the entelechy (iv-rsA- 
inasmuch as in its form each thing possesses the end of 
motion realized within itself. For the heavenly bodies this is 
their eternal circular revolution, but Aristotle carries over the 
principle to earthly things as well, thus working out Plato’s 
teleology in every part of his world of forms. The motion of 
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earthly things appears to be. in Platonic language, disorderly or 
&TOCKTOS, but on closer inspection we discover that the funda- 
mental principle of change in the organic world is the same as 
it is in the heavens, namely locomotion, to which all kinds of 
motion are to be referred. Locomotion here serves the special 
laws of organic coming-to-be and passing-away, which in their 
turn depend on the form. The entelechy of beings that come to 
be and pass away is the height of this organic development. In 
them form appears as an orderliness and determinateness building 
from within and unfolding itself from the matter as from a seed. 

We have always supposed that this latter meaning of ‘ente- 
lechy ’ is the original, and that the conception was first developed 
in the case of organic life and from thence transferred to other 
spheres by a generalization— -that it means, therefore, something 
vitalistic or biological like the modem 'life-force'. This assumes 
that Aristotle possessed from the beginning the complete mastery 
of zoology and biology that he displays in the History of Animals, 
and that he more or less saw t h is principle in the object during 
his researches. Recently we have come to believe that the con- 
ception of biological development was his real achievement, 
which is a thoroughly vicious modernization. The meaning of 
'entelechy' is not biological; it is logical and ontological. In 
every kind of motion .^istotle’s gaze is fastened on the end. 
What interests him is the fact, not that something is coming to 
he, but that something is coming to be ; that something fixed and 
normative is making its way into existence — the form. 

Creative Power, that works eternal schemes, 

Qa^ you in bonds of love, relaxing never, 

* And what in wavering apparition gleams 

Fix in its place with thoughts that stand forever ! 

The notions of potency and act, which also are usually derived 
from the process of organic life, are indeed occasionally ihus- 
trated by Aristotle i/fith the example of the seed and the 
developed organism, but they cannot really come from this 
sphere. They must be taken from human power or A\ivauis, 
which now remains latent and now becomes active (Spyov), 
attaining its end (entdechy) only in this activity (^Ipysia). It 
is still more unhistorical to look on the star-souls as a conse- 
quence of extending to the whole of reality the supposedly 
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vitalistic or even animistic forma subsfantialis, as is done by those 
interpreters who then consistently go on to suppose that 
Aristotle ascribed a soul to the inorganic also and thus make him 
a panpsychist. 

The higher we ascend in the cosmos, the more purely the 
motion expresses the form that k its end. As a whole the motion 
of the world is the effect and expression of a form that is 
absolute and free of all matter. This form completes the reaction 
from Pre-Platonic physics, in which the world arose out of 
chaotic matter and was explained by mechanical causes. Reality 
is in its determinateness and in its essence necessarily what it is. 
It cannot be explained from mere possibility and chance, for 
then it might as well not be or be otherwise. There must be form 
at the head of motion, and the highest form must be pure act, 
through rmd through determination and thought. This thou^t 
cannot think anything more perfect than itself, for as the end 
of the motion of the whole world it is necessarily the most perfect 
thing existing, since everything aims towards it. Nevertheless, 
the thought that thinks itself is not a merely formal self- 
conspiousness devoid of content, an absolute ego in Fichte's 
sense. In Aristotle’s teleology substance and end are one, and 
the highest end is the most determinate reality there is. This 
substantial thought possesses at one and the same time the 
highest ideality as conceived by Plato and the rich determinate- 
ness of the individual, and hence life and everlasting blessedness. 
God is one with the world not by penetrating it, nor by main- 
taining the totality of its forms as an intelligible world within 
himself, but because the world 'hangs’ (fjpnriTcn) on him 
its tmity, although not in it. As each thing strives toYealize its 
own form, it realizes for its part that infinite perfection which 
as a whole is God. 

Aristotle’s attempt to make the exact thinking that Plato had 
discovered, the conception and the form,’t)eax fruit in knowledge 
of the sensible world, could consist only of a conceptual appre- 
hension of nature and its essence; it could not at first assist our 
insight into the material causes. It thus created a philosophy of 
nature, resting on a basis that was ‘metaphysical ’ in our modem 
sense. Aristotle's own intention was the opposite. He believed 
that his teleological explanation of nature had done away with 

3*03 c c 
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the earlier physics, which derived all that occurs from material 
and mechanical causes. While recognizing these lower causes he 
subordinated them to the formal and final causes. Matter and 
force are not 'nature '. They are nature's handymen ; she herself 
is the builder proceeding according to an inner plan and idea. 
Natural necessity as the Atomists understood it is of course the 
indispensable condition of nature's activity as of man’s tech- 
niques, but to the interpreter of nature it remains, as Plato had 
already laid down, a merely secondary cause (ouvattiov). The 
farther Aristotle went in positive research in the course of his 
life, the deeper he had to penetrate in the investigation of the 
special material constitution of individual things. So long, on the 
other hand, as his physics remained in the sphere of conceptual 
discussion, the relation between the secondary and the final 
cause gave him little difficulty. The spurious fourth book of 
the Meteorology, which contains the first ancient attempt at 
chemistry, illustrates how this relation becomes problematic to 
a follower of Aristotle as soon as he turng, to the question of 
the constitution of matter. Democritus' atomic theory and his 
conception of the void instantly reappear as working hypo- 
theses, without at first endangering the fundamentally teleo- 
logical character of physics. The author of the fourth book 
of the Meteorology belongs to this transitional stage.* Strato 
goes farther and drops teleology and metaph)?sics along with 
it, rebuilding Aristotle’s physics on a Democritean base. He 
transfers the 'craftsmanship’ of nature to matter and itsj?|uali- 
ties. It has been suggested that he is the author of this book, 
vtldeii would then be an early work in which the doctrine of his 
master sfruggled with atomist conceptions ; but we do not need 
the famous name in order to understand the direction of the 
development revealed in this interesting work. Teleological 
ph3rsics penetrated from Plato's later da3rs into Aristotle's first 
period and became th!fe groundwork of the latter's philosophy. 
It found fruitful soil for its principle in the investigation of the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. When it came to the examina- 
tion of inorganic matter, on the other hand, the principle of f ortn 
failed in the long run, and the atomist point of view reappeared 
of its own accord. 

^ For what follows see J Hatamer- Jensen, Heytues, vol. 1 , pp, 113 9 * 
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Aristotle’s interest in method rules in Ms further development 
also, as when he afterwards inserts between the Physics and the 
Metaphysics a special connecting inquiry into the continuity and 
eternity of the world’s motion and into circular motion, which 
takes us right to the threshold of metaphysics and shows that 
physics without metaphysics is a trunk without a head. The 
fundamental idea of the later metaphysics is also an idea about 
method, namely to prefix to theology a doctrine of substance in 
general and thus expand metaph3reics into a study of the various 
meanings of being. The theory of supersensible being, whose 
subject-matter was distinct from that of physics, now becomes a 
study of the nature, as being, of the very subject-matter that 
physics looks at from the point of view of motion. Thus the two 
original fundamental subjects of metaphysics — the physical 
subject of the first mover and the metaphysical subject of the 
supersensible — ^retreat into the background, and instead of them 
there appears the new subject of the morphology of being. One 
can detect in this the characteristics of Aristotle’s later universal 
science of reality, beginning to have its effect on metaphysics 
and receiving here an ontological and axiomatic foundation. 
The suppression of speculation in favour of factual research also 
left its traces, as we have seen, on the later treatment of the 
question of the prime mover. The conceptually necessary com- 
plement of the body of physical doctrine, the principle on which 
everything depends, now becomes very like a mere cosmological 
hypothesis in character, and the impossibility of confirming it 
like other h3q)otheses through experience is immediately fdt to 
be an incurable defect. ^ 

This interest in the method tended to repress Aristotle’s 
interest in picturing his philosophy. It was not given to him to 
create striking symbols of the content of his view of the world 
like Plato's myths and similes. He must have felt this himself ; 
once, in his first account of his own philosophy, the manifesto 
On Philosophy, he tried to give pictorial form to his new attitude 
towards things in a variant of the simile of the Cave in Plato’s 
Republic (above, p. 163), The simile of the ascent of the sub- 
terranean men to the vision of the eternal orders and forms of 
the ‘cosmos strikes us as a fine and individual version of the 
Platonic original, but dependent upon it to the last ; and the 
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relation between his attitude towards the world and Plato’s 
leaves the same impression. It is as though he were absolutely 
presupposing it and turning at once to his own methodical 
argumentation and anal5^is. Only in isolated passages do we 
suddenly become aware, almost with astonishment, of the living 
presence of a felt whole behind the subtle network of conceptions. 
It remains latent like the driving religious force that lies behind 
the Metaphysics without ever coming forward and directly con- 
fessing itself. This is why both reveal themselves only in the 
indirect forms of conceptual thinking and of the method he uses 
to wrestle with them, and why the force of his philosophy as a 
rdigion and as a world-view has come alive in history only where 
men have not been merely seeking aesthetic intuitions but have 
themselves known something of this heavy struggle. Let us 
nevertheless attempt to make his world pictorially visible to 
ourselves, 

/ Aristotle introduced the logically discrete character of Plato’s 
Ideal world into the visible world as well. According to Plato 
the happiest image of the world of appearances is the HeracUtean 
flux of all things, in which certain enduring islands appear. 
Aristotle did not look at nature so ; for him it was a cosmos in 
which all motion revolved around the fixed centres of abiding 
forms. Nevertheless, he does not, as one might expect, foist 
upon the living reality the rigid hierarchy of a world of abstract 
conceptions; his forms work as the constructive laws of all 
becoming. What we feel in them most of all, however, is the 
separateness of accurately determined logical unities. The 
ims^ff^in which he pictures his world is Tdfis or order, not 
oup(])cov(a or harmony. What he wants is not a sounding poly- 
phonic concord, however natural this feeling may have been to 
a Hellenistic Greek, but the organized 'common labour of all 
forms for the realization of a superordinate Thought. To express 
this view of the world hS invented, for once, a happy simile — ^the 
tactical motion of the warriors in an army, through which is 
executed the plan of the unseen general. Compared with the 
‘ breath penetrating all things ' of the Stoic monism it is a classic 
world of plastic forms and contours. The members of this realm 
lack contact and dynamic reaction upon each other. This 
feature, foreign to the 'harmoniously unified' world of imperial 
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philosophy, is what Plotinus had in mind when he desiderated 
some contact between the prime mover and the forms of the 
movers of the spheres. The same is true of the whole realm of 
forms in Aristotle’s cosmos, though their law is embodied most 
purely and beautifully in that of the spheres, 

‘The things that change imitate those that are imperishable.’ 
The coming-to-be and passing-away of earthly things is just as 
much a stationary revolution as the motion of the stars. In spite 
of its iminterrupted change nature has no history according to 
Aristotle, for organic becoming is held fast by the constancy of 
its forms in a rh3dhm that remains eternally the same. Simi^ly 
the human world of state and society and mind appears to him 
not as caught in the incalculable mobility of irrecapturable 
historical destiny, whether we consider personal life or that of 
nations and cultures, but as founded fast in the unalterable 
permanence of forms that, while they change within certain 
limits, remain identical in essence and purpose. This feeling 
about life is symbolized by the Great Year, at the close of which 
all the stars have returned to their original position and begin 
their course anew. In the same way the cultures of the earth wax 
and wane, according to Aristotle, as determined by great natural 
catastrophes, which in turn are causally connected with the 
regular changes of the heavens. That which Aristotle at this 
instant newly discovers has been discerned a thousand times 
before, will be lost again, and one day discerned afresh. Myths 
are the lost echoes telling of the philosophy of lost ages, equal in 
value to our own; and some day all our knowledge too will be 
only a hoary myth. The philosopher, standing upon the»wth 
in the centre of the imiverse, embraces within tlfe limits of 
thought a cosmos itself bounded by fixed limits and enclosed 
in the ethereal ball of the outer heaven. The philosophic Nus, 
when gazing from the peak of human knowledge upon the 
eternal rhythm of the whole, divines* something of the pure 
unsullied happiness of the worid-spirit perduring unmoved in 
contemplative thought. 

The old geometrical cosmos of the Greeks was differentiated 
but not broken by Aristotle's picture of the world. The new ideas 
of the fourth century were introduced into its t3?pical outlines. 
Reality is now seen from within ; it is no longer solid, but to a 
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certain extent transparent. Aristotle completes the reception of 
Platonism into the ordinary Greek picture of the world. The 
perspective is indefinitely extended both in space and in time by 
the astronomical and historical inquiries of the century. In its 
finiteness Aristotle’s world is identical with Plato’s ; but the con- 
trast between the two realms, which gave the last-named its 
special mood and spiritual impetus, is gone, and now the visible 
cosmos itself shines with Platonic colours. The Greek picture of 
the world has attained its maximum of unified harmony and 
completeness. Yet all this moves the spirit of the philosopher 
not from the aesthetic and emotional side, but merely so far as it 
can be conceptually established by strict science. Although this 
singularly beautiful picture collapsed long ago, science is still 
wrestling with the problems and methods that were developed 
by means of it. In them, and not in the picture as such, lies the 
real h/^pyeia or activity of its genius. 

III. THE ANALYSIS OF MAN 

The foundation of ethics as a science was profoundly affected 
by the fact that Socrates had brought the question of moral 
hnowledge to the forefront and that Plato went farther in this 
direction. We are accustomed to consider that personal con- 
science and intention is the essential problem, and hence we tend 
to look on Socrates’ alien way of putting the question as an 
historical condition of his thought, concealing what was in 
reality a question not of consciousness but of conscience. How- 
ever justifiable it may be to make the great phenomena in the 
histosy-of the Greek mind clearer to ourselves by translating 
them into the corresponding categories of our day, it involves 
the danger of missing the real achievement of Greece. This 
achievement lies not in religious prophecy nor merely in the 
thorough radicalism with which they applied morality to life, 
but in their apprehensiofl of the objectivity of ethical values and 
of the objective position of the ethical element in the universe 
as a whole, Socrates was not indeed an ethical theorist, he was 
merely seeking the road towards virtue and away from his 
aporia of ignorance ; but this very starting-point contains the 
seed of the conclusion towards which the ^velopment that he 
inaugurated was to strive, the foundation of ‘ethics’. The 
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question ‘ What is the good or the just ? ' is not that of a prophet 
but that of an inquirer. Passionately though it affirms the good, 
what it puts first is the discovery of the nature of what we call 
good ; and ignorance of this is the real distress that it expresses. 
That the greatest moral leader of Greece should be so much 
concerned with objectification and the apprehension of the right 
shows that the Greeks could attain their highest moral achieve- 
ment only in the creation of a philosophy of morals. This is why 
the question of subjective intention and 'performance', of the 
education of the will, takes second place with Socrates and is 
treated by him in a way that — however much we may talk 
around it — cannot satisfy us. For him, as for Plato, this 
question was not so much the sole guiding purpose as simply the 
presupposition of the question that they really did feel intensely, 
namely what is the essence of the good. The road to knowledge 
was long for them ; on the other hand, that knowledge would 
ensure action seemed almost self-evident. 

The development, from Socrates to Aristotle has been repre- 
sented as a process of increasing alienation from the former in 
the course of which his practical moral teaching was gradually 
reduced to theoretical form, and this is how it really appears if 
one loolcs on Socrates as investigating the nature of conscience 
and spreading a gospel of moral freedom ; in other words, if one 
ascribes to him the modem Protestant and Kantian attitude. 
From our point of view, however, the actual course of events was 
the inevitable process of progressively objectifjdng the morally 
right, and was due to the essential nature of the Greek spirit, not 
to the accident of particular personalities. Only this pltsssss 
could overcome the old traditional morality, which was steadily 
disintegrating, together with the complete subjectivism that 
accompanied the disintegration. The striving for objectivity 
was certainly bom from the practical aporia of a powerful and 
militant moral personality, but its own hature compelled it to 
develop by allying itself to philosophical thought, in which it 
found the instrument of obtaining its end — or more correctly, by 
calling into existence a new philosophical movement, whici 
created new instruments for itself. The movement took a 

* C{, Heinrich Maier, Sohrales, sain Warh t«nd seine gesehiehiliche SteUung, 
pp. 516 fi. and 377 fi. 
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different course with each Socratic, according to whether he 
approached Socrates externally with sophistical problems al- 
ready in. possession of his mind, and used him merely to emich 
his material without grasping the core of his problem in its supra- 
personal significance, or, recognizing the new and pioneering 
dement in him, as Plato did, seized on this point and developed 
it with originative force. 

Scholars commonly regard it as another merely historical 
accident that Plato made his great discovery of the moral Ought, 
to use modem terms, in the form of an Idea, that is, a super- 
sensible essence having a higher reality; and we excuse this 
roundabout method by pointing to the artistic requirements of 
the Greek spirit. Yet here again merely to claim superior know- 
ledge and precipitately impose our own 'more advanced' point 
of view is not enough. The very feature that to us seems round- 
about or wrong was the necessary historical presupposition of 
the recognition of the real nature of the thing itself. The dis- 
covery of the objective spiritud values,, whether moral or 
aesthetic or logical, and their abstraction in purified form from 
the jumbled chaos of moral and aesthetic and logical assumptions 
always occurring in human souk, was possible only because of 
the objectifying, shaping, formative vision with which the 
Greeks approached all things, even the intellectual, and to which 
they owe their species of philosophy and art. Other peoples have 
experienced great moral elevations, but for a philosophic account 
of morality as a value in its pure form the Greeks and Plato had 
to come into the world. The Idea, when it dawned on the Greek 
msafi7am)eared to he by natural necessity an objective reality, 
independent of the consciousness in whi^ it is reflected. And 
since it had come as the answer to the Socratic question 'What 
is so and so ? ' it also possessed the attributes of the object of 
logic, the conception. This is the only way in which it was 
possible, at that non-sfbstract level of thou^t, to recognize two 
of the essential properties of the moral Ought, its incontestability 
and its unconditionality. Plato must have thought, as he dis- 
covered the Idea, that he was for the first time'attaining a real 
understanding of the essence of Socrates' lifework; it had been 
the erection of a higher intellectual world of unshakable' ends 
and aims (t^Xos, 6pos). In the transcendental vision of the 
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Good in itself, not to be derived from any sense-experience, the 
Socratic search now attains fulfilment. 

Plato is fond of putting his philosophical recognition that the 
pure Good is the only morally valid motive of human action in 
the form of the popular Greek search for the highest good or best 
life. To the numerous suggestions that had already been made, 
including more or less all the goods of the world, he opposed his 
own, ‘ that a man becomes happy when he becomes good’. Only 
the good man can use the world's goods rightly, and hence it is 
only for him that they are goods in the real sense of means to the 
Good. He, however, is independent of them, and carries happi- 
ness within himself. Thus Plato banishes eudaemonism and the 
ethics of goods, the foundations of every popular Greek view of 
life. Like a true Greek, however, he recalls them in the same 
instant, though in changed and elevated shape. The vision of 
the Good in itself is the fruit of a lifetime of fervid toil. It pre- 
supposes the soul’s gradualfamiliarization with the ' Good itself ’ ; 
it is revealed only to him who is really seeking wisdom, and then 
only at the end of a painful intellectual road passing through all 
the methods of argument (ptSoioi Xdycov). Unlike mechanical 
knowledge it cannot be transferred from one person to another. 
The best life- is therefore the 'philosophic’ life, and the highest 
Good is the inner happiness of him who truly apprehends the 
Good. 

Thus Plato became not merely the theoretical discoverer of 
morality, but also the creator of a new ideal of life, although he 
left the common morality standing as a lower level beside philo- 
sophic virtue. In the course of his later development tfee..philo- 
sophic life became more and more religious in character, as the 
thought of God took the place of the Idea of the Good as the 
measure of all measures. Through all phases of his development, 
however, his chief concern remained the problem of objective 
values and norms. Life ‘with referenee to the end’ included in 
itself the impulse to strive for the end. Plato was, in fact, over- 
whelmingly impressed by the newly discovered objective world 
of pure values and by the new sureness that i't imparted to life. 

Aristotle’s early dialogues are full of a tremendous ardour for 
Plato’s philosophic life, but at the same time even as early a 
book as the ProirepHcm clearly shows the limits of the influence 
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that could be exerted ou civic reality by this exclusive ideal of 
intellectual aristocracy. The attempt to impose it on the whole 
life of the nation could only lead to a complete renunciation of 
reality, since reality showed itself unable to adopt it. The 
tendency to renounce the world, together with a pitchblack 
pessimism about its goods and a pitiless criticism of its un- 
intellectual society, is strikingly obvious in Aristotle's early 
work. Against this foil his metaphysico-religious optimism 
stands out aU the more clearly, shining over all the worthlessness 
and all the misery of this world, striving with the pure intellect 
beyond this realm of appearances towards the beckoning goal of 
immortal life. The lasting impression that Aristotle received 
from this Platonic view of things cannot be doubted by any one 
who has followed its influence through his later development, but 
we must also bear in mind the background that is hidden from 
us by this typical Academic view. In this school began the move- 
ment that culminated in Aristotle’s ethics, and even his dialogues 
betray something of the penetrating conceptual analysis that 
brought it into being. Men sought to understand the high ideal 
of the philosophic life by means of the nature of the human spirit 
itself, and in so doing, ^though they might at first, owing to the 
lack of analytical psychology, seem to find confirmation of their 
belief in the primacy of the knowing mind over the other parts 
of the soul, they at any rate stumbled on the problem of the 
different 'parts' of the soul, and on the task of doing justice to 
the irrational parts also, that is to say, of including them in the 
process of assimilating the spirit to God. In the Philebus as in 
the Sif«irepticus other ‘lives' appear besides the philosophical, 
and an attdnpt is made to relate them. A question like that of 
the part played by pleasure in the pure philosophic life leads 
to the investigation of the motives of moral action ; and the 
pedagogical idea of Plato’s old age, which was to train up the 
young to the good by accustoming them early to feel pleasure in 
the good and displeasure at the bad, is already close to Aristotle’s 
ethics, according to which an act is good only when accompanied 
by joy in the good. The problem of character must also have been 
worked out in the Academy, since Xenocrates divided philosophy 
into logic, physics, and ethics or the study of character. Plato's 
later dialogues show signs of a theory of the will and of moral 
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responsibility, which proves that Aristotle was not the first 
person to attain a philosophical mastery of this question so 
much discussed in Greek criminal law. When Aristotle examines 
and rejects definitions of such words as choice, happiness, and 
pleasure, he probably takes them all from discussions in the 
Academy. The intellectualization of Plato’s early metaphors 
and the inauguration of ethics as a separate study were already 
in full swing in that school. Aristotle is merely the Platonist who 
carried out these tendencies with the greatest definiteness. 

Aristotle was not a moral lawgiver in Plato’s manner. This 
was neither within the compass of his nature nor allowed by the 
advance of the problems. Though his ethics was at first saturated 
with the idea of the divine norm, and regarded all life as the 
service and knowledge of God, even in his earliest work the new 
element reveals another direction, namely the analysis of the 
forms of the moral life as they actually are. He abandons Plato’s 
theory of virtue for a theory of living types, adequate to the rich 
variety of the moral life in all conceivable manifestations, in- 
cluding economics, society, class-relationships, law, and business. 
Between this realistic study of civic life, and the lofty ideas 
handed down from Plato’s religious philosophy, which form the 
framework of the whole, there is great tension. Although 
Aristotle explains the types of the just man, the brave, the proud, 
the liberal, and the magnificent, by means of a single formal 
conception of virtue, the principle of the proper mean, and 
although he develops his types not by pure description but by 
a dialectical construction in which every feature is logically 
connected with the others, the content is taken from expsri^nce 
and the types themselves arise from factual relationships as they 
are actually given. The introductory discussion of the funda- 
mental nature of virtue is orientated with regard to the ques- 
tion of moral intention and its cultivation. This was a decided 
step forward ; the essence of moral value is now developed out 
of the subjective self, and the sphere of the will is marked off as 
its peculiar realm. This really gives the virtue of character 
pre-eminence bver that of the intellect, and hence the larger part 
of the discussion is devoted to it, although Aristotle is still far 
from making a fundamental division between the two. The 
theory of ethical virtue now becomes to a certain extent an 
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ethics within ethics, and determines the name of the whole. 
From Aristotle alone we should no longer see why the theory of 
intellectual virtue comes into ethics at all, if we did not know 
that to Plato (and to Aristotle in his youth) it had been the very 
centre, the science of the highest objective value. Even in his 
later days Aristotle connected the highest end of human life 
with the divine end of the world, and hence made ethics cul- 
minate in theoretical metaphysics ; but his main emphasis then 
lay not on the apprehension of this eternal norm, but on the 
question how human individuals can realize this norm in will 
and action. As in ontology he made Plato's Idea bear fruit in 
the apprehension of the world of appearances, s© in ethics he 
made the will of the moral individu^ adopt the transcendental 
norm and thus obj ectif y itself. The norm when thus internalized 
of course loses its character of imiversal validity, for there is no 
imperative that is binding on all men equally, except a purely 
formal generalization devoid of content. Aristotle’s aim is to 
unite the idea of complete obedience to the norm with the 
greatest individual variety. The moral personality is 'a law to 
itself ’. In this guise the idea of personal moral autonomy, which 
was foreign to Plato, enters Greek consciousness for the first 
time. 

The two main parts of Aristotle’s ethics, the ethical doctrine 
of morality based on the good will and the metaphysical doctrine 
of the contemplation of God as our norm, evince a tendency to 
rid themselves of each other more and more in the course of his 
development. The actual 'ethic’ or theory of character, which 
in t^e««rigmal Ethics was dosdy bound up with the theologickl 
culmination, afterwards becomes independent and finds a 
principle of its own in practical moral insight. Aristotle finally 
abandoned altogether the attempt to carry Plato’s primacy of 
theoretical reason into the sphere of everyday ethics. He had, 
of course, watered down Plato’s ‘wisdom’ and 'Nus' into pure 
'theoretical reason’; and the necessity for a shai^ distinction 
between civic and metaphysical ethics is a direct result of the 
intellectualization of these conceptions, which t6 Plato meant 
both the knowledge of the good and the actual goodness of the 
soul. Thus Aristotle preserved the fundamentally critical 
character of his philosophy in ethics too. The result was a 
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tremendous enlargement and refinement in psychological com- 
prehension of the moral self, and the.compression of * intellectual- 
ism' and the metaphysical element into a very small space. As 
in metaphysics, however, so in ethics he remains ultimately a 
Platonist, there in that he explains the world of experience teleo- 
logically by reference to a highest inexperienceable end, here in 
that he recognizes, beyond ordinary civic morality and the realm 
of practical action and will, a life passed in contemplating the 
eternal, which in his estimate unconditionally deserves the palm, 
and stands on a higher level even from the ethical point of view. 
In the Nicomachean Ethics, however, he makes the morality of 
civic life independent of this theology. They are two separate 
worlds differing in rank. The appearance of the 'theoretic life' 
at the end of the work means now, not that aU earthly change 
must be 'made immortal' as far as possible, but that above the 
world of practical morality thrare is a higher. Thus Aristotle 
buUds the Platonic world of his youth into the actual world, and 
gives it the highest position therein, the place from which the 
light of the eternal shines upon this world. This juxtaposition 
of the two ‘ lives ' has always been felt to be in some way personal 
and dependent on the philosopher's own experience. It does not 
possess the radical consistency either of Plato, who finds only 
the philosophic life worth living, or of Kant, who breaks once 
and for all with the primacy of theoretical reason and declares 
the moral will to be the highest thing in the world. Both in 
ethics and in metaphysics Aristotle goes a little way with Kant, 
but something in him makes him shrink from the fin^ conclusion. 
Neither the self-sufficiency of pure natural science nor tile-self- 
confidence of the mere will to fulfil one's moral obligations 
satisfied his sense of reality and of life. Plato's transcendent 
world would not let him go, and he was conscious that in 
introducing it he had added a new portion of reality to the old 
Greek structure of the world. Only so’tan we explain why his 
Nus takes on an almost mystical gleam in the theological parts 
of his metaphysics and ethics. This summit of human con- 
templation comes directly out of Plato's intellectual realm into 
Aristotle’s world of facts, and gives to his view of life its peculiar 
modem tension and two-sidedness. 

In politics, which we will here touch on only briefly, the inner 
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stratification is the same as in ethics and metaphysics. In fact, 
the historical development is particularly clear in this field. 
From the standpoint of the history of the mind the decisive 
problem in Plato’s politics lies in that strict unconditional 
subordination of the individual to the state by which he 're- 
stored' the genuine old Greek life. In the fourth century this 
life had long been disrupted by the preponderance of commercial 
forces and interests in the state and in the political parties, and 
by the intellectual individualism that became general during the 
period. Presumably every intelligent person saw clearly that 
the state could not be healed unless this individualism could be 
overcome, at least in its crudest form as the unbounded selfish- 
ness of each person ; but it was hard to get rid of when the state 
itself was inspired by the same spirit — ^had, in fact, made it 
the principle of its actions. The predatory politics of the end of 
the fifth century had gradually brought the citizens round to 
these new ways of thinking, and now the state fell a victim to 
the egoistic idea, impressively pictured by Thucydides, that it 
had itself made into a principle. The old state with its laws had 
represented to its citizens the totality of all 'customary' stan- 
dards, To live according to the laws was the highest unwritten 
law in ancient Greece, as Plato for one last time sadly represents 
it in his CrUo. That dialogue shows the tragic conflict of the 
fourth century sharpened into conscious absurdity ; the state 
is now such that according to its laws the justest and purest 
man in the Greek nation must drink the hemlock. The death 
of Socrates is a redmUo ad absurdim of the whole state, not 
mesely^sf the contemporary office-holders. In the Gorgias Plato 
measures fhe Peridean state and its weaker successors by the 
standard of the radical moral law, and arrives at an uncon- 
ditional condemnation of the historical state. When he goes 
on in the Republic to sacrifice the life of the individual completely 
to the state, with a one-Sided strictness intolerable to the natural 
fedings of his century, his justification lies in the changed spirit 
of his new state. The sun that shines in it is the Idea of the Good, 
which illuminates its darkest comers. Thus the subordination of 
all individuals to it, the reconversion of emancipated persons 
into true 'citizens', is after all only another way of express'ing 
the historical fact that morality had finally separated itself from 
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politics and from the laws or customs of the historical state ; and 
that henceforth the independent conscience of the individual is 
the supreme court even for public questions. There had been 
conflicts of this sort before ; what is new is the proclamation of 
a permanent conflict. Plato’s demand that philosophers shall 
be kings, which he maintained unabated right to the end, 
means that the state is to be rendered ethical through and 
through. It shows that the persons who stood highest in the 
intellectual scale had already abandoned the actual ship of state, 
for a state like Plato’s could not have come alive in his own time, 
and perhaps not at any time. 

Aristotle retains Plato’s external subordination of ethics to poli- 
tics, but with him, too, the real strength lies in the former, and 
from it he derives the norm of the best state and the content of 
the 'best life’. To his sense of reality, however, this starting- 
point presents insoluble difficulties, which lead, at the very 
beginning of the earlier sketch of the ideal state, to the first clear 
formulation of th<} profound conflict concealed in Plato's state. 
In politics, too, Aristotle lives not in the Ideal world but in the 
tension between Idea and experience. The actual political life of 
his time, however, does not allow him to find any way of relaxing 
this tension. In metaphysics and ethics he keeps the door to 
Plato’s world open, in spite of his immanent point of view, and 
he can do so because that world is actual within himself. In 
politics, on the other hand, the ‘best state’ remains a mere 
Utopia, and shows all too clearly that along this road the most 
one can attain to is a mere educational institution. Incidentally, 
Aristotle did indeed formulate the problem of power cle3fly--»-he 
appends it to Plato's notion of the state as a sort of question- 
mark — and also explain that not all ‘mastery’ is fundamentally 
bad ; but he did not reach a satisfying solution, and in that 
advanced stage of general Greek cultiue a practical solution was 
no doubt altogether impossible. 

The problem of the state was wholly unmanageable. The 
Greeks’ theoretical awareness of their own political life attained 
its highest point, like the conscious nervous nationalism of the 
Demosthenic party, at a time when the Greek city-state had 
begun to decline. It was a form that had lived its life out, and 
it now succumbed to societies of a cruder sort that still retained 
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their vigoior. In his sketch of the ideal state Aristotle turns 
immediately to the significant question whether to escape from 
the state be not the only possible aim, and begins his analysis of 
actual political life by declaring that, with regard to reality, there 
is nothing for the philosopher to do but contribute his superior 
knowledge of the conditions of each particular constitution to 
the correct treatment of political disorders as they arise. This 
attitude of resignation is typical of the intellectual personalities 
of the time, even of the practical statesmen, who one and all 
approached the state with a certain detachment and whose 
politics always remained a sort of experiment. This detachment 
and the consciousness of it went furthest with Aristotle, because, 
himself without a state, he lived as an objective observer in a 
great state in the throes of dissolution, and had mastered the 
tremendous wealth of forms and possibilities. The only effective 
community that still had a stronghold on the Greeks of his time 
was civil society with its firm notions of education, demeanour, 
and urbanity. Significantly, he counts this not s-s a political force 
but as part of the permanent ethical make-up of personality, and 
therefore his discussion of it appears in the Ethics in the form of 
special ‘ virtues The outer and inner support of the old morality 
had been the laws of the state; that of the modern was the 
objective forms of society. There is no abstract ethical indi- 
vidualism in Aristotle — even the Stoics and Epicureans kept far 
from that extreme, in spite of the cosmopolitanism of the former 
and the ideal friendship of the latter — ^but his Politics shows with 
crass realism that society itself is only a small group of favoured 
persons? dragged hither and thither and maintaining a precarious 
existence In the universal struggle for money and power. 
Hellenistic ethics finally came to rest in the notion of inward 
freedom, which only occasionally appears in Aristotle ; this con- 
firmed for good and aU the inchvidual’s independence of state 
and society. Within Aristotle’s ethics this self-sufficiency exists 
only for the man who shares in the ‘theoretic life', and even for 
him only on certain conditions; but this increased sensitiveness 
to man's dependence on 'fortune' and external cfrcumstances is 
itself precisely an expression of that longing for inward freedom, 
and that sense of the moral dignity of personality, which-are 
characteristic of the whole age. 
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IV. PHILOSOPHY AS THE UNIVERSAL SCIENCE 

Aristotle’s philosophy represents the difficulties that his age 
felt about the universe, expressed with the highest art of 
methodical thought. His scientific research, on the other hand, 
is more, and extends far beyond die vision of his contemporaries. 
To see this side of his achievement in a false light, by applying 
to it the standards of modem science and factual knowledge, is 
only too easy, and has been done again and again, every time 
that he has engaged the attention of the representatives of the 
specialized branches of science or the historians of the positive 
sciences. Perhaps, however, we may venture to hope that to-day 
the natveiS of all such comparisons is clear even to those who 
have not been schooled by historical thotoght, and that we are 
relieved of the obligation to examine them. Here we may not 
only exclude the question of the correctness of Aristotle's detailed 
observations, but also omit to give any precise account of his 
epoch-making achievement as an inventor of methods, since om: 
concern is only to evaluate the significance of his researches as a 
sign of the evolution of philosophy. 

The enlargement of Platonic 'philosophy' into universal 
science was a step forced on Aristotle by his high estimate of 
experience and by his principle that speculation must be based 
on perceptible reality. Nevertheless, it took place only gradually, 
for, though he was by nature a scholar from the beginning and 
stood out as the great reader among the abstract Platonists — 
the story that Plato called him so is true in essence at any rate — 
the intellectual attitude of his first or transcendental period is 
incompatible with his subsequent unreserved devotion to the 
endless world of facts. From theoretical insight into the necessity 
of bringing experience within the sphere of philosophic thought, 
for the logical establishment of a conception of being approxi- 
mating to the world of appearances, it is stfll a long way to 
the collection and elaboration of a gigantic mass of facts purely 
for their own sake ; and where we possess detailed insight into 
Aristotle's dev^opment we can still see clearly how once he set 
foot on this road he was driven step by step farther along it. One 
example must suffice. The celebrated sketch of the development 
from Thales to Plato in the first book of the Metaphysics is 
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strictly philosophical in intention ; its purpose is to derive the 
four principles on which Aristotle bases metaphysics, that is 
to say, it is not historical, as has often been supposed, but 
S5^tematic. It compresses and distorts the facts for the sake of 
what he wishes to extract from them. In his later period this 
account was enlarged into a general history of the sciences. It 
went far beyond its original sj^stematic purpose and became an 
indeperident science, governed solely by its concern for the 
material. The collection of constitutions is rather different ; at 
any rate in theory this factual research remained a part of 
politics, its relation to which is certainly closer than that of the 
history of the sciences to metaphysics. Even in politics, how- 
ever, the advance from mere bool^h scholarship and from the 
principle of respecting experience to the working-up of all that 
constitutional material is an immense step and takes us beyond 
the bounds of philosophy proper. 

Every other example would serve to convince us in a similar 
way that in spite of the irmer consistency of this evolution it 
involved a momentous displacement of the centre of gravity in 
the direction of positive research. The conceptual philosopher 
became a scientist who explained the whole world in universal 
fashion. Philosophy to him was now the name of the sphere of 
the sciences as a whole. When the word was coined it meant in 
the first place every kind of study or intellectual interest, and in 
a narrower sense the search for truth and knowledge. The first 
person to give it a permanent terminological significance was 
Plato, who needed, to describe his kind of knowing, a word that 
expregged at once the unattainability of the transcendental goal 
of "knowledge and the eternity of the struggle towards it, the 
suspension between ignorance and 'wisdom'. Never, however, 
had it meant the established unity and present totality of all 
knowledge. Such an idea had never entered any one's brain at 
all. In Aristotle it did ^ot take the form of attempting to justify 
the collection and organization of all existing sciences in one 
school by means of some attempt at external s3^tematization. 
He was not an encyclopaedist. This is shown bjr the fact that, 
though it may have been his theory to do so, he did not actually 
adopt in his 'philosophy' the older independent sciences such as 
mathematics, optics, astronomy, and geogi;aphy. Only medicine 
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got in and was industriously pursued, because and so far as it 
offered a fruitful field for the actualization of Aristotle’s morpho- 
logical ideas. Those other studies did not do so, and thus the 
exceptions show that the astounding totality of Aristotle's 
science is an organic growth from the central point of his 
philosophy, the notion of form. This notion determined the 
limits of what his philosophy could master. As he developed his 
'form’ changed from a theoretical conception of being to an 
instrument of applied science, a morphological and phenomeno- 
logical study of all things. He thus put philosophy in a position 
to attain a scientific grasp of the whole of reality. It ruled over 
all the provinces of knowledge to an extent that has never since 
been equalled. We must, however, keep on insisting that the 
cause of this fact is that his philosophy possessed the power of 
creating sciences, so that new ones were always springing forth 
from its lap, such as the biological, morphological, and physio- 
logical study of nature, or the biographical and morphological 
sciences of culture. Mere logic or formal systematic could never 
enable philasophy''to maintain such a place in science, still less 
could an arbitrarily dictated view of the universe. 

The relation between science and world-view is the problema- 
tical point in Aristotle's philosophy. There are two sides to it, 
since science rests on principles that have to be established 
not by itself but by philosophy, while on the other hand philo- 
sophy is built up on the basis of scientific experience. He believed 
that with this conception of thought and experience he could 
make Plato’s philosophy into critical science ; for, although he 
does not distinguish philosophy and science by difierentiAames, 
the starting-point of his criticism of all earlier philosophy is a 
firm conception of what constitutes science. Even within his own 
philosophy he recognizes that the factual knowledge of the 
special sciences is scientific in a superior degree, not because of its 
greater exactitude (for this belongs rather to conceptual think- 
ing) but because of its impregnable reality — ^the problem whether 
the supersensible is real gave rise to all kinds of uncertainty in 
the other sphe?e. Aristotle’s intellectual world presents a unified 
appearance from without, but it carries within itself a conscious 
discord in the fundamental idea that philosophy and science 
tend to diverge, in spite of his efforts to bring them together by 
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conceiving philosophy in the narrower and higher sense of the 
word as the necessary conclusion of the study of reality. Greek 
science had always received strong stimulation from that meta- 
physical attitude towards the world which is the driving force 
of philosophy, and each had furthered the other during their 
development. Once on the summit, however, they found them- 
selves in conflict. Aristotle restores them to unstable equili- 
brium. This instant represents the high point of the common 
part of their development. 

In Post-Aristotelian times neither phibsophy nor science was 
able to maintain itself on this height. Science needed freer play 
than philosophy gave it. Its results often rendered doubtful the 
methods and principles of explanation that philosophy had 
provided it with. On the other side, the cultured classes, who 
had lost their religion, needed a metaphysical view of the world, 
and thus tempted philosophy to renew its bold speculative 
flight ; and we have to admit that in trying to satisfy this longmg 
it was only obeying the impulse of self-preservation. Compared 
with Aristotle's critical attitude Stoicism and'Epicureanism look 
like dogmatism and the coUapse of scientific philosophy. They 
took over his logical technique and developed the content of 
some of his metaphysical views, mixing them with older primi- 
tive ideas ; or they renewed Pre-Socratic physics as Epicurus 
renewed Democritus, and built up an ethical ideal of life on that 
foundation. The centre of gravity lay in metaphysics and ethics ; 
real research was not prosecuted at all. After the third genera- 
tion the Peripatos assumed the same practical tendency, al- 
thoughjt could not compete with the Stoics and the Epicureans 
in this field; the result was the regrettable collapse of the school 
after Strato. That great investigator dearly shows, however, 
the only path that the movement initiated by Aristotle could 
take under the circumstances. During his period Peripatetic 
research was already in, touch with Alexandria, where the soil 
was more favourable than in Attica to the devdopfnent of the 
positive sciences, and where the keen wind of reality was blow- 
ing. Alexandrian science is the spiritual continuation of 
Aristotle’s last period. There the link between science and 
philosophy was definitely broken; the infinitely refined tech- 
nique of Rolemaic research dispensed with the stable intellectual 
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centre that Aristotle's detailed work had possessed in his great 
spiritualist view of the universe. On the other hand, the most 
important discoveries of ancient science are due to this separa- 
tion, which was a necessary liberation of research. It was now 
that medicine and natural science, together with exact philology, 
attained their greatest flowering. They were represented by 
figures like Aristarchus, Aristophanes, Hipparchus, Eratos- 
thenes, and Archimedes. From the standpoint of Aristotelian 
philosophy and science, of course, all this is but half of the 
intellectual realm; but the desire for a metaphysical view of 
the world, and the desire for scientific strictness, never came 
together again in the ancient world. Aristotle is classical in 
spite of his lateness just because he united them, although 
even in him research and explanation preponderate over the 
formation of world-pictures. 

High as Aristotle’s ideal was in itself, what is stUl more 
wonderful is its realization in the mind of a single man. This is 
and win remain a' psychological marvel, into which we cannot 
penetrate deeper. The word ‘universality’ describes only his 
astounding power of spreading himself over all fields of reality, 
and his tremendous capacity for assimilation, both of which were 
attainable only in a period conscious of technique ; but what is 
far greater is the intellectual range that included both the con- 
templation of supersensible essences by pure Nus and a knifetike 
keenness of the conceptual understanding and a microscopic 
accuracy of sensible observation. This phenomenon becomes 
more comprehensible if we observe in the course of Aristotle’s 
development that originality and power of asshnilatioiTbalance 
each other, bfit even so his leaning towards metaphysics and his 
highly developed capacity for inward experience remain some- 
thing unique in the spiritual make-up of a pronounced observer 
and discoverer. In spite of the many lasers of his mental world 
there is a great unity about it because all his powers are 
developed only so far as they serve as instruments for the ob- 
jective conteqjplation of reality. His Nus lacks Plato’s world- 
transforming power, his conceptual thinking the solid practical 
bulk of dogmatism, his observation the turn for inventions and 
technical improvements ; the three are united in one single task, 
the apprehension of what is. His whole creativity is exhausted 
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in the continual production of new instruments for the service of 
this work. 

The presupposition of this complete devotion to the con- 
templation of the world is the objectivity, to the ultimate 
spiritual depths of which we cannot penetrate, in which every- 
thing that ^istotle put out is steeped, and which he bequeathed 
to Hellenistic science. We have already remarked that it is not 
to be confused with impersonality, but is a suprapersonal form 
of the mind. It is as far removed from the artistic objectivity 
with which Plato in his writings clothes his spiritual passion to 
transform human life, as from that Thucydidean kind which 
escapes the pains of a frightful historical fate by regarding it as 
the necessary course of events and turning it into political know- 
ledge. In those two Attic writers the struggle for objectivity is 
the reaction of a self that concentrates on sovereign values and 
is passionately interested in life. In their cases we ought to speak 
of objectification rather than simple objectivity. The objectivity 
of Aristotle is something primary. It expresses a great serenity 
towards life and the world, which we look for vainly in Attica 
from Solon to Epicurus. It is to be found rather in Hecataeus, 
Herodotus, Anaxagoras, Eudoxus, and Democritus, much as 
these men differ from each other. There is something peculiarly 
contemplative and non-tragic about them. Aristotle, too, 
possessed that world-wide Ionian horizon, of whose soul- 
Uberating breadth the brooding Athenians had no inkling. At 
the same time the essence of the Attic spirit had a profound 
influence upon him as’ it had upon Herodotus; it gave to 
hi^comprghensive loropfa or inquiry its unity and strictness of 
principle. Through these gifts he became, what it was not 
vouchsafed to any of the Ionian contemplators of the universe 
to be, the compelling organizer of reality and of science. 
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DIOCLES OF CARYSTUS 

A NEW PUPIL OF ARISTOTLE 

The great man whom I wish to introduce is probably not only un- 
known to most of my readers as a pupil of Aristotle but is also likely 
to be a complete stranger to them. ITiat he did not live in the begin- 
ning of the fourth century b.c., as has been generally assumed up to 
the present time, but was one of the outstanding members of the 
Peripatetic school a hundred years later is the thesis of a recent book 
of mine entitled DioMes von Karystos (Berlin, 1938) which is a con- 
tinuation of ray book on Aristotle.' I shall give my reasons for this 
thesis as far as it is possible within the limits of the present chapter.* 

I 

Although Diodes may still be unlcnown to the historians of philo- 
sophy, he is by no mchns unknown to our historians of medicine. He 
used to be called 'the second Hippocrates’ by the Athenians* of his 
age and enjoyed a high reputation among the Greek physicians of 
later centuries who preserved through frequent quotations more than 
one hundred printed pages of his lost writings. This somewhat 
meagre evidence forms the basis of our investigations. But since we 
cannot attribute with certainty even to Hippocrates any of the 
numerous books which arc preserved under his name, we are in the 
case of Diodes in a comparatively favourable situation. The longest 
of his fragments contains about nine pages.* This is almost what the 

* Diohles von Karystos, Die griecHsche Medixin und die Schule des Avistotel^s 
(Berlin, \V. de Gruyter & Co., 1938). wi-l-244 pp. Cf. also my Wergessene 
Fiagmente des Feripatetikers Dioklea von Karystos. Nebst zwei Anhangen 
zur Chronologie der dogmatiseben Arzteschule', in Abluxndhmgen des Prevssi- 
schen Akademie der WUsmschapen, Jahrgang 1938, Phil.-hist. Klasse, No. 3, 
pp. 1-46. 

In the second of these publications I have made several additions which 
confirm and enlarge, and, on some minor issues, madify the conclusions of my 
book on Diodes. Hereafter I shall refer to the book as DioMes, and to the 
article above mentioiied as Vergessene Fragmenie. 

* This chapter is reprinted, with permission, from The Philosophical Review, 
vol. xUx (1940), pp?'393-407. 

* Cf. Diohles, p. 4, n. 4, 

* Max Welhnann, Die Fragments der sikelischen Arete Akron, Philisiion md 
des DioMes von Karystos (Berlin, 1901). frg. 14T. (I shall quote the fragments 
of Diodes only by their numbers ip Wellmann’s collection.) 
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ancients would call a book (PipWov), and it should be sufficient to 
form an impression of his style, method, culture, and personality, 
which can be verified by the rest of the fragments,* The fragments 
have been collected by Max Welhnann, one of the pioneers and 
acknowledged authorities in Greek medicine, a field which was only 
penetrated by classical scholars with modem historical and philo- 
logical methods towards the end of the nineteenth century. WeU- 
mann's collection of the fragments was published in 1901. It is part 
and parcel of a collection of the fragments of the Sicilian school of 
medicine (late fifth and early fourth century) to which, according to 
Wellmann, Diodes belongs.* Wellmann's book was a first attempt 
to reconstract the history of Greek medicine during the century after 
Hippocrates* death, in which it reached the culminating point of its 
scientific development. 

We call this period, according to ancient tradition, the dogmatic 
school. Its first and greatest representative was Hippocrates (second 
half of the fifth century). Galen and Celsus mention as his successors 
Diodes of Carystus, Praxagoras of Cos, Herophilus of Chalcedon, and 
Erasistratus of Ceus, Diodes, they say, flourished after Hippocrates 
but before Praxagoras and the others.* Pliny, too, says that Diodes 
was the second great figure of the dogmatic scihool, second, in time 
and in fame, to Hippocrates only.* Unfortunately we do not know 
exactly when Praxagoras lived. He was the teacher of Herophilus, 
who flourished imder Ptolemies I and II at Alexandria in the So’s of 
the third century and later. Erasistratus was the last of the series, 
his floruit being put by Eusebius in his Chronica in 358.® If Hero- 
philus flourished in the 8o’s and 70’s of the third century, his teacher 
Praxagoras must have been the leader of the Hippocratic school at 
Cos about 300, ornot much later. IfDiodles' floruit as given by Galen, 
Pliny, and Celsus is correct, the problem arises as to where in the 
long interval between Hippocrates and Praxagoras (between 400 and 
3<}o) iJIocles is to be put. Wellmann and other scholars thought that 

* The extensive portion preserved, from Diodes’ book on diet, cf. p. 407, n. 4, 
was incorporated by U. von Wflamowitz in his GriechUches Lesebuch (Berlin, 
1902), vol. ii, pp. 277 B.i as a masterpiece of Greek scientific prose and as one of 
the most colourful pictures of the daily life of a Greek citizen in Athens' dassical 
period. At the same time it offers a graphic exarnple of Diodes’ medical art 
and method and the prindples on which it rests. 

* Cf. p. 407, n. 4. The book was published as the first volume of a collection of 
the fragments of the Greek physicians. Buta second volume has never appeared. 

* Cf. Ps. Gal., Inirod., c. 4 (frg. 3, Wdlmann, op. oit.) : Gal. iv. 731 Kuhn 

(frg. 16) ; Celsus, praef. 2 (frg. 4). *“ 

* Plin. Nat. hist, xxvi. 10 (frg. 5), 'qni [Diodes] secundus aetate famaque 
extitit’. 

* Cf. the chronology of the physicians of the dogmatic school, Vergessene 
Fragments, pp, 36 ffi., Anhang I, 
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the 'second Hippocrates’ must xmquestionably have lived imme- 
diately after the first Hippocrates. Diodes often refers to writings of 
our Hippocratic corpus without quoting them. As a rule he does not 
quote authors at all, thus making it very difficult to determine his 
time.' Besides the Hippocratic influence. Diodes is strikingly depen- 
dent upon the Sicilian school in many characteristic details and for 
his fundamental theory of the paeuma as the source of organic life. 
The main figure of that school was Philistion. Wellmann therefore 
linked Diodes with Philistion as well as with Hippocrates. Since 
Plato proves to be largely dependent upon Philistion's theory in his 
Timaevs and the second Platonic letter mentions a planned trip of 
Philistion from Syracuse to Plato’s Academy in Athens, Wellmann 
believed that Philistion and Diodes were contemporaries of Plato's 
earlier years and put them in the first third of the fourth century.* 
This has generally been assumed to be the case, although doubts 
have been occasionally expressed during the last fifteen years.' 

When I had to deal with Diodes for the first time, shortly after I 
had completed my doctor’s dissertation, I did not dare to question 
the accuracy of such authorities as Wellmann and Fredrich. I tried 
to pursue the doctrine of the pneutna and its influence on Aristotle’s 
physiological and Zoological theories and, in accordance with the 
prevailing view, presupposed that Diodes and Philistion were Aris- 
totle’s sources in the same way as they were supposed to be the 
sources of Plato's physiology.'* When I returned to Diodes some 
decades later with a somewhat greater experience, I saw at once that 
the idiom of this brilliant author does not belong to the time when 
Plato’s earliest works were written, but that it is characterized by 
all the traits of the Greek language spoken at the beginning of the 

* For an important exception to this rule cf. infra, p. 411, n. 4. I do not 

begin, however, with these quotations, because they are not given in a literally- 
preserved direct fragment of Diodes, but occur in an excerpt made by a later 
ancient physician, * 

* Wellmann, op. cit., pp. 66 ff. He had a predecessor in C. Fredrich, Hippo- 
kYotische Untersuchimgen (Berlin, 1899), pp. 171 and 196. Wilamowitz, loc. cit., 
thinks of the same date. 

5 Cf. Diokles, pp. 13 fi. I have shown there also that, long before these 
modem doubts were expressed, V. Rose in a short remark of his almost for- 
gotten book Afistoiehs PseudepigYOphus (Leipzig, 1863), p. 380, had placed 
Diodes after Aristotle. In Virgessens FragmeTife, p. il, I have added two 
more scholars who wanted to place Diodes later, in the third century b.c. — 
I. A. Fabricius, Bibliotheca Graeca (Hamburg, 1724), vol. xii, p. 384, and I. L. 
Ideler, Arisiotelis Meleorol. Libri IV (l-eipzig, 1834), vol. i, p. 157. However, 
both had but vwy scanty information about Diodes, and that attenuates the 
authority of their statements. For this reason Fredrich and Well mann did not 
even mention these predecessors, and consequently their view was entirely 
obliterated, like that of Rose, for several decades. 

■* Hermes, vol. xlviii (1913). P- 5i- 
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Hellenistic period (about 300). I have dedicated many pages of my 
book to an intense analysis of his style and language, but I do not 
think it feasible to repeat them here. Diodes’ style, moreover, is full 
of the philosophical terminology of Aristotle.' His fragments give 
abundant evidence of his perfect training in, and command of, Aris- 
totelian methods of thought and argument* Since the fragments of 
his various works show no difference in this regard, the influence 
cannot be due to a late and occasional acquaintance with Aristotle. 
It penetrates everything. Diodes thus must have flourished when 
the Peripatetic school was at its height, i.e. about the end of the 
fourth century. He cannot have been much earlier than Praxagoras. 

There are many other indications favouring this late date. Diodes 
is mentioned for the first time in Greek literature by Theophrastus, 
who quotes him as an authority for a mineralogical problem in his 
book On Minerals, which was written between 315 and a88. The 
imperfect which he uses in this quotation seems to indicate that he 
has known him personally and that Diodes was known to the Peri- 
patetic circle.* Diodes’ work on diet was dedicated to a certain 
Plistarchus. Wellmann never asked who this man was. Beloch, in a 
short footnote of his Greek History, asks whether he was a Macedonian 
prince, brother of Cassander and one of the youngef sons of Antipater.^ 
This is, indeed, highly probable. Antipater was Alexander’s man of 
confidence, whom he entrusted with the administration of Macedonia 
and Greece during the long years of his absence in Asia. Aristotle had 

' For these stylistic and philological arguments I must refer to Diohles, 
pp. 16-59. The Aristotelian element, as soon as it is recognized as such, at once 
establishes a tertninvs post quern for our chronological considerations. It goes 
without saying — and even the ancient critics of style have pronounced this as a 
methodical rule for every such attempt to attribute a document to a certain 
individuality or period — that the single symptoms which indicate the origin of 
that document from a certain time do not prove much if isolated. They are 
indicative of one individual stylistic character or period only when visualized 
in tl^pir estirety. The scholarly observer reaches his conclusions not by sum- 
ming up single impressions of more or less significance, but by one unified 
impression based on many details. 

’ Cf. infra, pp. 4145.. where I have compared Diodes’ method and basic 
concepts with Aristotle. 

* Theophr. De lapidibns, 5. 38 aeirsp wxl AionAils Reytv. No one has doubted 
thus far that Theophrastus is quoting the Caiystian and not another Diodes, 
even though Diodes was supposed to have lived a century earlier. This 
identification is confirmed now, since vre find so many other indications that 
Diodes must have been a Peripatetic of Theophrastus' own environment. That 
Diodes the physician should have been also a mineralogist and as such be 
quoted by his Peripatetic colleague must, of course, shock the ICodern speoialist. 
but Diodes was also a meteordoglst and botanist. Cf. infra, pp, 413 ff., and 
p. 423. 

* J. Beloch, Griechische GesfhichU, vol. iii, I*, p. 413, n. 2, and Dickies, 
pp. 62 fi. 
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met Antipater when he was the educator of Alexander at King 
Philip's court, and from that time until his death Antipater remained 
his most intimate friend. Aristotle appointed him in his will as 
general executor. He and his son Cassander were the protectors 
of the Peripatetic school after Alexander’s and Aristotle's deaths. 
Plistarchus became king of Lyda and Caria after the battle of Ipsus 
in 301. Almost all the Hellenistic kings were protectors of science 
and philosophy. The dedication of scientific works to princes and 
other powerful men is a custom which begins shortly before Alexan- 
der's time’ and throws much light upon the relations of philosophical 
schools and politics. Moreover, in one of Diodes' books the cucum- 
bers of Antioch were recommended.* Antioch was founded in the year 
300 B.c. Thus Diocles wrote his hook in the third, not in the beginning 
of the fourth cerUuyy. 

If he was still dive in the third century, how long did he live ? 
Here I have to make some additions to my own book.® There I still 
acquiesced in the view of my predecessors who had occupied them- 
selves with the quotation of Diodes in Theophrastus' book On 
Minerals. They believed that the imperfect, 'Diodes used to say', 
must mean that he was dead at that time. Aristotle speaks in the 
same way of Plato when he quotes his oral statements alter his death. 
When he quotes Plato's dialogues, he always writes 'Plato says'. 
But dthough the imperfect may mean that the person quoted is now 
dead, it does not necessarily mean this. It may mean only that the 
person who formerly used to bdong to the cirde of Theophrastus did 
not live any longer in that community. I am inclined to think that 
Diocles was not dead when Theophrastus quoted him in this way but 
had been absent for some time. First there is a polemic of Diocles 
against Herophilus in an excerpt of his theory on the nature of the 
sferma.* As I have said, Herophilus flourished during the 8o's and 
the 70's of the third century, under the first and second Ptolemy in 
Alexandria. This can very well be reconciled with the cfifonolo^al 
tradition that Diodes' own flourishing preceded that of Praxagoras 


’ Isocrates dedicated one of his works to Nicoclos, king of Cyprus, another 
to King Philip of Macedon. Aristotle dedicated his Protrepticus to Themison, 
prince of Cyprus. Whether his book On Monarch'll was dedicated to Alexander 
the Great, we do not know, but at any rate it was ofiered to him. 

* Frg. 125 (Ath. II. 59 a). 

^ Cf. for the following arguments Vergessene Fragments, pp. 14 ff. 

♦ Cf. Wellmann^op. dt., p. 208. Diocles quotes in that passage from Hero- 
philus, Diogenes of Apollonia, and Aristotle. WeUmann assumed that these 
names were Inserted later, at least riiat of Herophilus and Aristotle, because 
he thought that Diocles lived earlier than they, but he was inconsistent enough 
to think that the name of Diogenes was genuine, because he had lived in the 
fifth century, l.e before Wellmann's data of Diocles. 
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and Herophilus. The flourishing or akmi of a man means, according 
to the usage of Greek chronologists, the fortieth year of age. If 
Diodes flourished shortly before or about 300, he may have lived 
until 360 or so, provided he reached his eightieth year. That he lived 
to an old age is manifest from the will of Strato, Aristotle's second 
successor in the leadership of the school. He mentions a Diocles as 
one of the leading authorities of the Peripatetic school to whom he 
entrusts, as executors, the permanent care of his will and of the 
school.* Strato appointed as his successor a young man named Lyco, 
who kept this post for forty-four years, thus ensuring the continuity 
of the school. But Strato explicitly adds in his will that he had con- 
sulted the others before deciding on Lyco, who was not a prominent 
scholar but only a brilliant teacher and speaker. The others, how- 
ever, had declined to become his successor, ' because they were either 
too old or too busy'. Strato died in 270 or 369. If Diocles had 
attended Aristotle’s lectures during the master’s l«t years and if he 
were bom about 345, he could have reached his prime about 300 and 
would have been over seventy when Strato died. He was thus one 
of those Peripatetic authorities who were 'too old’ for the leadership 
of the school. 

Now there is a fragment of one of Diodes' bobks in which Galatia 
in Asia Minor is mentioned as the homeland of certain vegetables.* 
Galatia was named after the Gauls who invaded Asia Minor in the 70’s 
of the third century and settled in that part of the peninsula to which 
they subsequently gave their name. This may have happened soon 
after, during the 70’s or Go’s of the third century.* We cannot trace 
Diocles’ lifetime farther than that (i) because of the ancient tradition 
that his floruit preceded that of Praxagoras, Herophilus, and Erasi- 
stratus* and (a) because Theophrastus and Strato already knew him 

* Diog. Laert. V. 62 ; cf. Vtrgessent Ffagmentf, 13. Strato seems to have 
quoted extensively Diodes' gynaecological work and adopted his elaborate 
medical theory of the hebdomadic periods of the development of the embryo 
and the human body. Cf. the large excerpts, frg. 177, and the now information 
from a Neo-Flatonic source, which I added in Vergessene Fragwnfe, pp. 19-34. 

^ Frg. 125 (Ath. 11. 59 a). This is the same passage in. which Diodes men- 
tions the good cucumbers of Antioch. Cf. supra, p. 411. 

* Professor Felix Staehelin of Basle, Switzerland, author of Geschichte der 
kleinasioHschen Galaiar (Leipzig], in a letter to me expressed the view that the 
name 'Galatia' came up sodh after the Galatians settled in that part of Asia 
Minor. He thinks it happened in the 70’s of the third century b.c. At any rate, 
this historical allusion is in harmony witii the fact that Diodes is named in the 
will of Strato the Peripatetic (died in 270). 

Professor D'Arcy Thompson in his comments on my JiiSkles, Philosophioal 
Jieview, vol. xlviii (1939), pp. 210 fi., seems to have overlooked this fact. Even 
though he is ready to admit that I am correct in placing Diodes about a century 
later than he had been placed thus far. Professor D'Arcy Thompson feels en- 
couraged to go even farther down with Diodes' lifetime. But, as I said before 
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as an outstanding authority. If he was considered as a possible 
candidate for the leadership of the Peripatos by Strato, his name 
must be engraved along with that of Theophrastus, Eudemus, and 
Strato as one of the great characters of that astounding group of 
scholars and scientists who represent the school of Aristotle. 

There exists under the name of Diodes a didactic letter to King 
Antigonus on prophylaxis of inner diseases.' It has been rejected as 
unauthentic because Diodes was supposed to have lived a century 
earlier. It strictly resembles the style of the larger fragments and 
evidently belongs to the beginning of the Hellenistic era. It mentions 
the great age of the king, who, according to all we have said, can be 
only Antigonus I.* He was about eighty years of age when he became 
king in 305, and died in the battle of Ipsus in 301. In this letter the 
author appears not only as a medical authority, but also as a meteoro- 
logist. Diodes was a universal mind, as were all those Peripatetic 
scholars. He was at once a physidan, botanist, and meteorologist. 
His connexion with Theophrastus becomes better understood when 
we read that he wrote not less than three works on botany, with 
special regard to the dietetical and pharmacological use of plants. 
From the fragments of these books modem historians of botany have 
reconstructed a pre;Theophrastean system of plants. This system 

(cf. above, p. 408), Diodes' terminus ante quern, as given by the unanimous 
testimony ui three ancient experts on the history of Greek medicine (Cdsus, 
FUny, and Galen), does not permit us t» go farther down with Diodes’ flourish' 
ing than shortly before that of Fraxagoras [about 300). This fact, and the 
Aristotelian terminology of his mediceil language, place Diodes’ flourishing 
towards the end of the last third of the fourth century b.c. — ^i.e. between the 
opening of the Aristotelian school, 335, and the flouiishmg of Fraxagoras, 300. 

' It is preserved in the andent medical author Faulus Aegineta at the end 
of Dook I and reprinted in Dickies, pp. 75 S.., where I have discussed it at 
length, 

* D’Aroy Thompson, loc. cit., thinks that perhaps the old Fabticius, loc. dt., 
was light in referring Diodes’ Letter to Antigonus to King Antigonus Gonatas 
(second half of the third century B.c.). But when Fabricius ventured his eon- 
jecture in the year 1724, he did not know then the many other tkstimonia on 
Diodes which we now read in Weihnann's collection, nor those which I added 
to them. We must take Fabridus’ surmise for what it is — a mere improvisation. 
I do not see how to reconcile it with the rest of our tradition. For example, how 
diall we explain the origin of the andent tradition (Galen) that Diodes wrote 
the first systematic work on anatomy, if he had lived after Herophilus and 
Erasistratus, both of whom wrote great anatonucal works and appear to be 
more advanced than Diodes in this respect ? And how could the characteristic 
formula of Pliny originate, who terms Diodes 'the second in time and in fame' 
(after Hippocrates), secundus aetaie famaque, if in reality he was the fifth and 
last in the series offamous dogmatic physicians ? This objection has been made 
already by Eduard Zeller, Philosophie der Criechen, vol. iii, 2*, p. 916, to the 
earlier chronology of Fabricius and Ideler, who placed Diodes under Antigonus 
Gondtas, 
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is now broken down. In the same way zoologists have reconstructed 
a pre-Aristotelian system of animals from Diodes’ classification of 
the animals in his work on diet. In reality Aristotle does not depend 
upon Diodes’ zoological system, but Diodes naturally takes advan- 
tage of Aristotle’s systematic zoology for his dietetic purpose. ' Galen 
reports that Diodes was also the first to write a special work on 
anatomy.* This is apparently in connexion with Aristotle’s anatomic 
dissections, the dvocropai. Some decades ago a papyrus containing 
medical data was excavated in Egypt. The editor, Professor Gerhard 
of Heidelberg, was inclined to attribute the work, several columns of 
which are preserved, to Diodes for stylistic reasons. The authorities 
silenced him because they said there were many Aristotelian terms 
in the treatise and it resembled Aristotle’s Prohlemata. In this they 
were absolutely correct. But they did not see that all the fragments 
of Diodes are full of Aristotelian concepts, as we have noted. From 
our point of view their objection is an argument for Diodes’ author- 
ship of the papyrus and not against it. 

II 

I have enumerated a number of historical apd philological argu- 
ments, but I will not detain the reader any longer with details. Instead, 
I shall discuss some more philosophical problems offered by the text 
of Diodes’ fragments.* The author differs from the writers of the 
Hippocratic treatises by his awareness of the logical and philosophical 
problems involved in his medical conclusions. He often limits the 
factual statements which he uses as premises for practical advice by 

* D'Arcy Thompson, too. cit., tries to minimize somewhat the cotigruencies 
between Diodes’ and Aristotle's systematic classification oi the animals which 
had aroused the attention of zoological and philological scholars before me, 
but which were interpreted by them as proving Aristotle’s dependence upon 
Diodes because of the then prevailing chronology which made Diodes earlier 
them ArStotle. Cf. Diokles, pp. 167-80. D’Arcy Thompson suggests, for 
instance, thft Diodes could have studied the various sorts of fish, mentioned 
in his work on diet, at the Athenian fish-market without reading Aristotle, 
This sounds very convindng, especially if we neglect the order in which Diodes 
enumerates them. But Diodes, who has studied Aristotle in so many other 
fields thoroughly, as wiU be shown, would not be likely to neglect the zoological 
works which were closest to jiis interests, and the man who, in botany, had a 
systematic mind, and wrote three books on plants from his medical point of 
view, must have dissected also all sorts of animals for his anatomical purposes. 
Incidentally, the very fact that he judges the structure of the human womb 
from the Resections of mules (frg. -zg) proves that he btfongs to the pre- 
Alexandrian period of anatomy. 

* Frg. 23. 

’ For this reason, I shall not deal here with Diodes' medical and botapical 
views, for which I must refer to my book. 
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saying orunPodvEiv etcoSs, ‘it usually happens’, instead of 'it is so’. 
Though this is not entirely alien from Hippocrates, in Diodes this 
phrase is comparatively frequent. Its frequency signalizes a new 
methodical consciousness. The word e!co6e, which I have translated 
by the adverb ' usually ', is frequent in Aristotle. It is connected with 
his doctrine of experience. He distinguishes three grades of certainty 
in knowledge ; that which is necessary (dcvoyKalov), that which usually 
occurs (dbs hri Tii ttoXO), and that which is only accidental (ouppE- 
pqKds). Mathematical propositions are necessary ; physical premises 
belong mostly to the second dass, that which ' usually happens '. The 
expression is most frequent in Aristotle’s ethical, political, physical, 
and zoological writings, i.e. in those parts of his philosophy which are 
largely based on experience. 

Keen observation of the frequency and regularity of physical or 
social phenomena was the way in which Aristotle and his pupils tried 
more and more to determine that which they called t6 koctA ^Oaiv, 
i.e. that which is according to nature. Aristotle used to speak of the 
Kcrri ipdciiu originally in a Platonic sense. In Plato it had a strictly 
teleological and normative meaning. It was that which ought to be 
according to nature, and 'nature' meant the Platonic idea, which is 
the pattern of things. But later in Aristotle and in Theophrastus 
(e.g. in his book on the causes of the plants) the koctA qiOaiv is applied 
likewise to pathological phenomena which occur with a certain regu- 
larity. Thus empirical observation of that which usually happens 
becomes the only methodical way to determine what is ' according to 
nature ’. In this sense even a disturbance of the normal process of 
growth in a plant or an animal may be called ' according to nature ', if 
it frequently or usually occurs under certain conditions of dimate or 
weather or even disease and, in this way, proves to be 'normal*. 
This is a development of meaning which seems rather natural in 
sciences largely concerned with pathological phenomena. Medical 
pathology must have given the first impulse towards a devdopment 
of the Platonic concept of nature in this direction. Even Aristotle 
in the works of his earliest period does not consider the symptoms of 
the degenerated forms of government as normal, but calls the present 
conditions of real states on earth irapd ^Ooiv, i.e. contrary to nature, 
because they do not correspond to the ideal. More and more, how- 
ever, the pathological phenomena come to ?he foreground as realistic 
observation in Aristotle’s mind gets the upper hand. According to 
the medical patterns, a pathology of political and social life and a 
pathology of animals and plants are developed. 

In spite of this increase of the realistic element in Aristotle’s school, 
we must point out two things: (i) Even in Plato there was from the 
beginning a keen interest in the pathological changes of nature. 
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Plato’s Republic for the first time develops a system of degenerative 
forms of the best state. We also know that Plato’s philosophy was 
largely influenced by the medical pattern to which he refers so often. 
(3) In spite of the general trend towards an extension of observation 
to pathological phenomena, Aristotle never gives up the teleological 
foundation of his system, although he and Theophrastus are quite 
aware of its difficulties in questions of detail. Thus we are not 
astonished to see in Diodes a physician who sticks determinedly to 
a teleological view of nature. I do not mean to say that this was 
absolutely new, and that Hippocratic medicine was as decidedly anti- 
teleological as modem historians of medicine seem to think. A physi- 
cian who, like the author of Epidemics V, considers himself only a 
humble assistant of the powers of nature when he tries to cure 
a patient of illness,* cannot be termed an anti-teleologist, even if he 
does not pronounce the word telos. It is true, however, that teleology 
is not an axiom which the Hippocratic writers apply systematically 
to all phenomena. We may say only that there is an unmistakable 
tendency in some of the Hippocratic books towards a teleological 
approach to nature, even though it remains undeveloped. 

For this thesis, which on this occasion I can maintain only in a 
dogmatic form, I hope to give full evidence in tjie future. Diogenes 
of Apollonia in the fifth century was also a teleologist, but in a 
different way.* He is the typical rationalist who tries to prove that 
nature acts throughout like an intelligent artist and must be inter- 
preted according to the rules of human mechanics and art. This type 
also left its mark on some of our Hippocratic writings and on Aristotle. 
But Diodes is a follower of the specifically Aristotelian teleology.’ 
He knows the Aristotelian concepts of potentiality and act and 
applies them, e.g. to the hygiene and ethics of sexual life. His teleo- 
logical approach to nature makes him accentuate the discipline of 
dietetics more than any other part of medicine. Medicine becomes 
from hii point of view largdy the education of the healthy man; it 
is no longe* only the cure of the ill. In this it resembles Plato’s and 
Aristotle’s philosophies, which are the dietetics of the human soul. 
Pla.to, in the Gorgias, ranks the legislator higher than the judge and 
the teacher of gymnastics higher than the physician. This shows that 
Plato was still far from an idea of medicine which is above all dietetics, 
the care of the healthy. In his time the care of the healthy was still 
merely up to the gymnast. The gymnast never lost that position 

' Cr. a Hippocratic sentence, like. the famous yaimov 9i;pies tiiTpo(, i.e. it is 
the patient’s own nature which really cures the illness. 

® Cf. Willy Theto, Geschichte der Uleologischen Naturbetrachiu-ng bis auf 
AristoUles (Zttrich, i9?5). VP- *3 S- [On Hippocrates see Paideia HI, *7 fi.] 

’ Cf. ilfoAbs, pp. 51 & 
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entirely in Greek civilizatiot^, but somewhat later he had to share it 
with the physician when medicine developed a carefully worked out 
system of diet. 

Diodes displays a detailed programme of daily life which gives a 
rmique picture of Greek culture about the year 300 B.c. As does 
Aristotle’s ethics, the diet of Diodes presupposes a type of man who 
belongs to the uppc r class of human society. He who wishes to live 
according to his rules must be equipped with material means. The 
whde of hygienic life is put in the framework of the regular gymnastic 
activities which formed the main part of the daily work of a Greek 
gentleman in the forenoon as well as in the afternoon. Diodes does 
not give only a few rules for summer and winter like the Hippocratic 
author On the Healthy Life, nor does he only enumerate long lists of 
food or drinks or exercises like the author of the four books On 
Regimen. He gives a rounded picture of daily life from early rising 
to bedtime, a true Peripatetic bios. It is a bias, to be sure, in the 
medical sense of the word. But the attitude which this pli5reician 
takes with regard to diet is almost an ethical one. His dietetics is, so 
to speak, the ethics of the body.* This idea cannot have been very 
far from the Greek mind, after Plato and Aristotle had parallelized 
over and again the virtues of the soul and the virtues of the body. 
The concept of virtue or areli means in Greek the highest excellence 
or perfection of everything, not just our moral virtue. Moral virtue 
was a particular case of a general law of perfection which pervaded 
nature as a whole. Aristotle incessantly refers in his Ethics to the 
biological and medical example. Diodes, on the other hand, regi- 
ments the life of the human body by a standard similar to that of 
the Aristotelian mean. We must not forget that Aristotle’s idea of the 
right' mean and the two vicious extremes of excess and defidency was 
originally taken from medicine. Aristotle compares the individual 
moral action of the virtuous man with the individual treatment given 
to a patient by his physidan. It cannot be regulated by general roles. 
The Hippocratic author On Ancient Medicine describes frie art of the 
physician as a orox&jOTdai, a conjectural aiming at a target.® So 
Aristotle calls the moral act a ovoxisKrOai, an aiming at the right 
mean between the vicious extremes of the too much and the too little, 
of excess and deficiency. Diodes applies this criterion systematically 
to the diet of the healthy. His main concept is the dtppdrTov, ‘the 
appropriate ’. It is synonymous with the concept of irp^ow, ' the suit- 
able’. These concepts presuppose the idea that the nature of every- 
thing bears in iSelf the rules according to which it should be treated. 
Both concepts appear now and then before Aristotle, to be sure, but 

I Ci. DioMes, pp. 45 £. (Diodes' theory of diet and Aristotelian ethics). 

» Cf. ibid., p. 46. 

3803 Eg 
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they were generalized by him. In Aristotle’s philosophy they became 
dominant, especially in his ethics and aesthetics. Diodes transferred 
them to dietetics. They, too, reveal his teleological \dew of nature. 
The main rule of diet is to do nothing against nature, but everything 
in accordance with nature. This is what Diodes means by adapting 
onesdf to nature. He very often gives his rules in the stereotyped 
form of P4Xti6v 4oti, ‘it is better’. Aristotle’s philosophy distin- 
guishes four causes, among which the final cause is the highest and 
most important. Aristotle often criticizes the former natural philo- 
sophers for the reason that they neglected this cause. They did not 
see that most things in nature are as they are because it is better 
for them to be so. Diodes calls the whole discipline of dietetics 
Hygieina. From this word, which became general in later ancient 
medical systems, the modem term 'hygiene' is directly derived. It 
is shaped on the pattern of Aristotle’s philosophical disciplines, for 
he called them by adjectives in the plural of the neuter, e.g. Ettdca, 
Politica, Analytica. 

In the first book of his treatise On Diet, Diodes discussed, obviously 
at the outset, the problem of medical method, with special regard to 
aetiology. Fortunately Galen has preserved the original words.* 
*111056 people. Diodes says, who believe that they must in every case 
determine the reason why a thing is nourishing or why it is laxative 
or uretic or producing another effect of this sort, apparently do not 
know, first, that this is often unnecessary for medical practice and, 
second, that many things which exi^t (in Greek we have here the 
philosophical word dvra) are, so to speak, like principles (ApxaO ac- 
cording to nature, in that they do not admit a further regress to the 
cause. Moreover, physicians are wrong sometimes when they take as 
a premise that which is unknown and not agreed upon and improb- 
able and believe this to be a suffident determination of the cause. 
We need not pay attention to those physicians who give aetiological 
explanations of this sort and who feel obliged to define the cause of 
everythingrbut we should rather put our confidence in those things 
which have been observed by experience {tpiTEipia) over a long 
period of time. We ought to seek a cause only when the nature of 
the subject allows it, provided that our statement about it will in 
this way attain a higher ^egree of knowledge and certainty. 

I ought perhaps to discuss first the passage preceding these words. 
There Diodes points out that we cannot always reduce similar effects 
to the same cause as his predecessors often had done in their aetio- 

* Gal. De oHmentprum fan,, vol. vi, p. 455 Ktihn. The more recent edition 
of Helmreich gives several slight improvements of the text. For the following 
analysis of this interesting methodological fragment, I refer to my hook, 
pp. *5-45. 
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logical zeal to derive all iihenomena with which the physician is con- 
cerned from a few primary causes. Nor can we say, he continues, tliat 
things which have the same taste or odour or temperature or anything 
of the sort must have the same effects. Things which are similar in 
this sense of the term very often have dissimilar effects, as can easily 
be shown. It is not true that everything is laxative or uretic or has 
any other such power because it is warm or moist or salty or the like. 
The sweet and the sharp and the bitter and all the rest of these quali- 
ties do not have the same effects, but according to Diodes we had 
better say that ‘ the whole nature’ is the cause of the fact that, when 
we apply each of them, certain effects usually happen.' 

The author of the Hippocratic book On Ancient Medicine had 
already expounded with remarkable zeal the belief that those medical 
schools are wrong which believe that they must make medicine into 
an exact art or science by adopting one of the systems of Ionic natural 
philosophy and deriving everythii^ from one principle or a few prin- 
ciples.® They are too much impressed by philosophy. We ought 
never to forget that these philosophical principles are mere hypo- 
theses and speculations and cannot give any certainty whatever to 
a physician who has to give a patient the treatment he needs when 
his life is in danger. ThG only firm ground on which he can stand is 
experience. Diodes agrees with this Hippocratic author ; and so one 
may ask: What is the use of calling him an Aristotelian and a philo- 
sophical mind ? But here we see how the Aristotelian philosophy 
comes in. The protest of the Hippocratic author against philosophy 
is a protest against natural philosophy of the Pre-Socratic type. He 
himself calls it the type which Empedocles and that sort of people 
have introduced.® But philosophy when driven out by the front door 
soon comes in again by the back door in other clothes. This time it 
is dressed in the coat of the logician and methodologist.'* 

When Diodes rejects the conduaon from similar biological effects 
of the same cause, because similar things of this sort need^no\ neces- 
sarily produce the same effects, he applies Aristotle's new method of 
distinguishing the various meanings of every concept (the method 
of the ttoAAocxcos Aeydusva, which we know best from Book A of the 
Metaphysics). There and in Book 1 Aristotle enumerates various 

* From tire point of view of the moat recent devfeopment of modern science, 
it is characteristic of the situation in which Diodes finds himself that medicine 
and natural science as a whole are inclined to surrender the method of mechani- 
cal explanation of the single phenomena and take an attitude which we now 
call gawlmtheh or Tiolistic '. 

* Hippocrates, De vet. med., c. i ff., and especially c. 20. 

® Ibid., c. 20. 

t It is merely ignorance of history to think, as many historians seem to do, 
that Hippocrates eliminated philosophy from medicine once and for all. 
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meanings of the concept of the similar (opoiov). Only in the less 
exact usage of rhetorical instruction does Aristotle adopt the general 
statement that similar effects are produced by similar causes.’ In 
metaphysics, however, i.e. in striciJy philosophical environment, he 
first distinguishes the various meanings of the similar. This method 
became necessary at the moment when various branches of scientific 
thought met one another in one and the same philosophical school. 
Then it was realized that the concept of the similar which is used by 
the mathematician when he speaks of similar triangles or parallelo- 
grams, and which is defined by Fuclid in the first axiom of the sixth 
book of the Elements, is totally different from the ‘ similar ’ which the 
physician is thinking of when speaking of similar causes and effects. 
In Aristotle’s distinction of the four meanings of 'similar' we can 
still recognize that this was the reason for his attempt at differentia- 
tion. The first of the four meanings in Book I of the Metaphysics is 
apparently meant to be a definition of the mathematical concept of 
similarity.* It is the similarity of two rectangular figures which are 
not identical in their concrete essence, comprising form and matter, 
but in their form. Also the second meaning is referred to an identity 
of form. It occurs in things which admit a ' more or less ' (e.g. physical 
qualities like ‘warm’), but which actually have the same degree of 
the qualityin question. Third, we call similar those things which 
have the same quality (e.g. white colour), but have it in two different 
shades (e.g. tin and silver). Fourth, we call similar such things as 
have more identical than different qualities. It is obvious that 
Diodes' statement that similar biological effects need not be pro- 
duced by the same causes is based on a similar distinction. There is 
an essential difference between things which are identical in their 
form (i.e, substantially) and thinp which have only one quality in 
common. Things which have in common the quality 'warm' need 
not produce all the same effect, e.g. on digestion or urination. Diodes’ 
staitemefit is, of course, very short. It does not refer explicitly to 
Aristotle’s logical theory. But this was neither needed nor usual. No 
Peripatetic philosopher ever mentions Aristotle when he discusses, 
appUes, or criticizes the doctrine of the master. But after having 
proved that Diodes was an Aristotelian from his terminology and his 
membership in the Peripatetic school, there can be no doubt that he 
knows and presupposes m this classical methodological chapter the 
Aristotelian doctrine of the various meanings of scientific concepts. 
Diodes throughout pays much attention to the question of synonyms 
for diseases, medical plants, &c., and when he says, ftr example, that 
we speak of motion as moving and motion as moved, he certainly is 


’ At. Siet. I. 4, 1360* 5. 


» Ar. Mel. I. 3, ioj4*> 3, 
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Aristotelizing, and there is no Hippocratic writer who ever speaks in 
this way. I would rather say that he rejects in the Hippocratic way 
unnecessary and unproved hypotheses in medicine ; but he proves 
this maxim by the new Aristotelian logic. 

We observe the same keen consciousness of the logical implications 
of every medical statement in the following words, in which he rejects 
the seemingly scientific demand of some medical schools to determine 
the cause of everything. The whole paragraph is tinged by Aristo- 
telian terminology. When Diodes speaks of certain facts beyond 
which we cannot advance in the series of causes and which we there- 
fore have to accept as principles, he does not mean principles in the 
Pre-Socratic sense of the term, i.e. real causes, but the principles of 
knowledge from which, according to Aristotle, all other knowledge in 
every field is derived,’ We must admit that such a discussion is 
unique in medicine even in classical antiquity. It was possible, I dare 
say, only in the Peripatetic school. There, not only a general philo- 
sophical consciousness of all methods of human knowledge was 
developed, but it penetrated every branch of science and scholarship. 
Aristotle teaches that these first principles are undemonstrable and 
immediate (Avomdasiicra and fipEo-a). They are arrived at in a differ- 
ent way in every fi^d. In mathematics, which doubtless gave the 
first impulse to this development by fomulating a number of such 
axioms, they are reached by direct perception (alofiriais). In physics 
the principles are attained by induction from experience. In ethics 
they test on habituation, i.e. on experience of another sort than that 
used in physics.* We may term it an inner experience, which results 
in shaping a permanent attitude or habit. 

It is in the Nicomachean Ethics that Aristotle indicates most clearly 
the way in which we attain knowledge of these principles and how 
we should behave with regard to the question of scientific method. 
There he states, with regard to the methodical ideal of the J*latonic 
school of treating ethical problems in a mathematical w^, that Ve 
ought not to ask for mathematical exactness when the natiure of the 
object does not allow it. He thinks it the sign of true scientific culture 
(•iroti2lgfa) to know just how much we should demand in every field 
of knowledge.* In ethics and politics we must be content with a 

' Ar. Met, B. i, 993'’ 7, and elsewhere, distingmshes the principles of being 
and the principles of knowledge (apodictic principles). The principles of being 
or real principles (water, fire, and the like) were the object of all the investiga- 
tions of the Pre-Sq^tic philosophers. In Aristotle, therefore, the principles 
of knowledge ate the new discovery. We must keep that in mind when we find 
them discussed by Diodes. Cf. my analysis of Ibis problem, DiohUs, pp. 42 B. 

* Ar. Eth. Nic. I. 7, io98*> 3, and J. Burnet, The Ethics of Aristotle, Intro- 
duction, pp. xxxiv B. 

* Ar. op. cit. I, I, 10941* 19 S. 
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typical way of description, and we must not ask for necessary conclu- 
sions when we can hope to attain only a knowledge of what usually 
happens or what is usually right. This resembles, of course, the 
situation in medicine. Diodes, in his methodological fragment, follows 
the thoughts of Aristotle, and even his words, so closely that we 
cannot escape the conclusion that he had the pattern of the Nico- 
machcan Ethics before his eyes when he formulated his opinion. We 
have already pointed out that he conceives the discipline of dietetics 
as a medical counterpart of ethics. It is, therefore, not so far-fetched 
when he extends this analogy even to the methodological situation 
of both sciences. On the contrary, after Plato and Aristotle had 
referred so often in their ethical treatises to the parallel situation in 
medicine, it was very natural for a man of Diodes' many-sided philo- 
sophical culture to take advantage for medicine of the refinement of 
ethical methods which was reached by Aristotle. 

Aristotle and Diodes likewise demand that we start not with un- 
known and doubtful premises but with that which is known to us 
and agreed upon. Both say that we must not ask for a cause where 
the facts as such are the last evidence which we can attain. Diodes' 
remarkable formulation, that the facts in such cases are, so to speak, 
like principles according to nature, means the same as the formulation 
by Aristotle expressed by the famous words in the Ethics on the 
'that' and the ‘why’ (ftri and itdTi). When we have attained, he 
says, certain fundamental facts by moral experience, it is not neces- 
sary to ask for the causes of these facts, for he who has the facts also 
has the principles, or can grasp them easily.* Also Diodes’ other 
argument, that a knowledge of the cause is often not needed for 
medical practice, is to be found in the methodical introduction of the 
Nicomachean Ethics.'^ Aristotle there warns us not to exaggerate our 
methodical demands because there is a difference between the mathe- 
matici^ and the architect. Both of them want to determine in their 
fiffld the ijght angle, but the geometrician investigates the nature 
and the qualities of this mathematical conception as such, whereas 
the architect determines it only as far as it is wanted for his work. 
Aristotle here thinks it to be the higher degree of philosophical know- 
ledge to be aware of the limits which are drawn by the nature of our 
object, rather than to waste our time in aiming at unattainable 
methodical ideals. We ought not to take the parergon more seriously 
than the ergon. It is more philosophical for a discipline like ethics to 
be aware of its practical character than to aim at Ijgcoming an exact 
theoretical sdence. This idea is transferred to medicine by Diodes. 
And in this sense he considers medicine as a part of the whole of 

' Ai. op. cit. I. 7, 1098* 33 and I. 2 , io95*> 6. 

* Ibid. I. 7, io98« 26 H. 
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human knowledge or science, which the Peripatetic school called 
philosophy. In his letter to King Antigonus Diodes claims that title 
for his medical art.' The way in which he penetrates it with a philo- 
sophical consciousness of method and combines it with a universal 
study of nature justifies this name. 

The letter to King Antigonus, which I have given back to Diodes, 
illustrates from still another side his interest in the methodical prob- 
lem. It likewise illustrates the contribution which a philosophically 
conscious physician was able to make to the Peripatetic discussion 
of the problem of scientific method. Diodes is going to write for his 
royal patient a medical vade-mecum or catechism in the form of a 
letter of only a few pages. The old man, in whose hands lay at that 
time the destiny of the world, was about eighty, as I have said. 
Diodes wants to tell him about the best way to prevent serious illness. 
This is a point of view different from dietetics, although it also in- 
volves prescriptions on diet. Prophylaxis is about to develop into 
a special discipline. Diodes calls it a theory of how diseases originate 
and how we can find help against them. This depends largely upon 
our awareness of the fact that there arc certain signs indicating in 
advance the coming illness and upon our ability to take advantage 
of these signs. Diocles' refined sense of comparative methodology 
makes him observe at once the essential identity of the nature of 
such signs in pathology with those signs by which, for example, 
meteorological observation predicts atmospheric changes and the 
coming storm. This practical meteorology had up to that time been 
developed mostly by experts of navigation, as Diocles mentions. In 
addition, he mentions some 'people of many-sided experience’. We 
think of Peripatetic scientists of encyclopaedic knowledge like Theo- 
phrastus who has written a whole treatise on meteorological signs 
which has been preserved. Diocles himself is a meteorologist, as I 
can prove by a meteorological fragment which I recently discovered 
and which may belong to his lost book On Fire and Air? 5o he must 
have been familiar with the meteorological use of those signs which 
had been taken over from the old nautic tradition by the modem 
Peripatetic scientists. They adapted this method to their scientific 
purposes and tried to leam something from it for their philosophical 
analysis of experience. The Peripatetics made use of the sign, for 
example, in Ihe new discipline of physiognomies about which a 
treatise has been preserved under the name of Aristotle. It certainly 

' Cl. Bj>, ad Anlig. I (Diokles, p. 73). 

* Cf, Vergessene Fragmevie, pp. 5—10. The title of Diodes' book On Fire and 
Air is listed by Wellmann, op. oit., p. 117. The new fragment deals with the 
process of combustion (hcmipweis) in the highest region of the air in the 
universe. 
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belongs to the Peripatetic school. The author investigates the rela- 
tion between physiognomic sign and character. The method is strictly 
empirical and based on the observation of similarities in our experi- 
ence and on certain constant conjunctions from which we infer like 
similarities and conjunctions in the unknown. Stoics and Epicureans 
developed the concept of sign or semeion more generally, in its logical 
significance, and built on this basis an epistemological theory which 
they called semeiotic, the Stoics in a rationalistic way, the Epicureans 
in a more empirical sense. But the roots of this development lie in 
the Aristotelian school and in Greek medicine. Aristotle treats the 
syllogism from signs at the end of the prior Analytics. He illustrates 
it by examples takpn from medical prognosis and adds a whole chap- 
ter on the special question as to whether scientific physiognomies is 
possible. If we had Diodes’ lost book on prognosis, we would perhaps 
know more about his methodological theories. At any rate, we look 
here into Aristotle’s school and see something of the background of 
his logic. This logic did not stand in a vacuum. Aristotle’s logic is 
the logic of the sciences which were in existence in his time, and it in 
turn gave a new impulse to the sciences, as we learn from Diodes. 

If our condusions are sound, as I think they are, we have suc- 
ceeded in reconstructing an important but hifherto unknown part 
of Aristotle.’s school and philosophy which had disappeared, together 
with the ideal of scientific life from which this school had sprung. 
Medicine was one of the most authoritative and respected members 
of the large family of sciences united in the Peripatos. The medical 
department of the Peripatetic school had in Diodes its greatest repre- 
sentative. Metrodorus bdonged to it. Erasistratus, like Diodes one 
of the greatest medical figures of all times, studied in it. The influence 
of Diodes on Praxagoras of Cos, in his main theories as wdl as in 
many details, was noted long ago, but it remained unexplained since 
almost ^a century lay between them. Now we suddenly see that 
Pfaxagora^ was a contemporary, only a little younger than Diodes. 
Since Praxagoras was the head of the Hippocratic school, his depen- 
dence upon Diodes means that about twenty years after Aristotle’s 
death the Hippocratic school at Cos was under the dominating influ- 
ence of the medical department of Aristotle’s school. Herophilus, the 
head of the new medical school at Alexandria during the reign of 
Ptolemies I and II, was a pupil of Praxagoras. He developed anatomy, 
on which Diodes had written the first systematic work, and enriched 
it by many new discoveries. He also devdoped t|je dialectical and 
logical element in medicine, which Diodes bad introduced, and there- 
fore was called the dialectician. It was a pupil of his who founded the 
empirical school of medicine in the late third century. 

The Peripatetic biologists all adhered to the theory of the pneuma, 
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which was Diodes’ fundamental idea in physiology and pathology. 
The fact that Theophrastus and Strato are linked very dosely with 
Diodes’ medical theory has seemed rather strange heretofore, but 
now becomes easily understandable, as does the important part 
which the theory of tl^&pnetma pla3^ in Stoic psychology and physio- 
logy and even in Stoic metaph^ysics. It goes back to the Sicilian 
school of medicine and was adopted by Plato and Aristotle.* In 
Aristotle’s school it experienced a renaissance in Diodes’ medical 
system and was blended by him with elements of Hippocratic and 
Cnidean medicine, for, like Aristotle’s philosophy at large. Diodes’ 
medidne is characterized by a strongly synthetic tendency. It unites 
within itself the historical schools of Greek medicine and tries to Knk 
them into greater unity. It is this new historical and synthetic con- 
sciousness which gives Diodes his key position in the history of Greek 
medicine. Furthermore, it makes it clear why it was this generation 
which produced the first history of medicine in the work of Meno. 
He obviously belonged to the same medical department of the Aris- 
totehan school. The work was not written by Aristotle himself, as 
traditionally believed in classical antiquity, but under his guidance, 
as were Theophrastus’ history of the earlier physical systems, and 
Eudemus’ famous ?yorks on the history of geometry, astronomy, and 
theology. When large excerpts from Meno's history of medicine were 
discovered some decades ago, the most difficult problem which 
scholars had to face was the picture which he gives of Hippocrates.* 
He represents him as a pneumatic and this misrepresentation seemed 
hardly understandable. For us it no longer offers a serious problem. 
Meno, Diocles, and the Peripatetic school obviously saw the history 
of medicine in the light and perspective of their own theory. They 
tried to find the first indications of it in Hippocrates and this is only 
an evidence of their high regard for this great physician. 

* Cf. my article ‘Das Pneuma im Lykeion’ in Herntts, vol. xlvni, p, sjf. 

> Edited by H. Diels in Supplententum Aristofelicum, vol. iii, p. i (Berlin, 
1893). On Meno's picture of Hippocrates, cf. H. Diels, Hermes, vol. xxviii, 
p. 407. 



APPENDIX II 

ON THE ORIGIN AND CYCLE OF THE PHILOSOPHIC 
IDEAL OF LIFE 

The memory of the earliest Greek thinkers lived on in the literature 
of the succeeding centuries through the permanent association of 
their names with particular opinions and questions, while their 
writings, in so far as they left any, went early to destruction. But 
■besides this doxographical tradition, as it is tailed, which was com- 
mitted to writing and sifted in the works which Aristotle’s school 
devoted to the history of philosophy, and above all in Theophrastus’ 
great Opinions of the Physicists, there survived also another sort of 
remembrance of them, sprung from an entirely different source. 
From this point of view the earliest figures in the history of philo- 
sophy were not persons who held more or less primitive and long 
superseded views on all sorts of strange questions, but the venerable 
archetypes and representatives of the form of intellectual life that is 
characteristic of the philosophic man in all ages, and that seemed to 
be incorporated with special purity and impressiveness in its earliest 
pioneers. This tradition had only general and typical traits to tell 
of those old thinkers, and therefore found expression characteristically 
in the form of anecdotes and apophthegms. But, as these typical 
traits became connected with the names of individuals who were thus 
known and identified, there arose alongside the impersonal tradition 
of their opinions a picture of the earliest philosophers that com- 
pensated the later centuries for their lack of all information about 
their human personalities, and was often taken for genuine historical 
tradition. These stories are related to us by later philosophers, from 
Plato on, with reverence and wonder. 

Originally, however, they certainly arose in part from a wholly 
different mcTtive, namely the people’s amazement at a new type of 
man, the unworldly and withdrawn student and scholar who expresses 
himself in these anecdotes with paradoxes and freakish peculiarities. 
Such is Plato’s story of Thales falling into a well while observing the 
sky, and being mocked by;a witty Thracian servant-girl — that is to 
say, by the most uneducated sort of person a Greek could imagine — 
because ' he wants to discover what there is in the sky, but he doesn’t 
even see what is lying at his own feet Herds of cat^e devoured the 
crops of Democritus, says Horace in his Letters,^ while his quick mind 
roved far away from his body. In the division of his rich paternal 

' Plato, Theaet. 174 a (Diels, Vars,^ 11, a 9). 

* Herat. Ep. 1 . 12, 12 (and the parallel passages in Diels, Vors.^ 68, A 15). 
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inheritance his brothers led him by the nose, because he wished to be 
paid in cash in order to make long journeys. He was not given the 
full worth of his share, and what he did receive he spent on his travels 
to Egypt and to the Chaldees. While his father was alive he used to 
shut himself up in a little garden-house that was sometimes also used 
as a stable. He entirely failed to notice one day that his father had 
tied up an ox for sacrifice there, and remained peacefully under the 
same roof with it until the beast was fetched to the slaughter and 
Democritus’ attention was drawn to his remarkable society.' 

That stories of this sort were by no means merely the expression 
of a deep and sympathetic admiration of unusual intellectual con- 
centration, but also give the folk’s mocking view of absentminded 
scholars, is sharply brought out in the case of Thales by the comple- 
ment that Aristotle gives us to the anecdote of the astronomer who 
pitched into the well. This is the tale of a smart business manoeuvre 
that Thales carried through with brilliant success in order to show 
those who despised science that one can make a lot of money with 
meteorology if one sets one’s mind to it. Expecting an unusually 
good olive harvest, he hired all the presses in the country round ; 
when the great harvest arrived and no one had a press, he leased 
them to their owners at a high price.* Aristotle, with his usual keen 
critical sense, remarks that this is obviously a typical story, attributed 
to Thales merely because he was known to be wise. He also correctly 
describes the purpose of the attribution; to make it palpably evident 
that the truth is not that science is useless but that scientists are not 
interested in using it to enrich themselves. The typical character of 
many of these stories comes out above all in the fact that they are 
told of several persons. Thus Anaxagoras is also supposed to have 
neglected his inheritance, like Democritus ; when his relatives called 
him to account, he replied : ' Look after it yourselves ',-’nnd with these 
words he freely handed over to them all his goods and chattels, in 
order to be able to live for study alone.' Here the anecdote'’has taken 
on a more affecting character, instead of the good-humoured mockery 
that colours the Democritccin version. The distracted philosopher, 
absentmindedly letting his cattle devour his grain, has become a 
great and independent spirit who consciously despises external goods 
and heroically rejects them. The same spjfit informs an apophthegm 
■ in which Anaxagoras, asked what he lives for, gives the proud answer ; 
' To observe and study the sun and the moon and the sky.''* Equally 

’ Demetrius, mMen 0/ the Same Name, according to Diog. IX. 35-6 (Vow.* 

68, A i). 

* Arist. Pol. I. II, 1259* 6 (Vofj.* II. A 10). 

Diog. II. 7 (Fors.* 59, a i). 

+ Diog. II. 10 (Fori,® 59, Ai). The utterance occurs in another form in 
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heroic are the utterances that tradition ascribes to him when he was 
condemned by the Athenian court and when his son died. They are 
meant to show that the heart of the true student is not in perishable 
things, not even in the highest human goods, in civilized life and wife 
and child.' The anecdote that Anaxagoras, when accused of not 
caring for his country, pointed to heaven and cried: ' I care greatly 
for my country’, is intended to bear witness to the complete with- 
drawal of the philosopher from that political life in which the Greek 
of the classical period was wholly absorbed.* 

The time and place at which these stories arose are obscure. For 
those which, like the anecdote of the absentminded astronomer, 
express the feeling of the masses rather than the opinion of an indi- 
vidual, we have absolutely nothing to go on. With the last mentioned 
tales, however, the situation is somewhat different. These owe their 
coinage entirely to men of a definite class, men who were themselves 
full of the ethos of what was later called the ' theoretic life ’, and made 
themselves a sort of symbol for it in the striking utterances of the 
wise men of old. And this implies that, at the time when these 
anecdotes arose, the 'theoretic life' was not merely being lived by 
isolated exceptional men following their natural instinct, but had 
already become a conscious philosophical ideal.'' But this can cer- 
tainly not be said of the earlier Pre-Socratic philosophers of nature. 
The ideal of the 'life ’ dedicated to knowledge was created by Plato, 
whose ethics describes several opposed types of ' life’ and culminates 
in the ‘ choice of the best life'.* In itself, indeed, it is perfectly pos- 
sible that a student like Anaxagoras, living in such an exclusively 
political society as the Athens of Pericles, should come to realize the 

Arist. Eth. End. I. s, isi6* ii. We are to understand in the same -way the 
purposely obscure answer of Anaxagoras to the question; Who is the happiest 
man?: ‘None (ft those whom you suppose, but someone who would seem 
absurd to you.’ Cf. Arist. Eth. Eud. 1 . 4, 6 ( Vorr.* 59, A 30). 

’ piog. W. 13 (Vors.* 39, A i). 

> Diog. II. tf (Vors.* 59, A i). 

* In an Academy address that is charming and full of feeling {Vita Con- 
temflativa, Ber. Heidelb. Akad. 1920, 8), Franz Boll has set down a aeries of 
representatives of this 'life', begiimicg with Thales, Heraclitus, and Anaxa- 
goras. Plato and Aristotle are merely touched on. Their influence on later 
men receives more qf its due. BoU was far removed from the question that 
forms the starting-point of odr examination: How far are our reports of the 
earlier thinkers imd their ' life ’ a real historical tradition ? When they ascribe 
the conscious ideal of the 'theoretic die’ to Pre-Socratic philosophers, is that 
historically credible or is it a mere reflection of a later ' life ‘ ^^cs ? The whole 
tradition needs to be re-examined from this point of view, now that the develop- 
ment of philosophical ethics and 'life' doctrine from Plato to Aristotle and bis 
pupils has been put in the right light. This gives us a fixed point that is also a 
focus for the history of the origin of the tradition concerning the history of 
philosophy. This, then, must be our starting-point. 
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separateness of his detached existence. Euripides already com- 
mended the quiet life of the student of nature, removed from the 
political machinery,' and depicted in his Antiope the tragic conflict 
between the ‘musical’ and the practical man.* But Plato was the 
first to introduce the theoretical man as an ethical problem into 
philosophy and to justify and glorify his life. Seen from Plato’s 
position, the existence of this type in earlier times either had to 
appear as a mere paradox, a curiosity of human nature lacking all 
moral basis, or else the early representatives of this type, like Thales 
and Anaxagoras, had to be posthumously provided with Plato’s 
legitimation and Plato’s moral and emotional views of the ‘theoretic 
life’. The latter can be shown to have been what occurred. Allstories 
that make the older philosophers conscious followers of the ideal of 
tjre ‘theoretic life’ either come directly from Plato’s school or arose 
soon afterwards under the influence of the Platonic ideal. The efiect 
of the Platonic philosophy in forming tradition, and of its direct heir 
the Peripatetic school, would repay a connected examination. But 
the result is a foregone conclusion: the whole picture that has come 
down to us of the history of early philosophy was fashioned during 
the two or three generations from Plato to the immediate pupils of 
Aristotle. Along with the philosophy of these two schools it has 
remained a foundation-stone in the historical structure of our culture. 
And one of the most instructive examples of this rule is the reflection 
of the ideal of life as conceived during this flowering of Greelc philo- 
sophy in the picture of the old Pre-Socratic thinkers and their ' life ’. 
We are even still in a position to see that the great and apparently 
irreconcilable contradictions in the traditional account of the early 
thinkers are a necessary consequence of the fluctuations to whidi 
men's views of the ‘best life’ were subjected in the time from Plato 
to Aristotle and his pupils. To understand the develcq)ment of the 
ethical problem, and of the ‘life’ problem in particular, during this 
period, is to clear up the creation of our tradition concefWng ^:he 
lives of the earliest philosophers. The present inquiry must therefore 
begin with the significance of the ‘life’ problem for the Platonic 
philosophy, and follow its development in some detail. First I must 
recall certain fundamental points from my Aristotle and carry them 
farther. 

’ Ear. irg. 910 ^^iaack. 

* Plato in Gorgias, 484 e and 483 e 5 ., makes CalUcles quote lines from 
Antiope as part of his campaign against a onesidedly philosophical life. It is 
true that EutipidS depicts Amphion as a musical rawer than as a scientific 
man. But the similarity lies in their being both unpolitical, and so Plato could 
make Callicles use against Socrates the lines of Zethus against Amphion. (Plato, 
although he believed in the political mission of Socrates, never denied that bis 
teacher was an unpolitical man in the sense of ordinary party politics.) 
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The pure fiEcoplri or ‘ theory' of the early physicists arose in Ionia. 
It was one of the most remarkable flowers of that late Ionian culture 
which was rendered increasingly unpolitical by the predominance 
of the mercantile atmosphere and later by foreign rule, and which 
by its great individual freedom facilitated the appearance of the type 
within the civic community of the j>oKs. The down-to-earth Attic 
mentality with its tight political organization of life left no room for 
such special activities of individuals. Down to Plato’s day and beyond 
it remained as unfriendly and reserved towards pure science as did 
later the Roman senatorial class. This hard earth was bound to give 
rise to the social tragedy of the ' unpolitical person’, which Euripides 
first brought to light. The tension between the duties of a citizen and 
the leisure of a student, between action and knowledge, was here 
logically bound to increase into an enmity towards science on the 
part of the pure political man and a flight from politics on the part 
of the philosopher. Here alone, too, on Attic soil could Plato venture 
his profound attempt to reconcile the theoretic life and the political 
life without compromise, by giving science and philosophy a new 
subject, namely the state, and by making the highest norms and laws 
of social action their chief problem, on whose solution hung the 
welfare of the 'state itself’. In his earliest writings, where he pre- 
sented Socrates to his contemporaries as the one true statesman 
whom they needed, because he had turned their eyes to the decisive 
question of the knowledge of the highest norm,'’we find admittedly 
as yet no trace of the ideal of the theoretic life as Plato later pro- ’ 
claimed it. In those days his ideal both of logos and of ‘ life ’ was still 
embodied exclusively in Socrates; and there is the most obvious 
contrast between Socrates and the type of the unworldly pure 
scientist, the ‘mind astronomizing and geometrizing’, as set up for 
model in the famous digression in Plato’s Theaetetm.^ But Socrates' 
moral problem was for Plato a problem of knowledge from the begin- 
ning. Wfthin the question of the right moral insight, of phronesis as 
Socrates haS said in accordance with the prevailing Greek usage, was 
hidden the still deeper question of the essence of knowledge in 
general and of the true nature of being ; and the detour through these 
fundamental questions, which Plato believed he must take in order 

* See my Flatos Stellmg iS Attfbau dsr griecMschen Sildung (Berlin, igaS). 
p. 40 of the separate edition. 

* Socrates is hy no means lacking in ‘theoretical’ traits, although he likes 
most to be where people are thronging, in the wrestling-schpol or the market- 
place, But though Boll, op. cit,, p. 9, refers to his neglect of ms domestic affairs 
and his withdrawal from common politics, or to his 'I shall not cease from 
philosophizing' in the Apology (29 n), there is a great gulf between Socrates’ 
sort of reflective concentration and the type of scholar depicted in TheaefeUis 
(173 a). See above, p. 13. 
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to answer the Socratic question, led him more and more into a general 
doctrine of knowledge and being, and compelled him to add to his 
structure of theoretical science even the branches of mathematics and 
astronomy that he found existing. So phronesis was filled with the 
contents of this sophia, and out of the Socratic aporia and denchus 
there grew a 'theoretic life’ devoted to the purest research. In 
Theaeietus, where the alliance between philosophy and mathematics 
is specially prominent, Socrates sings a veritable hymn to the life of 
the student, and paints an ideal picture of this life in colours bor- 
rowed from the type of the astronomer and mathematician. That is 
the context in which Thales is cited as the perfect example of a 
philosopher unconcerned about practical and political life, and the 
story is told how he fell in the well while observing the stars. It is 
strange that this praise of geometry and astronomy is here sung by 
Socrates, whom Plato had once in the Apology made to say that of 
such high matters he understood neither much nor little but just 
precisely nothing.' It is clear that Plato himself was aware that with 
this latest picture of Socrates in Theaeteius he had reached the limit 
of what artistic freedom could justify in the way of transforming the 
historical Socrates. The new ideal of the theoretic life, and the type 
of pure speculative Science on which it was based, demanded some 
other symbol, some other archegde than Socrates, who had hitherto 
been the leading figure in Plato’s dialogues. And so in the Sophist 
and the Statesman, the two works written after Theaetetm and linked 
therewith, the leaders of the discussion are the two venerable repre- 
sentatives of Eleatic dialectic, Parmenides and Zeno ; and Socrates 
has to be content with a subordinate role. Similarly in Timaeus the 
figure of the Pythagorean of that name is made the spokesman of 
Plato's cosmology. The ideal of the theoretic life, as realized iii 
Plato's Academy at that time, was proclaimed in a "work by the 
young Aristotle, the Protrepticus, which I have assessed in detail in a 
previous chapter.* It shows the changed attitude of the AcSPdemy'to 
Socrates and his problems, that 'metaphysics’, which was then for 
Plato’s school the central question, and which had not yet obtained 
a precise name of its own, is indicated in the ProtrepHcus by the 
following circumlocution: ‘the science of truth, as introduced by 
Anaxagoras and Parmenides’. Evidently the names of the old 
thinkers are here used simply as a substitute for pure theoretical 
philosophy, as whose representatives they were reckoned in this 
circle.* As I showed, too, the Academy also gave rise to that picture 
of Pythagoras, so determinative for later antiquity, which first takes 

' Plato, Apol, 19 D. 

* See the chapter on the Protreptiens, above, pp. 80 B. 

* Arist. frg. 5a (p, 59, 3 Rose), 
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form for us in the well known story told by Plato’s pupil Heraclides 
of Pontus. He said that Pythagoras was the first to use the words 
'philosophy’ and 'philosopher’ and to explain the nature of the 
philosopher by means of the famous comparison with the 'pure’ 
spectators of the games at Olympia. The comparison depends on the 
ambiguity of the word flecopstv, which means both watching a 
spectacle and contemplation and research in the 'theoretical’ sense. 
Since Aristotle in the Protrepticus also compares the activity of the 
student absorbed in pure science to the gaze of the fiscopof or on- 
lookers at Olympia, it is clear that this analogy for the theoretical 
Kfe had become classical in the Academy. The retroactive attribu- 
tion of this ideal of philosophic life to Pythagoras as its founder is con- 
nected with the high esteem in which the Academicians held this man 
and the Pythagoreans ; for they came more and more to see in them 
the real historical pattern of their own mathematicizing philosophy. 
It is a useless labour of love to want to save this pleasant story for 
the historical Pythagoras, to whom at just this time an abundance 
of apocryphal traits and anecdotes was attributed, and about whose 
life and utterances a whole literature of a purely legendary character 
arose in a short period.’ We do better to follow the example of Aris- 

‘ See my Aristotle, above, p, 98. Bumet, Early Creek Philosophy*, p. 98, 
seems inclined to consider Heraclides' story historical, and to carry back to 
Pythagoras the doctrine oi the three 'lives’ (the ‘apolaustic’, the 'political', 
and the 'theoretic') which it presupposes, and which we find in Aristotle's two 
Ethics. But neither the name oi Heraclides, who was a byword for romancing, 
nor the story itself speaks in favour of this. The doctrine of the ' lives ' is found 
in Aiistbtle as well as Heraclides, and they both owe it to the Academy (see 
Plato's Republic IX, 381 c fi.). Nor does the tale contain any other 'Pytha- 
gorean' element that points at all beyond the Platonic doctrine. When Cicero 
{Tusc. V. 9 ; other accounts in Diog. YIII. 8, Iambi. Vit. Pythag., p. 58)' tells us 
that Heraclides' account included the feature that, as celebrants come from 
various cities tS take part in the great Greek panegytis, so men have wandered 
into this life from ano^er one, that is nothing but Plato's well known doctrine 
of -the sorfl. We cannot infer from it that the doctrine of the three 'lives' was 
Pythagorean* on the ground that the transmigration of souls is a demonstrably 
Pythagorean view. Certainly there was a ‘Pythagorean way of life', in the 
same sense as there was an ‘ Orphic way of life ' ; but that is something quite 
different from a division and classification of 'lives’ such as we find in Plato 
and Aristotle. The ‘lives' are three because there are three tIAh or purposes 
in life in which according to Plato and Aristotle various men place their happi- 
ness, namely either pleasure fir virtue or phrottesis. It is therefore not an acci- 
dent that tiiey are three, and not an accident that they are precisely these 
three. They correspond to the three systematic foundation-pillars of Platonic- 
Axistotelian ethics. This is very clearly expressed in Aristotle's Estdemiats 
Ethics 1 . 1, 1214* 30 : ‘ Happiness and blessed living would rl&ide in three things 
most, the three that seem to be most desirable. For some say that phronesis is 
the greatest good, some virtue, and some pleasure.’ (The same in Aristotle’s 
ProirepUcus in Iambi, Protr,, c. vii ff. : see my Aristotle, above, pp. 65 ff.) Onifris 
trinity of the objects of choice Aristorie then expressly proceeds to construct 
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totle, who avoids using the name oi Pythagoras and prefers merely 
to speak of the contemporary 'so called Pythagoreans', because he 
believes that it is no longer possible to obtain trustworthy informa- 
tion about the real Pythagoras. On the other hand, he himself, in his 
dialogue On Philosophy, made use of the seven sages for the prehistory 
of philosophy — for we can hardly interpret otherwise the report that 
he there regarded them as 'sophists’, naturally in the good sense of 
the word.' Indeed, the Academy even extended the conception of 
the ' theoretic life ’ to the Egyptian priests. Aristotle’ says in the early 
first book of his Metaphysics that they were the first to devote them- 
selves to pure science, because their profession gave them leisure. 
And the Epinomis of the Platonist Philip of Opus, which undertakes 
to fit the 'theoretic life' as an appendix into the political structure 
of the Laws, sees the direct predecessors of this ideal in the astrologers 
of the Chaldees. Thus did the Academy during Plato’s last decades 
create the historical framework that fitted its 'life'.* 

There runs through the Epiwmis a deep resignation that this 
'life' is reserved for a very few exceptional persons. The same mood 
informs the but little earlier seventh letter of Plato, that great mani- 
festo of his old age in which he for the last time took a stand on the 
question that had Concerned him all his life, the question of the 
relation between politics and philosophical knowledge. The funda- 
mental inner readiness to convert the thoughts of philosophy into 
creative action, and to take part in the life of the state, remained even 
in these last years of Plato’s the same as it had been at the beginning 
of his intellectual course, notwithstanding the shipwreck that 'his 
favourite pupil Dion had suffered in Syracuse in the first serious 
attempt to realize the Platonic Ideas. But it was now impossible not 
to notice a strong tension between this originally all-controlling aim 

the three 'lives ' {Elh. Eui. I. a, 1S15* 35). The trinity of pleasilre, virtue, and 
phronesis, is in him connected vdth Plato’s doctrine that the soul has three 
parts, from which he derives the three 'lives’ and the three sorts oipleasyie 
(RspiMic IX, 380 D fi.). Apocryphal Pythagorean literature later naturally 
attributed the trichotomy oi the soul also to Pythagoras or the Pythaigoreans 
(along with nearly everything else), and even people like Posidonius, not to 
mention uncritical believers like lamblichus or Porphyry, took such forgeries 
for genuine. Had I possessed a complete view of Ihis sort of literature when 
I wrote my Nemesius (pp. 63 fi.), I should have treated these 'testimonies’ to 
the Pythagorean origin oi the trichotomy of the sOul with less ceremony. 1 am 
glad, however, that even then I did not blindly trust them. Hecently A. E. 
Taylor, in his commentary on Plato's Timaeus, p. 497, has come out again for 
a Pythagorean ancestry of this doctrine. 

* According to AHst. frg. 3 Rose, the seven sages occurred in the dialogue 
On Philosophy. Rose is therefore probably right in referring to the same 
dialogue the statement, in Eiymol. M, s.v. tToficnfis, that Aristotle called the 
seven sages 'sophists’. 

•Arist. Metaph, A 1, gSi** 23; Spin. 986 b. 

s>M yf 
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of his philosophizing' and the actual dedication of his old age entirely 
to pure theoretical study. Thus gradually arose a set of problems 
which were inherited by Aristotle in their full gravity, and which 
threatened the essential unity of scientific knowledge and practical 
action that had been since Plato's Socratic period the presupposition 
of his research and therefore a foundation-pillar of his idea of the 
‘ theoretic life ’ . Plato’s personal development and the inner tendency 
of Platonic science worked in the same direction. The passionate 
Socratic drive fof knowledge was aimed, to speak Platonically, purely 
at the 'vision of the Idea of the Good’ ; and action was to Socrates 
identical with the knowledge of the Good, Plato’s early philosophy 
had then pressed stiU more determinedly towards participation in 
actual life and in the state. But in the course of Plato’s development 
the drive towards knowledge had immeasurably extended its range. 
Late Platonic science did indeed appear to have developed quite 
organically out of the Socratic seed, by a process of constantly incor- 
porating richer theoretical content; but its field was no longer 
exclusively political ethics as it had been in the writings down to the 
Republic. Ethics had become a mere ‘ part ’ of philosophy, co-ordinate 
with logic and physics;* and when Plato in his old age lectured 'on 
the Good’, he understood by that mathematics find metaphysics and 
heaven knows what else, but definitely not a doctrine of the goods of 
human life, as Aristotle used afterwards to tell his students, accord- 
ing to the well known report of Aristoxenus, who heard him. That 
Plato’s philosophy, originally very close to life, had changed into 
pure theory is symbolized by the story that the announcement of the 
old subject ' On the Good’ attracted great crowds of hearers, but that 
general disappointment reigned as soon as Plato began to lecture on 
numbers and lines and the highest One which is the Good.* 

The ideal otf the theoretic life did not at first appear to be threatened 
by this development. On the contrary, it seemed that pure science, 
as4he lite Plato understood it, was triumphing over the onesidedly 

' See my address 'Die giiechische Staatsetbilc im Zeitalter des Plato’, in 
Humamstische Reden und VortrSge, p. los; and 'Platos Stdiung im Aulbau 
del giiechischeti Bildung', op. cit., p. 158. 

* It was so in Xenoorates' well known division of philosophy {frg. 1 Heinze), 
which held for the later Plato too. Aristotle was not the first to differentiate 
philosophy in this way. * 

' Aristoxenus .Narwoft. 30 Meibom (p. 44, 5 Marq.) : ' as Aristotle always used 
to tell happened to most of those who beard Plato give bis lecture on the Good : 
everyone came expecting to learn something about those recognized human 
goods such as wealth, health, strength, and in general soi^e wonderful happi- 
ness ; but when it became plain that his discussion was about mathematics and 
numbers and geometry and astronomy and finally that Good is One, I think it 
seemed an absolute paradox to them. Thereupon some of them despised the 
matter and others condemned it. ' 
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practical tendency of Socrates. Aristotle was the first to bring this 
tendency to complete victory ; he enlarged Plato’s ‘ doctrine of Ideas ’ 
into a universal science of being founded on experience. In a certain 
sense he is an even purer representative of the theoretic life than 
Plato. The difficulty for this new science was to take care that it did 
not, in the course of its unimpeded development on the theoretical 
side, lose its root connexion with Socratic-Platonic ethics ; for it was 
precisely its services to actual living that had givOT the theoretic life 
according to Plato its moral dignity and its sacred rights. Aristotle’s 
philosophic being was rooted, even after he had given up the doctrine 
of Ideas, far too firmly in the et}u>s in which he had grown up in the 
Academy for him to sacrifice one jot or tittle of Plato’s belief in the 
educational and moral mission of science, and he had himself pro- 
claimed it in the Protrepticus. Though he separates ethics from 
metaphysics and makes it a special discipline, at the decisive point 
he connects the two together as Plato did: he holds fast to the signi- 
ficance of intellectual cultivation and knowledge for the moral culture 
of the personality. He assigns the theoretic life the highest rank both 
in the state' and in the orders of the moral world ; and the individual 
human being’s happiness, the aim of human striving, is achieved on 
his view not in moral perfection or at any rate not in that alone, but 
only in the full development of the intellectual powers of human 
nature.* In the end, indeed, exactly like Plato, he makes specifically 
moral insight dependent on the knowledge of the ultimate source of 
reality. The primacy of the theoretical over the practical reason is 
his enduring Platonic conviction. And this is not only because intel- 
lectual activity (voO ivipysia) is independent of the sensuous side 
of human nature and of our external needs, and constitutes a portion 
of the eternal blessedness of God carried within ourselves, of the 
omniscience that timelessly knows itself; it is alsotecause moral 
knowledge is also positively imbued and coloured with the meta- 
physical world-view of the scientifically thinking man.*, 

* Aristotle, Pol. VII. 2-3, discusses the aim of the best state and the educa- 
tion of its citizens, and adopts a position on the question whether the best life 
is the political and practical or another (meaning the theoretic life). He rejects 
each of the extremes, both the viowthat only the political life is manly and free, 
and also the witlidrawal from politics on principle and tiro complete rejection of 
every sort of rule as mere tyranny. To him the 'theoretic life ' is by no means 
synonymous with the 'xenic life' or life of the alien, but is at the same time 
‘ practiced ’ in the highest sense Philosophers and men of knowledge are creative, 
for him, in that ttjpy are 'architects with their thoughts' (seeesp. Isas'* i4-a3)- 

* Happiness In the highest sense is secured only by the theoretic life, accord- 
ing to Eth. Nic. X. 7, 'and in secondary degree the life according to the other 
sort of virtue '. In the next chapter this subordination of ethical to intellectual 
virtne is established in more drtail. 

’ The independence of the mind from man's sensuous nature, in contrast to 
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But at this point there arises for Aristotle a problem that did not 
exist for Plato in such sharpness. It throws an abrupt light on the 
inner difi&culties that Aristotelian Platonism has to contend with 
here. Although the moral and scientific spheres touch each other, 
and the latter leads into the moral, this happens only at one point, 
whereas in Plato the moral was still completely contained in the 
scientific. Science has now separated itself into numerous disciplines ; 
and each one of them is striving for independence from the whole. 
Metaphysics or oivtology has also separated itself, once in Plato the 
totality of the philosophic consideration of the world, but now only 
the queen of the sciences, also called ' theology ’. And it is this science 
that is pre-eminently intended, science as world-view, wherever Aris- 
totle lets the ethical sphere come into contact with the theoretical. 
Nowhere else is this so clearly expressed as in the earliest form that 
we possess of Aristotle's Ethics, the version edited by Eudemus, at 
the end of which we read that the natural goods of life are moral 
goods for man only so far as they help him to serve and know God. 
The knowledge of God is thus the way to the true service of God and 
the criterion of earthly values, which hold their value in fee from its 
value.’ But now does this mean that the whole gigantic structure of 
particular theoretical knowledge, built up by Aristotle in his system 
and culminating in theology, is presupposed here and is therefore an 
indispensable condition of the correct moral conduct of life ? To put 
the question is to perceive that, while this is in a certain sense so for 
the philosopher, who in his metaphysical survey of the whole can fit 
the totality of knowledge into a unity, it can hardly be so for the 
mere specialist with lus gaze fixed oiily on a limited area, and the 
man morally active in the affairs of life can absolutely not be thought 
of as depending on such a condition in his decisions. Every attempt 
to determine ttie power of theoretical reason over moral insight, of 
Sophia over phronesis, more exactly in detail than is done in that 
decisive jfassage of the Eitdemian Ethics, must inevitably lead to a 
weakening o! this power and a strengthening of the relative indepen- 
dence of the moral sphere from ‘theory'. 

ethical virtae, whose whole sphere is nothing hut the relation of the impulses 
to reason, is emphasized in Aristotle's Eth. Nic. X. 8, 1178* i6-zz. From this 
it follows that the theoretic life is also less dependent on 'external provision' 
than the practical; see from ii78* 24 to the end of the chapter. With regard 
to practical and moral thought and action being shot through with sophia and 
‘theory ’, compare the difierences between the two Ethics in what follows. 

’ Atist. Eth, EvA. VIH. 3, I249hi6: ‘Therefore whichevy choice and pos- 
session of natural goods will produce the most contemplation of God, whether 
goods of the body or wealth or friends or any other, that is the best and this is 
the finest standard ; and whichever either by defect or by excess prevents one 
from serving and contemplating God, that is bad.' See my Aristotle, above, 
p. 243 and the whole preceding section. 
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Plato had attached moral insight, the phronesis of Socrates, to the 
contemplation of the Idea of the Glood. They were conflated to such 
a degree that the concept of phronesis, which in ordinary usage was 
purely ethical and practical, came in Plato always to include the 
theoretical knowledge of the idea, became, in fact, finally synonymous 
with expressions that had long meant nothing but pure knowing 
and contained no relation to the practical, such as sophia, nus, 
episteme, theory, and the like. This Platonic sense of the word 
phronesis is still to be found in the early Aristotle. It appears in his 
Prolrepticus, where it means the theoretical science of being, or meta- 
physics, and where Anaxagoras and Parmenides are named as typical 
representatives of ' this phronesis In ihtEiidemianEthics, phronesis 
is still often the name for the intellectual organ of the theoretic life ; 
and Anaxagoras is cited as the prototype of a life of pure phronesis 
because he devoted himself entirely to the astronomical study of the 
sky.* On the other hand, in the sixth book of the Nicomachean 
Ethics, the later version of Aristotle’s ethics, we find this Platonic 
conception of phronesis critically broken up into its original elements ; 
the expression is narrowed to mean only practical moral insight, and 
all theoretical content is removed from it. Aristotle now recommends 
sophia as the propdt word to indicate theoretical knowledge of reason ; 
he explains that phronesis concerns only human affairs, but sophia 
also divine affairs and the whole cosmos : that is why we call Anaxa- 
goras, Thales, and such people, sophoi, but Pericles and people of his 
sort phronimoi.^ Sophia, he says, studies only the general, like all 
true science. Phronesis, on the other hand, concerns itself llso with 
the application of general moral knowledge to the particular practical 
case.^ Thus politics, which once in Plato had not merely been the 

• On the development of the conception of phronesis see mij Arisioth, above, 

pp. 83 a. 

* See Eth. Eui. I. 4, 1215“ 1 and 6; 1 . 5, 1216* 11 ff. On the conception of 

phrmtsis and its significance in the Evdemian Ethics see my Ariilotle, above, 
pp. 236 fi., 239 fi- , ’ , 

’ Eth. Nic. VI. 7, 2 ; 'From what has been said it is clear that sophia 

is both science and Intuition of the things that are most valuable by nature. 
Hence men say that Anaxagoras and Thales and such persons are sophoi but 
not phronimoi, when they see them ignorant of their own advantage, and they 
say that the things which those men know are exceedingly marvellous and 
difficult and divine, but useless, and that they 3 o not seek humw goods. But 
phronesis concerns human affairs and matters that can be deliberated. For 
good deliberation is, we say, the most essential function of the phronitnas,' 
ii4oh 7; ‘Hence we think that Pericles and such men are phronimoi, because 
they can see what is good for themselve.>s and for men; and we think that 
household-managers and statesmen are persons of this sort.’ Clearly Aristotle 
is here arguing against his own earlier and still purely Platonic statements in 
the ProtrepHeus and the Ettiemian Ethics. 

< Eth. Nic. VI. 7, H41* 9 ff., and s, 1140s 24 ff. 
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ruling science but also included all human knowledge within itself, 
is relegated to a lower level, together with its subordinate ethics ; for 
its organ is phronesis, as much in legislation as in politics in the 
narrower sense. Since man is by no means the highest being in the 
world, ethics and politics are by no means equivalent to the highest 
science.’ The separation of metaphysics from ethics that Aristotle 
carried through is here clearly ol^rvable. That is not indeed any 
devaluation of the theoretic Ufe, rather a heightening of its intel- 
lectual rank ; but the higher the sky the less it touches the earth ; and 
that is why in the Nicomachean Eihics it is not easy to discover what 
precisely, apart from the intellectual precedence of the theoretic over 
the practical life, the inner dependence of moral virtue on scientific 
knowledge consists in.* Modem scholars have made acute inquiries 
into this matter. But the result is negative ; and the mere fact that 
Aristotle fails to make any positive utterance on the question is 
significant of the weakness of the connexion between the doctrine of 
virtue and character proper and. the picture of the happiness of the 
theoretic life that crowns the whole at the end.* The whole of the 
Nicomachean Ethics contains no sentence like that which, at the end 
of the Eiidemian Ethics, makes knowledge of God the measure of all 
moral evaluation.^ The position is perfectly clear. The preferred 
status of the speculative life is indeed preserved unchanged in the 
Nicomachean Ethics ; ever since Aristotle's young days, when he had 
sent his Pntfepticus into the world while still a pupil of Plato, that 
had remained the unmoving pole of his philosophical life. But the 
dependence, also taken over from Plato, of the doctrine of character 
and virtue upon theoretical philosophy and theology, has progres- 
sively disappeared. The tendency of Aristotle’s own development is, 
on the contraij^, alway'S to increase the division between the practical 
and the theoretical spheres ; and the weight of his own scientific con- 

‘ ’Eih. ific. VI. 7, U41* 21 : 'It is absurd to think that politics or phronesis 
is the best, ance man is not the best thing in the cosmos.’ 

* See my Aristotle, above, pp. 239 ff. 

3 L. H. G. Greenwood, Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, Booh Six (Cambridge, 
^909), pp. 82 il., after a very subtle examination of all utterances bearing on 
this point in the Nicomachean Ethics, came to the correct conclusion that we 
remain condemned to mere conjectures about it. 

* Greenwood's statement, ^Actions are good, according to Aristotle, in pro- 
portion as they lead to the etupifTixds plos as the end' (op. cit„ p, 82), only 
fits the relation of moral virtue to the contemplation of God as formulated in 
the final sentences of the Eudemian Ethics. To the Nicomeujtean Ethics, on the 
other hand, applies what he says on page 83 : 'He probably followed to some 
extent the feelings of the ordinary man in attributing to moral actions an 
independent goodness of their own, and would allow the -mAvTiidi; pics to 
possess a certain rationality and value even though it should ignore or contemn 
the taupiynKts plos altogether.' 
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tribution to ethics lies in his genial development of that part of it 
whose preponderance has given the whole its name, to wit, the doc- 
trine of character and the system of the moral virtues.' It is true 
that he also stiU recognizes the 'intellectual virtues’, that is, the 
spiritual and intellectual education of man, as the second pillar of 
the value of the personality ; he even gives in the sixth book of the 
Nicomachean Ethics a detailed analysis of these purdy intellectual 
powers and capacities of man.* But this analysis ^ connected with 
the very inquiry that led him to separate the inteilectual side from 
the specifically ethical. Rather than aiming at positively preparing 
for, and connecting to the doctrine of virtue, the doctrine of the 

' See my Aristotle, above, p. 396 and frequently. 

* The distinction between moral and intellectual virtues in Aristotle’s ethics 
had already been made by Plato, so that what we have here is an Academic 
doctrinal tradition. This has apparently not yet been noticed ; and I did not 
notice it myself until, during a seminar on Plato’s Cralylus in the winter term 
of 1926-7, I discovered that there is a definite principle in the ordering of the 
etymologies of the technical terms that come after the names of the gods and of 
physical conceptions (such as 'sun', ’moon’, ‘stars’, ’lightning’, ’fire’, 'air', 
‘ether’, and so on). First come phronesis, noesis, episieme, syrtesis, sopkia. 
After the mention of the ’good’ there follow ’justice’ and ‘courage’. ‘Tem- 
perance ’, the third virtue usually listed as a typical example of the ' ethical ' 
virtues, is inserted after phronesis and noesis as a sort of annotation, because 
it is interpreted as meaning the preservation of phronesis (ouTfipla (ppon^asinj) 
and could therefore be dealt with in passing here. The conceptions such as 
phronesis, noesis, sophia, synesis, and so on, are very closely connected with 
’justice', 'temperance’, rmd ‘courage’. Both sets fall under the common con- 
ception of 'virtue'. Whereas the latter are the 'moral virtues’ in Aijstotle’s 
sense, the former correspond precisely to the ‘intellectual virtues ’ of the sixth 
book of the Nicomachean Ethics. It follows that Plato had already analysed 
the conception of virtue mta a. phroneiic and an ethical element, and determined 
the various kinds of the virtues of phronesis and of ethos by his method of 
division. This is an important point for our view of the develi^ment of Aris- 
totle’s ethics, which in other respects, too, operates at every step with established 
Academic doctrines and conceptions. Significantly, however, Plajfo, unlike 
Nicomachean Ethics VI, did not yet regard pltronesis as a mere species of intel- 
lectual virtue but as the genus of this whole class. That is proved by Phiteius 
19 A, where we read that one must grasp phronesis (and pleasure) not merely 
as one but also as many in its various forms ; and this is presented as the great 
achievement of the method of division that has just been described. There 
follow in Philebus 19 d the same species of phronesis as in Cratylus 411 d ff. 
and Nicomachean Ethics VI, This corresponds exajftly to the view and termino- 
logy of the early Aristotle in the Protrepiicus and the Endemian Ethics (see jfiy 
Aristotle, above, pp. 82 and 239). This whole Platonic and early Aristotelian 
terminology and determination of the place of phronesis among the intellectual 
virtues is being attficked by Aristotle in the sixth book of the Nicomachean 
Ethics. The early date which is at present favoured for Cratyhis seems to me 
hard to reconcile with its differentiated doctrine of virtue; but tlxat is only one' 
of many evidences that cannot be discussed here. A thorough re-examinatlon 
of this difficult dialogue from the standpoint of our present knowledge of Plato 
is an urgent need and is being undertakra. 
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theoretical life which we read at the end of the Nicomachean Ethics, 
it enlarges the gulf between this originally central part of Aristotle’s 
ethics and the doctrine of virtue proper. Thus it provides a striking 
confirmation of our proof of the progressive loosening of the tie con- 
necting the theoretic life with the kernel of Aristotle’s ethics. 

The picture here drawn of the development of Aristotle’s ethics is 
confirmed by the further transformations of the problem in the 
Peripatetic scho9l. Unfortunately the ethical writings of Aristotle’s 
chief pupils are lost to us. Our most important source, the sole 
ethical work of the period that survives nearly complete, is the so 
called Great Ethics, handed down under Aristotle’s name, the work 
of some Peripatetic who lived not before the scholarchate of Theo- 
phrastus.’ The way in which the author reproduces the ideas of 

' This is the established view since Spengel's famous discussion of the thiee 
Ethics in the Munich Academy. After Kapp and I had shown the genuineness 
of the Eudemian Ethics, Hans von Amim in a whole series of writings has 
recently defended the genuineness of the so called Great Ethics (which, of course, 
is the smallest) and interpreted it as the earliest and most original of the 
Aristotelian Ethics, without, however, producing the smallest conviction. I 
must entirely associate myself with the critical rejection of his view by two 
such proven experts in the study of Aristotle's ethics fa Professor E. ICapp in 
bis two articles (Gwmoti, 1927) and Professor J. L. Stocks in Manchester 
(Deutsche Literatur-Zeilung, 1927) . It is, after all, not the first time that learned 
experts in old masters have confused the copy and the original. Amim's only 
partisan that he will value is Schleiermacher in his Berlin Academy lecture. 
Schleiermacher was certainly a high and sensitive mind ; but his services con- 
cerning, Plato were due to philosophical and artistic congeniality, not to his- 
torical vision ; on the contrary, as a pupil of the Halle ratbnalists he had no 
eye for Plato's development, and his authority postponed our historical know- 
ledge of it for decades. He succeeded no better with the Great Ethics. He 
strangely thought it the only genuine one, rejecting the two genuine ones 
because only t^ie Great Ethics came up to his Kantian ideal of a true ethics. He 
thought that it did not, like the other two Ethics, make morality depend on 
theoretical reason, but left the theoretic life aside. But that is precisely the 
mfiin argument for its spuriousness. Now that we can clearly survey the 
development from Plato through Aristotle to the latter's pupils in its particular 
stages, and grasp the strict iimer necessity of this intellectaal process, it ought 
not to be hard to see that the Great Ethics fits in only here (after 'the Nico- 
machean), and necessarily here. The fact is that Amim has simply not entered 
into the new way of comparing different stages in the history of a problem, as 
Stocks rightly emphasized. Xet it be here extended to the Great Ethics for the 
present problem as a substitute for any further refutation of A mim 's argu- 
ments. For his method seems to me to strain out gnats and swallow camels. 
This way of approach will be carried out for the whole of the Great Ethics by 
my pupfi Richard Walzer in his forthcoming book (Voluipe VI of Nous Philo- 
logische Ufitersuchungen), which I must naturally touch on in the single point 
that I am here discussing. That the Great Ethics dates itself by using as example 
Helens, the favourite pupil of Theophrastus and inheritor of his library, in the 
same way as Aristotle in his writings had used Neleus' father, his friend and 
feUow-scholar Coriscus, escaped Amim's notice. Wilamowitz acquainted him 
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Aristotle’s ethics abbreviated and clarified, mostly in close depen- 
dence on the Evdemian but also using the Nicomachean version, 

with it in Hermes for 1927 ; and drew the correct conclusion that the Great 
Ethics is not to be placed before the time of Theophrastus. Arnim's objection 
(in Hermes for 1928) that Neleus heard Aristotle (the late Aristotle!) and there- 
fore did not enter the School under Theophrastus, misses the main difficulty: 
as I have shown in Entstehurigsgeschichie, &c., p. 34, and in Aristotle (above, 
p. 256), Aristotle's habit of citing Coriscus as an example obviously goes back 
to the time when Coriscus was himself present at the lecture, which was soon 
after Plato's death and in Assos and Scepsis, whither Coriscus had returned 
according to Plato's sixth letter a considerable time previously. Particularly 
do the witty allusions of the Eudemian Ethics to Coriscus give the most 
vivid impression of actuality and presuppose that the listeners have personal 
acquaintance with the man. That in a still earlier lecture on ethics, which 
the Great Ethics would be, according to Arnim, Aristotle would have men- 
tioned the ungrown son of Coriscus (who presumably was attending the 
lecture ?) and only later come to make ihe father, the old friend of his youth, 
his standing example, is absurd and chronologically impossible. On the con- 
trary, the isolated mention of Neleus can be explained only by the assumption 
that the use of his father Coriscus as example had at some earlier time been 
common form in Aristotle's school. And that fits into the post-Aristotelian 
period oniy. The post-Aristotelian origin of the GrecU Ethics is also indicated 
by numerous technjpal terms foreign to Aristotle and introduced by Theo- 
phrastus, which Walzer will collect. As an example of the sort of thing one can 
point to the un-Aristotelian, spurious books of the History of Animals, whose 
origin in particular cases can still be illuminated more precisely by such study 
of words. But, apart from all these proo&, the non-Aristotelian origin of the 
Great Ethics is Indicated above all by its language at every step. It is, of course, 
like all Peripatetic prose, dependent on the diction of Aristotle; but it betrays 
itself as later by a multitude of Hellenistic symptoms. Some of thSse shall be 
listed here. They positively offer themselves to every connoisseur of Aristotle's 
language. The Great Ethics uses forms which during Attic times and in Aristotle 
are not yet used or at any rate appear only as quite isolated exceptions. Thus 
we have the future tafjouuev once in Top. I. 18, ro8* z8, otherwise only in the 
spurious Rhet. ad Al. 36, 1441** 29, but in the Great Ethics' 1182" 4 dHjoouw, 
1208s 26 ElZfiaci), 1183a 16 and 17 elAi)osi; the aorist dUfjcrai only in Gr. Etk. 
I. I, 1182“ 5, 8, ii86* 10, II. 10, 1208“ 35, sQ^cis 1208* 31, bud now^e in 
Aristotle except for one place in the spurious ProU, (XIX. 42792ih 26), which 
are themselves of later origin. ot2ciuav occurs only once in the whole Aristo- 
telian corpus {Anal. IV. 8, 93* 25), but in the Gr. Eth. at ii99‘ 32 and 35, i.e. 
twice in a smaller space. ot2a(n, 1190^ 24, otherwise only once in the spurious 
On Marvellous Reports 119, 842*2. itZoiJtv used as a present = dpfiusv (with 
subordinate clause arov Sfeoiiitv) 1213* 2i ; Oyifj I20ih 28 (Arist. writes fryiS) ; 
and more of the like. It is known that the use^f imtp for mpl, which is common 
in Hellenistic Greek, occurs in Aristotle only in vanishingly few places; but 
in the Great Ethics it is the rule. For the author to come forward with 'I' 
is un-Ariatoteiiep, but common in other learned literature, e.g. in the Hippo- 
cratic corpus ; in the Gr. Eth. rr8ih 28 -rfiv tirwvuuiow ZiKoicos imaX fiv pm 
rr69h 9 dAX' fpst jtoi, tA irela XunrAfi^oov, &c. Characteristic is also the livdy, 
direct address, more like the diatribe style, where the opponent imagined by 
fhe speaker says ‘you*. With this compare the constantly occurring 'he says' 
as a means of introducing the adversary's objections, rr98h ir, 1200* 19, 21, 
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agrees entirely with the usual method of handing down doctrines in 
the close-knit Greek schools of philosophy, even to the peculiar mix- 
ture of dependence and freedom towards the doctrine of the founder. 
We cannot doubt that the method of the later Peripatetic com- 
mentators is ultimately derived from those ways of handing on the 

12 o 8» as, 27, I2i2l> 38, 1213* I, 6, &c. A particularly vivid imaginary dialogue 
of this sort in the 'yon' and T’ style is, for example, 1208® 20; ‘But perhaps 
someone would say: “When the passions are in what state {Inaii iru; fx‘®ail) 
do they not preventit, and when are they in that state ? For I don’t know." 
That sort of thing is not easy to say; the physician cannot say it either, when 
he tells you to give barley-gruel to the feverish person. “How shall I recognize 
fever?" (Read alvOAvuijQi.) When, he says, you see him looking pale. “And 
how shall I know pallor ? " Thera the physician must use his judgement. For 
if, he says, yon don't have in yourself the power to perceive such things, yo i 
can't know.' There is nothing like this regular school-j argon in the whole of 
Aristotle. The striving for palpable sensual clarity does not fit Aristotle’s 
reserved and objective manner. It occurs throughout the Great Etiacs. Charac- 
teristic of the work is also the author’s favourite trick of interrupting himself 
withaninaistently didactic ’Wily?', I iSzh 32, ii83h n, and often. Similar are 
the ’ What then ?, someone will say ', 1 185® 23 ; ' Yes ' x igo* 37, 1208* 20. Very 
commonly the author uses a subject in the neuter plural with a verb in the 
plural, xi94*’32, 1197® 37, I* 33, 1200b 26-7, I20X® 3, 1206b 12, and often. The 
terminology of the school is already characteristically sprawled out in him ; he 
says not oidy ’the best' or 'thegoi^', but also ’the best good’, as well as 'the 
final end’ and the Uke, Ho is un- Aristotelian also in his slovenly habit of 
redundantly repeating words, especially after a parenthetic subordinate clause, 
as in X183® 29; 'Yet they think they must, when they speak about the good, 
must speak about the idea'; or immediately thereafter, ® 33; 'Not that the 
political science or faculty, about which we are now speaking, it does not in- 
quire aboCt this good' ; 1196® i ; 'And if the person towards whom it bids him 
act, if he does not act towards this person, he wrongs him’; 1x98® 8: 'Nor is the 
reason and nor is the choice quite completed’; 1204b 21 ; ’Nor are these . . . 
pleasures are not processes ' ; 1206b 26 : ' But the passions do not, if they receive 
a start from reason towards noble things, they, do not necessarily follow’; 
similarly pfj . . . Hix 1195® i instead of oOk . . . oOk. ’The use of ’you’ = 'one', 
which is not usual in Aristotle though common in the rest of scientific literature, 
occuip 1197k lO ’for you would not separate', with which only the 'you will 
find’ in the spurious Categories is comparable. 1185® 30 'Whatever you throw 
in. . .if you do not throw in .. .for if yon throwin. . ,if 3mu donotthrowin'. The 
regular use of fjv == ’was’ for Jcrrlv = ‘is’ is characteristic, iiSsbzg, 1185® 13, 
1194® 20, and often ; even in the form 1196® 6; 'But perhaps this was not true 
and it is impossible for a man to wrong himself’ (where fjv should not be 
emended to fi) ; also tlie regular oOstn = 'no longer’ instead of oCik = ‘not’. 
Redundance occurs also in 120^ ix 'to whom nothing of any good sort belongs’, 
and in 1204b 21 the addition of the demonstrative pronoun aSrai, wldch comes 
several times, and 1204® i \ji» oCv Spa. This list could be substantially in- 
creased. I see no trace of an attempt by von Amim to explsin the linguistic 
peculiarities of the Great Ethics, or even to face the fact that me author writes 
such an abnormal Greek, Even if the train of thought in the Great Ethics did 
not betray the same etiolated and scholastic deadness, its linguistic condition 
would be enough to exclude all serious discussion of its genuineness among 
philologists. 
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doctrines of the school that established themselves in the very first 
generations after Aristotle. This can still be made plain by the 
example of Theophrastus’ fragment on metaphysics, or of Eudemus’ 
physics; and we have recently become able to do so even for so 
obscure a period of the Peripatos as the late second century b.c. ; for 
the excerpts of the Pseudo-Ocellus have preserved pieces of a Peri- 
patetic lecture of this time, actually a paraphrasing reproduction of 
Aristotle’s work On Coming to be and Passing away} In giving his 
personal nuance to the fixed doctrines of the school ft^hich he inherits, 
the author of the Great Ethics often uses the form of the aporia, as 
Aristotle before him had done with regard to the traditional doctrine 
of the Academy, which his own exposition often simply followed.® 
His omissions and his emphases, however, also frequently reveal his 
own attitude to the questions he deals with, questions which he often 
completely fails to understand in the sense they originally had for 
Aristotle. This appears particularly in the peculiar difficulties that 
Aristotle incurred because his intellectual progress compelled him to 
be perpetually settling accounts with Plato. The anchoring of ethics 
in the theoretic life was precisely such a Platonic legacy that caused 
no slight difficulty to the author of the Great Ethics. 

The end of the Gt'eat Ethics is unfortunately lost. It breaks off in 
the middle of the treatment of friendship, to which, as we know, the 
Nicomachean Ethics adds as tenth book a (second) discussion of 
pleasure and the doctrine of the theoretic life. We cannot say whether 
the Great Ethics once ended in the same way ; it is not at all necessary, 
for particularly in structure it leans more on the Eudemian Ethics, 

' The remains of the physics of Eudemus are brought together in the collec- 
tion of his fragments by Leonhard Spengel. The metaphysical fragment of 
Theophrastus was last edited by Usenet [now by Ross and Fobes, Oxford, 
1929. — ^Tr.]. On Pseudo-Ocellus' use of pre-Andronican Peripatetic interpreta- 
tion of Aristotle's On Coming to be and Passing away, see R. Harder, Ocellus 
Lucanus, Text und Kammeniar, Berlin, 1926, pp. 97-1 il (Volume Itof my ^eue 
Philologische Untersuchungen). ■> 

* Just one example of this. In Eth, Nic. VI. i, 1138b ao-34, Aristotle says 
that the 'right mean', of which he had spoken in determining the essence of 
ethical virtue, is 'as the right logos says', but this determination is not clear 
enough and needs to be made more precise. In II. 2, 1103b 31, we learn that 
the definition of the morally good habit as 'in accord with the right logos' is 
universally admitted (koivAv) and can be immeSiately assumed, but will later 
require more precise determination. Finally, we hear in VI. 13, 1144b 21, that 
'now everybody', when he defines virtue, adds the phrase 'in accord with the 
right logos ', whicl^ naturally refers to the Academy, whose pupils often diverged 
on such questions. The ideal task of research, no longer possible in detail, is to 
separate the Academic basis of every Aristotelian conception and doctrine 
sharply from the individual modification that Aristotle made in it. The same 
holds for the relation of the Great Ethics to Aristotle, except that here both 
originals are preserved to us. 
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and it reproduces the end of that. This end, the sections on the rela- 
tion between happiness and good fortune, and on true calocagathy, 
is a sort of parallel to the doctrine of happiness at the end of the 
Nicomachean Ethics ; but it is also characteristically different there- 
from. For this reason it is not probable that the Great Ethics, which 
adopts this end of the Ei*demian Ethics (though it transfers it to 
before the treatment of friendship), originally also adopted the end 
of the Nicomachean Ethics, the description of the theoretic life.* 
That would not Correspond to its attitude to contemplation and the 
intellectual virtues, which is in other respects also fairly negative. 
In reproducing the end of the Eudemian Ethics, the doctrine of good 
fortune, the author of the Great Ethics significantly omitted the 
metaphysical element, the ‘divine good fortune’, which was so 
thoroughly essential to the late-Platonic attitude of the Eudemian 
Ethics* Similarly from the treatment of calocagathy, also borrowed 
from the end of the Eudemian Ethics, he omitted the relation to the 
contemplation of God and to the theoretic life. The starting-point 
of the Eudemian Ethics has also dropped out, the question of happi- 
ness and the choice of a ‘life’, where the theoretic life is described as 
one of those open to choice, and the solution of the problem of happi- 
ness by this means is thus prepared from the beginning. In view of 
what we have ascertained about the weakening of the connexion 
between the theoretic life and the central part of ethics in the Nico- 
machean Ethics, it cannot astonish us that this process, which we can 
follow from Plato and Aristotle’s early Proirepticus on through the 
Eudemian to the Nicomachean Ethics, should reveal itself in the 
Great Ethics in its most advanced stage. It is the process of the 
increasing dispossession of the metaphysical and intellectual element 
(historically speaking, the Platonic element) from Aristotle’s ethics. 
Aristotle himself never went so far as to abandon this Platonic legacy 
that had been so decisive for his attitude of research and his ideal of 
science. fBut his pupils were sometimes more Aristotelian than Aris- 

r 

‘ Gr. Eih, II. 8 on good fortune and II. 9 on calocagathy are attached to the 
doctrine of pleasure and its significance for happiness (II. 7) . The two chapters 
are exactly parallel to chapters VIII. 2 and VIII. 3 of tiie Eudemian Ethics. 
The parallelism of these two sections to the last hook of the Nicomachean 
Ethics is strengthened when we make them, follow the section on pleasure, as 
they do in the Great Ethics ; tor the tenth book of the Nicomachean Ethics also 
begins with a discussion of pleasure. A special discussion of the theoretic life 
need not have followed even in the Eudemian Ethics, tor which that life is the 
centre of motion. It is practically out of the question in the Great Ethics owing 
to the removal of this whole part II. 7-9 from the end of the whole to before 
the discussion of the intellectual virtues. 

* The late-Flatonic doctrine of divine fortune urgently needs a separate 
examination, before it can be assigned its right place in the history of' the 
problem of tyche or fortune among the Greeks. 
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totle ; and the distance of the philosophical situation of the Great 
Ethics from Plato impresses itself very sharply fn that work from the 
first page on. With this is connected the fact that the emancipation 
of ethics from the theory of Ideas, to which the two genuine Ethics 
of Aristotle devote so much space and on which they found it neces- 
sary to spend such great pains, is assumed as an established fact by 
the Great Ethics right from the beginning, in the short historic^ 
retrospect with which it opens. There Pythagoras and Plato are 
blamed because neither of them understood how to keep ethics inde- 
pendent of metaphysical speculations: one confounded the question 
of virtue with number-metaphysics, the other with the theory of 
Ideas and ontology. Socrates is praised because he kept himself free 
from this intermingling.* 

The absolute selfevidence of the emancipation of ethics from 
metaphysics for the author of the Great Ethics from its opening 
sentences on must naturally reveal itself especially in his treatment 
of the so called intellectual virtues, and of the question of the relation 
between sophia and phronesis. In the early Aristotle (Protreptiem, 
Eiidemian Ethics) sophia and phronesis were, in full accord with 
Plato’s view, not yet strictly distinguished, because moral insight 
was rooted in the knowledge of the highest good and the latter was 
immediately decisive for moral action. In the sixth book of the 
Nicomachean Ethics a sharp line was drawn between the two, as we 
have shown above. The Great Ethics goes one step farther. Although 
it adopts no radically divergent point of view, but here, too, gives the 
problem in a form externally true to Aristotle's ethics, yet-^hat it 
goes beyond the Nicomachean Ethics is clear. In that work there is 
assumed from the beginning a perfect equality between the intel- 
lectual and the moral virtues, which is what makes it necessary 
to give an intensive argument for their explicit separation. The 
thoroughness with which phronesis, as specifically moral and practical 
reason, is there separated from pure theoretical sophia, the knaw- 
ledge of the highest and most general principles, is duetto the fact 
that this division of the realms was to Aristotle as a Platonist even in 
the last phase of his development by no means yet selfevident. It 
was he who had to achieve it ; and the particular inquiry that was 
needed in order to separate the intellectual virtues and sophia from 
the doctrine of character itself indirectly gave them a new claim to 
be treated in ethics. This hybrid position of theirs had a certain inner 
justification to Aristotle because of the course of his development. 
The author of the Great Ethics finds it, in spite of bis loyalty to the 
tradition, fundamijntally incomprehensible anduncomfortable. When 
in the discussion of phronesis (1. 34), which corresponds to the sixth 
“ Gr . Ethics 1 . 1, 1183* 10-30. 
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book of the Nicomachean Ethics, he from the very first divides the 
rational part of the soul (^oyiKdv) into a practically deliberative and 
a scientifically apprehending part (pouAarriKdv and linaTnuoviKdv), 
he is assuming as fixed and solidified that essential distinction between 
phronesis and sophia which was first achieved in the corresponding 
section of the Nicomachean Ethics. In this he was following some 
earlier Peripatetic who taught the same division, as is shown by the 
excerpts from the ethical literature of the Peripatetic school in 
Stobaeus (II. 117* 14 W.). He draws much farther-reaching conse- 
quences from this sharp distinction between phronesis and sophia 
than Aristotle had. It means to him the complete emancipation of 
phronesis from sophia. Yet he is in a sense only following logically 
in the direction initiated by Aristotle when he expresses his wonder 
that sophia, which he distinguishes from phronesis as being purely 
theoretical knowledge, is not completely excluded from ethics; 'One 
might puzzle and wonder why, when we are speaking of morals and 
of some political inquiry, we mention sophia.'^ So speaks a man 
when confronted with an established tradition to which he externally 
submits although he no longer really understands it. This is no great 
philosophical wonder such as that which according to Plato is the 
beginning of aU wisdom. It is the schoolman’s T wonder', at pecu- 
liarities of the tradition that are no longer grasped. For this author 
the question of sophia has lost the actuality that it possessed for 
Aristotle as a Platonist. To explain its introduction he has to think 
up all sorts of scholastic subtleties. He comforts himself with the 
r^ectifln that it is really a sign of wide philosophical vision to take 
notice of such secondary questions which do not strictly belong to 
the subject ; furthermore, ethics concerns the soul, and to the soul 
belongs theoretical science also — and the rest of the foolish chatter!* 
At the timd'when the Great Ethics was written, the Peripatos was 
actually weighing the doctrine that practical reason has the primacy 
over thelhgoretical, and some were defending it. The Greed Ethics 
itself raises at the end of Book I the question whether phronesis be 
not the real ruling force in the soul, 'as it seems and as is debated'. 
That this refers to a real opponent of the Aristotelian view and is not 
a mere invented aporia is also shown by the ‘ he says’ which is used 
to introduce an argumenii,of the representative of this thesis. How- 
ever, the Great Ethics does not turn so far away from Aristotle as to 
subordinate sophia to phronesis and throw it completdy out of ethics. 
It is characteristic of the intermediate intellectus^J position of its 
author that he does not draw this consequence to which his own 
thought really presses, but holds fast to the tradition of the school 
although he can no longer maintain it without reserve. He tries to 
' Gr. Eth . I. 34, 1197'' 28-30. * Ibid. 1197^ 30-5. 
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defend the orthodox Peripatetic view against the daring heresy of 
the pre-eminence of practical reason by means of a picture ; and com- 
pares phronesis to the steward, whose position is that of a servant, 
whereas sophia corresponds in the intellectual economy of the soul 
to the master." How much even in the Great Ethics the interest in 
logos or reason has in fact yielded to the importance of character and 
the emotions is shown by a sentence like the following, in which the 
author is summing up his view in conclusion; ' In general, not logos, 
as others think, is the beginning and guide to virt&e, but rather the 
emotions.’* The ’others’ to whom he here objects are of course 
primarily the creators of Greek ethics, Socrates and Plato ; but Aris- 
totle must here be reckoned as a Platonist too ; he, too, is liable to the 
reproach of the Great Ethics that he assigned to the intellect a high 
significance in moral training. To give the passions their rights 
against logos means nothing else than that ethics, both theoretically 
and practically, must concern itself above all with ethos or character. 
The determination with whiph the author emphasizes this against 
Aristotle from the first lines onwards is connected with his syste- 
matic suppression of logos and the ‘rational part of the soul'. 

The chief argument of the Nicomachean Ethics for the pre-eminence 

• Ibid. ngSb 9 fi. ; ^be says* ibid. 1198b ii. At first sight one might think 
that this aporia meant just the same as Bth. Nic. VI. 7, ii4i» ai: 'For it is 
absurd to think that politics or phronesis is the best, since man is not the 
best thing in the cosmos.' But that is merely a rejection oi the Socratic- 
Piatonic notion of phronesis in its ambiguity. Since the word phronesis origin- 
ally referred only to human aSairs, Aristotle could not adopt it as a designation 
for the highest intellectual faculty even in the extended sense, including sophia, 
that the later Plato had given it. He was compelled to restore sophia to its 
rights, as being the highest form of rational knowledge, because its subject is 
the divine. But that installation of phronesis as of the highest importance 
which Gr. Eth. I. 34, iigSh g, attacks is in its turn a polemic directed against 
this Aristotelian supremacy of sophia. That it is not Plato's conception of 
phronesis that is here meant follows from the fact that one can never say of 
Plato that he questioned the primacy oi sophia and declared that phronesis 
'instead ' is the ruling element in the soul. On the other hand, 'what Eth, Nic, 
says in the place mentioned fits him exactly: he believed politics oc phronesis 
to be the best, not indeed because he thought ‘man the best thing in the cosmos ' 
as Aristotle t^re expresses it, but because the subject of politica and. phronesis, 
the Idea of the Good, was to him definitely the highest thing both in the human 
world and in the cosmos. The struggle between ^Arciwesfs and sophia for first 
place could not begin until Aristotle had separated them again, and politics 
■was no longer one with metaphysics as in Plato. While Aristotle demd^ for 
sophia because its object is the higher, his adversary, against whom the Great 
Ethics is arguing, (^ampions phronesis because it ' cares for all ', that is, has the 
supreme authority in practice, whereas sophia merely -wishes to remain in its 
study as undisturb^ as possible. But precisely this seems to the au-thoi of the 
Great Ethics the more distinguished. To him, therefore, phronesis is merely 
the' housekeeper and not the mistress of the soul. 

« Gr. Eth, II. 7, laofib 17. 
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of sopMa and the theoretic life over the life of practical activity, 
namely the inference from the intellectual activity of the divine 
mind to the highest and most valuable form of human existence, is 
also dropped by the Great Ethics. That agrees with the effort to keep 
aloof from everything metaphysical. But obviously it also represents 
a concession to some opponent who maintained that the activity of 
Aristotle’s God, contemplating only himself, is emphatically not the 
highest conceivable, any more than such a contemplation of self 
would be the higlfest and most valuable state for a man, That the 
author of the Great Ethics took the objection seriously is shown by 
his himself applying the argument to the question of the selfsufh- 
ciency of the happy man, and warning us to beware of a hasty 
analogical inference from the sdfsufficiency of God to what is 
worthy of mortal man’s endeavour.* 

If, then, our author found the seat of human virtue so decidedly 
and exclusively in character, we must ask ourselves whether he could 
still speak of intellectual virtue at all in addition to ethical virtue ? 
Would not the concept of areti have to take on for him the meaning, 
originally strange. to a Greek, of our word 'morality' ? One would 
expect it. In fact, however, we find, here as in his relation to the 
question of sophia, rather doubt and hesitation than sharp finality in 
thought. We even meet with direct contradictions in his statements 
on the point, Aristotle had handed down to him the doctrine that 
it is a mark of the conception of arete that an action or habit is 
'praised'. So, when ue introduces the division of the soul into the 
rationalrand the irrational part, and attaches to this the distinction 
between the ethical virtues (as courage and temperance) and the 
intellectual virtues (as intuition, wisdom, memory, &c.), he firmly 
sets aside the intellectual virtues as only incidental to ethics, in 

‘ Eth, Nic. X. 8, iiyS** 7-23 : man believes that God enjoys perfect happiness. 
Yet it is noh credible that God is active in affairs or exercises any kind of moral 
activity, be itreourage or generosity or justice or prudence. All that is com- 
pletely unworthy of God. If we remove action of this sort from a life, there 
clearly remains as content nothing but pure thought, God’s activity and 
blessedness is therefore to be conceived as theoretical activity (Seupu'UKii 
ivipyno). Hence for man, too, the happiest way of life is that which most 
resembles this divine existence (of. Meiaph. A 7, 1072*’ 25). The Great Ethics is 
concerned with an opponent «f this argument in 11 . 15, 37. It appears 

to take no stand towards his objection, so far as concerns the activity of God 
(see 1213* 7 : ‘let us put aade the question what God will contemplate') ; but 
that the author admits it so far as concerns the inference from God to man 
follows from 1212^ 33 : 'The analogy customarily drawn froth God in the dis- 
cussions is neither right there nor would it be useful here.' Thus he rejects the 
doctrine of the selfsufiiciency of the happy man, and with ft the identification 
of human happiness with the temporal enjoyment of the thought-activity that 
God enjoys eternally. 
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accordance with his high estimate of ethical virtue. Our action 
receives praise, he says, only when it concerns ethical qualities ; no 
one is praised on account of the superiority of his mind, as being wise 
or penetrating or anything of that sort.* That is the opposite of what 
Aristotle teaches in the parallel passage of the Nicomachean and the 
Eudemian Ethics. We are told there that man is praised on account 
of the qualities of his mind as well as those of his character.* 

To Aristotle the conception of arete was not yet narrowed to the 
meaning ‘virtue’, as it was for common speech and for the way of 
thinking natural to the author of the Great Ethics, who is here 
directly controverting Aristotle.* The only strange thing is that he 
is not so consistent as entirely to deny the character of virtue .to 
intellectual qualities such as fhronesis and sophia ; but, the farther 
he advances and the deeper he thinks himsdf into his model, the 
more confused he becomes about the denial he had so energetically 
announced. Not only does he calmly retain the traditional classifica- 
tion of phronesis, sophia, understanding, &c., as virtues. He plainly 
contradicts himself in his detailed discussion of them (I. 34) in refer- 
ence to the sixth book of the ’Nicomachean Ethics. For he there asserts 
repeatedly, and even seeks to prove in form, that one is also praised 
for valuable intellectual qualities, and why,'^ Even stranger to him 

' Gr. Eih. I. j, ii83t> 3: 'In the rational [part of the soul] arise phronesis, 
shrewdness, sophia, quickness in learning, memory, and the like. In the irra- 
tional part arise the virtues, as they are called, temperance, justice, courage, 
and whatever other aspects of character seem praiseworthy. For we are called 
praiseworthy on account of these. But no one is praised on account'hf those 
belonging to the rational part. No one is praised because he is wise or because 
he is prudent or because of any such quality.’ 

* Eih. Nic. I. 13, iio3« 4: 'Virtue is also divided by this distinction [of the 
rational and irrationai parts of the soul]. For we call some of them intellectual 
and some moral — sophia and understanding aniphronesis intellectual, liberality 
and temperance moral. When we are talking of character we do not call a man 
wise or understanding but gentle or temperate, but we praise the wise man also 
for his habit. Praiseworthy habits we call virtues.’ Similarly Eth. End. II. x, 
1220® 3 : 'There are two kinds of virtue, the moral and the intellectual. For we 
praise not only the just but also the understanding and the wise.' 

* In Gr. Eih. I. 5, 1185*’ 3, he makes the distinction; in the rational part of 
the soul arise phronesis, sopMa, and the like (obviously speaking vaguely on 
purpose) ; in the irrational part arise 'the virtues, as they are called'. Though 
he immediately afterwards relapses into the Aristotelian usage and speaks of 
'virtues of the rational part’, it is quite clear that this point of view is really 
strange to him. That is why he tries to distinguish them from the real virtues, 
the ethical ones, at least by this mark, that they do not receive praise, 

It is probaUy SnpossiUe to explain this contradiction as long as we assume 
that both sides of it arose from the independent thinking of the author. Just 
as in I, 34 he is takfiig the sixth book of the Nicomachean Ethics as his model, 
so in the contradictory passage 1. 5, liSsh 3 &., he has obviously copied some 
other Peripatetic who rejected the hypothesis of intellectnal virimes or at any 

3803 G g 
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than the conception of intellectual ‘virtues' is naturally Aristotle's 
view that there are 'virtues' not only of the rational and irrational 
parts of the soul but even of the 'nutritive' part. The tradition of 
the school and the wording of Aristotle's Ethics compel him to men- 
tion this peculiar view ; but he obviously expects no sympathy for it 
from his hearers or readers, and declares that the question whether 
such a kind of virtue is to be assumed had best be dropped from 
ethics.” As little as he grasps the culmination of Aristotle’s ethics in 
metaphysics when he asks what sophia is doing in morals, does he 
understand its anchoring in the teleological system of nature when 
he can no longer grasp human virtue as the next level above the 
virtue of plants and animals. 

One gets definitely the impression that the Great Ethics is tacking 
apprehensively between the steep contradictions that rent the Peri- 
patetic school asunder during the generation of Aristotle's earliest 
pupils, "rhey concerned precisely the point on which we have found 
the author vacillating between independent criticism and pupiliary 
fidelity to the tradition, namely the determination of the value of 
the theoretic life and the 'intellectual virtues' in elevating human 
life, and their place in ethics. Wc still know the name of the enemy 
within the gates who attacked Aristotle strongly and rejected his 
high estimation of the theoretical life ; it was Dicaearchus of Messene. 
Tradition makes him in this matter the polar opposite of Theo- 
phrastus, who, as Aristotle's succe.ssor in the direction of the school 
and his tniest adherent, but also undoubtedly out of his innermost 
convictions as a researcher, held fast to the doctrine of the primacy 
of the theoretic life. The controversy between him and Dicaearchus 
must have been celebrated, for in Cicero's time the contention 

rate denied that they were praiseworthy. It is believed that the influence of 
this man is alscfto be traced in the avoidance of the Aristotelian technical term 
‘intellectual virtues' in the Great Ethics (of. the Peripatetic writers on ethics 
in §tob. ISi 137, ig ; but to the contrary 118, i, and 145, 17). Later Peripatetic 
ethics, of conrse, regards the intellectual ‘ virtues ' as not properly and the 
ethical ‘virtues’ as properly so called. This departure from Aristotle begins in 
the Great Ethics ; or at least that is where we can first demonstrate it. 

* Gr. Eth. I. 4, 1183“ 23: ‘l/STiat, then, someone may say, does this part of 
the soul also have a virtue ? ' And • 26: ‘Whether or not there is a virtue of this 
part is another question.’ On the contrary, Eth. Nic. I. 13, 1102^ 2 if.; ’The 
virtue of this part [i.e. of tbe nutritive faculty of the soul] seems to be not 
human but common.’ Eth. Eud. 11 . i, laigh 38 : 'Hence the virtues of the nutri- 
tive and growing part are not virtues of man.' In both places Aristotle is 
working on the assumption that the view that the nutritive part has its own 
peculiar virtue is perfectly current. The astonished questiofi of the Great Ethics 
reminds one in its Epigonic nature of Oie author’s astonishment at the intro- 
duction of sophia into ethics (I. 34, 1197'* 28). His way ofjmtting the question 
aside is similar to Jus way of putting aside tte problem whether X 5 od thinks of 
himself, II. rs, 1213® 
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between the theoretical and the practical lives for the first rank was 
still attached to these two names.’ 

Dicaearchus was the Peripatetic who declared that not sophia but 
phronesis is the ruling power in the human soul ; that follows neces- 
sarily from the fact that he found the essence of man in action, not 
in contemplation.® He must have severed the connexions that Aris- 
totle, following Plato, had held to exist between moral action and the 
knowledge of the highest questions, and reached fhe logical conclu- 
sion of which we hear the echo in the author of the Great Ethics: ‘ One 
must wonder what sophia has to do with ethics’, since the latter 
concerns character and action.® He must have put logos after charac- 
ter in significance ; and we can also be confident that he completely 
denied the quality of virtue to tlie intellectual powers and confined 
this conception to ethical and political action. And who but he can 
have been capable of that argument, most heretical for a Peripatetic, 
which the author of the Great Ethics cites as very remarkable: the 
famous conclusion (of Aristotle) must be false, to the effect that God 
can have no other object of thought than himself, because he can 
think only the most perfect and there is nothing more perfect than 
he. Since even a man who was entirely occupied in the contemplation 
of himself would be blamed as a heartless being, the idea of a God 
who contemplates himself is absurd.^ 

The dissolution here proclaimed of Aristotle's conception of the 
world and of God is based on an argument at the bottom of which 

* Cic. Ep. ad Ait. II. 16; 'Now I have definitely decided that, sin<w there is 
such a controversy between your associate Dicaearchus and my friend Theo- 
phrastus, yours far preferring the practical life to everything and mine the 
theoretical, I will appear as having paid my dues to both of them. I think I 
have adequately satisfied Dicaearchus, and I am now turning to the school 
that not only aUows me to rest but rebukes me for not alway* resting. So' let 
me address myself, dear Titus, to those famous studies, and return at last to 
what I should never have left.’ 

* Above, pp. 446-3. 

’ Above, p. 446. 

* Theophrastus, of whom one might think in this connexion, appears, how- 

ever, to be out of the question. In his metaphysical fragment he obviously 
regards God’s activity, and his influence on nature and on the morions of the 
spheres in particular, exactly as Aristotle does in Metaph. A 7. The highest 
principle is ’ immovable in itself ; it causes the vf other beings through 

another sort of influence, namely their ‘appetite’ for the best. For this they 
need soul and thought, from which appetite takes its start. All the more, 
therefore, is 'the primary being to be conceived as mind, and as the thought and 
will for the most fierfeot, which, however, it itself is in its perfection. The 
expression, ’the primary and most divine being, desiring all the best things', 
does not in my opiqjon oontsin anything that goes beyond Aristotle’s doctrine. 
God thinks himself as the best there is, and he must also will this goodness of 
his,' On the other hand, if we do away with God’s thought of himself we alter 
the object of the divine -will also and give it another direction. 
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lies the ultimately indemonstrable value-equation: Life is action. 
The selfcontemplation of the Aristotelian Nus had to cease being 
the most sublime ideal of human and divine life as soon as its earthly 
model, the theoretic life of the philosopher, was no longer capable, 
in the actual feeling of contemporary persons, of justifying this high 
claim against other ways of life. Aristotle himself had already taught 
that the theoretical life has pre-eminence over the practical only 
because the philosppher at the same time occupies the highest level 
of creative activity ; he is the ' architect ’ of the intellectual and social 
world.' 

The more theoretical, in our sense of the word, science became in 
the course of this development, the more it turned away from life, 
the less could it wholly appropriate Aristotle’s ideal of the theoretic 
life. Through its onesidedness it gave prominence to the antithesis, 
the ideal of the practical life. Dicaearchus showed the followers of 
Aristotle that they were definitely not the highest flowering of 
humanity, and that history nowhere offers us such a supremacy of 
mere intelligence above creative action. 

At this point our inquiry turns back to its beginning, the ancient 
tradition about the ‘life’ of the earliest philosophers. Owing to the 
radical change in the philosophic ideal of life they suddenly appeared 
in a wholly new light. Dicaearchus himself wrote Lives of the Philo- 
sophers. Isolated fragments of them are preserved, concerning pre- 
cisely the earlier thinkers ; and they show clearly how the author’s 
ethical yew is everywhere reflected in his view of the past. The 
earliest representatives of philosophy are obviously for him, too, the 
representatives of an ideal by which to measure the philosophers of 
his own time. Whoever, like Dicaearchus, saw the end in active living 
for hmnan soejety would inevitably come either to despise all study 
altogether, or to oppose to the onesided life of contemporary philo- 
sophy thci-picture of a greater past in which thought had redly still 
possessed the power of constructive action. When one looked at the 
scanty accounts of the earlier thinkers from this point of view, there 
appeared, in addition to that (tevotion to pure contemplation 
which Plato and Aristotle had emphasized exclusively, a close con- 
nexion with public life, which was strange to contemporary thinkers 
and had not been called attention to. These men had really fulfilled 
in their 'lives’ the ideal of Aristotle that the bearers of the highest 
thought should be at the same time the 'architects’ of active life. 
It was clearly incorrect of Aristotle in the dialogue On Philosophy to 
interpret the seven sages in modem guise as 'sophists'. Precisely 
these revered personages, who had continued to Sve in the mind 
of the Greek folk down to the present time, incorporated the most 
> Pol. VII. 3 , 23 . 
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complete unity of thought and action. They were lawgivers and men 
of politics, so Dicaearchus declared ;* and he must have found his view 
confinned not merely by Solon and Pittacus, but also by Thales, for 
example, whom Plato had made a pure representative of the theo- 
retical Ufe. Evidence for his view was easy to collect from the best 
historical sources, and also from the realm of anecdotes. Tradition 
connected Thales with the greatest technical achievements of naviga- 
tion and astronomy. According to a report preserved in Herodotus, 
he was an engineer in the service of King Croesus when the latter led 
his army against the Medes ; and by a special device was able to show 
how to divert the river Halys and lower its level, in order to put the 
Lydian army across it without bridge or boat.* 

Though Herodotus as a rationalistic critic doubted the trust- 
worthiness of the report, Thales obviously was to the Greek people 
in general a practical man rather than an otherworldly scholar. As 
statesman, too, he had taken part in the life of the Ionian cities ; for 
Herodotus has heard of his advice to the lonians to make a common 
parliament and place it on the island of Teos, which lay in the middle 
of the Ionian cities, and to subordinate the previously independent 
cities to this central control as members of a unified state. This 
tradition gives hiin a political reputation reaching far beyond his 
own city: and it is certain, though not expressly handed down to us, 
that Dicaeai'chus did not let this and similar traits escape him,* 

In the tradition of late antiquity concerning the earlier thinkers 
we find reports of this kind, and completely opposite traits intended 
to prove that the great sages were absorbed in science and uninter- 
ested in practice, occurring side by side, for the most part quite 
peacefully, as befits the corapilatory character of Diogenes and the 
sources akin to him.* 

• 

' Fragm. Hist. Graec, vol. ii, p. 243 Mueller (frg. 28). Diog. 1 . 40 : ‘ Dicaearchus 
says they were neither wise men nor philosophers, but lawgivers ^and men of 
understanding.’ 

* The crossing of the Halys, Herod. 1 . 73 (Vors.‘ ri, a 6). That the Peripatos 
adopted the tradition of Thales' astronomy is shown by Eudemus frg. 94 
Spengel. It occurs already in Herod. L 74. 

3 Herod. 1 . 170 (Fors.® ii, a 4). Diog. 1 , 25 (Fors.‘ ii, a i) ascribes to Thales 
also the political advice to the Milesians to reject the alliance offered to them 
by Croesus, which saved them later when Cyrus^waa at war with Croesus. 

♦ Thus immediately after the story of Thales’ political advice (see the pre- 
vious note) we read that Heraclides of Pontus (frg. 47 Voss) made Thales, 
obviously in the same sort of way as he made Pythagoras himself tell of his 
previous incamatwns (Diog. VIII. 4), say of himself that he was an individualist 
and lived for himself (iiovijpi^s md laiuords). That, of course, fits only the 
theoretic life. Onejs reminded of Aristotle’s description of himself as ‘ solitary 
and isolated’ (oOrlTiu sal iiovcbmSi frg. 668 Rose), on which Demetrius re- 
marks in interpretation: ’the isolation indicates a more individualistic habit', 
&c. (t& |iiv ydp povdnns thuiimiwTipou {Sous hrri trrA.). That explains the 
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We may with great probability suppose, what we can stiU directly 
prove in the case of the seven sages, that the reports which make the 
early philosophers lawgivers, politicians, and practical men, were 
first introduced into the stream of the tradition by Dicaearchus. 
Such are the accounts emphasizing the active part taken in political 
life by Anaximander, Parmenides, Zeno, Melissus, and especially 
Empedocles.* 

Thinkers of the; type of Anaxagoras and Democritus naturally fell 
into the background for Dicaearchus as definitely as they had occu- 
pied the middle position for the adherents of the contemplative life. 
Their practical cosmopolitanism made them necessarily unattractive 
to him. For Heraclitus it was not difficult to reveal the political side 

association ot iiovilpTis with IXicnn^S in Heraclides. Perhaps Aristotle actually 
had the latter in mind. To Heraclides Thales was just as selievidently a 
typical representative of the theoretic life as was Pythagoras, of whom he 
relates the conversation with the tyrant Leon of Phlius {see above, p. 432). 

* Anaximander led a colony from Miletus to Apollonia on the Pontus (Pot's.* 
12, A 3). Parmenides gave laws to hia fellow-citirena (ibid. 28, x i =Diog. IX. 
23). Zeno was a fanatical partisan of freedom and a member of the conspiracy 
against the tyrant Nearchus (others give the name as 'Diomedon' or ‘Demy- 
lus-') : he maintained his political attitude on the rack ( Per.'!.* 29, A i = Diog. IX. 
26 ; 29, A 6-7), Melissus was a statesman and led the Samians in the war against 
Pericles as naval commander (Pors.* 30, a 1-2). The tradition is particularly 
detailed about Empedocles' political activity (ibid. 31, a 1, Diog. VIIT, 63 ff.). 
This goes back to the historical activity of Timaeus, whom we shall meet below 
as the transmitter of the Dicaearchan tradition about the pxjlitical activity of 
Pythagonas. The accounts themselves are certainly in part older than Dicae- 
archus. Thus the one about Parmenides' lawgiving is quoted from the On 
Philosophers of Speusippus, who was probably looking for a precedent for 
Plato's similar efiorts. But there must once have been some individual his- 
torian of philosophy who presented the thinkers systematically in the light of 
their political aiSd practical life and collected the reports of this kind ; and such 
an Interest in the practical life of the philosophers in particular is not likely to 
have existed in any one but the man who found the greatness of the earlier 
thinkers in their practical influence above all, and dealt with them only for this 
reason— 'Dicaearchus. It is not for nothing that we find this member of the 
earliest Peripatos not, like Theophrastus, Eudemus, and Meno, among the 
doxographers, but interested only in the lives of the philosophers. But what 
is called ' biography ' did not arise out of mere interest in individuality as such. 
It sought in the life of the individual representatives the expression of the type, 
of that which philosophical el^cs understood by pios or 'life',‘and the varieties 
of which it developed. Whether, and how far, the collection of politically active 
philosophers and their deeds in Plutarch, Aiv. Colot. c. 32, goes back directly or 
indirectly to Dicaearchus cannot be determined. The list embraces the philo- 
sophers down to Aristotle and Theophrastus, but it lacks precisely the seven 
sages and Pythagoras, who are known to have been important for Dicaearchus. 
And that he would have mentioned Theophrastus as a r<$resentative of the 
political life is improbable, especially as the reason that Plutaroh,gives for him 
as for Aristotle proves little, and both of them seem to be added more for the 
sake of completeness. 
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in his thought, and to show that he was not a pure physicist, although 
he felt himself detached from the political life of his own city. The 
philosophy of Socrates and Plato had a directly political intention. 
Dicaearchus seems, however, to have regarded the ideal type of 
philosophical reformer and lawgiver as being realized in Pythagoras 
rather than in Plato. Through the work of the Peripatetics and of 
the Academy Pythagoras had long been in the centre of philosophical 
interest ; and concerning him there flared up now an all the more 
vivid strife of opinions, the more vaguely and ambiguously his image 
flickered in the oral tradition. 

In the middle and the second half of the fourth century B.c. the 
name ' Pythagorean ' referred to two entirely different groups of men. 
When Aristotle speaks rcireatedly of the 'so called Pythagoreans’ 
he means the scientific circle of Archytas of Tarentum, with whom 
Plato had had personal intercourse. He seems, however, to have 
possessed no definite indications as to how far back this tradition 
went in southern Italy, still less to have considered it permissible to 
refer its beginnings to Pythagoras himself, after whom the circle 
named itself. But another sort of men also called themselves ' Pytha- 
goreans men whqge peculiar way of living is often mocked in the 
Middle Comedy, and must therefore have been known to the people 
at that time. This was a strictly ascetic and pious order that derived 
its religious symbols and ideas from Pythagoras and honoured him 
as the founder of a religion and a worker of miracles.’ 

Quite early, in the fourth century at latest, we find these t,wo con- 
ceptions of Pythagoras at war with each other ; and naturally the 
two groups, which then, at any rate, had nothing in common and 
therefore might have existed peaceably side by side, were driven by 
their description as 'Pythagoreans’ or ' Pythagorists*’ into contro- 
versy as to which were the descendants of the genuine P3rihagoras 
and whose attitude was the truly Pythagorean one. Archytas’ 
mathematical and astronomical school appears not to have followed 
that commandment to abstain from meat and some other foods that 
was sacred to the other party ; and presumably it was they who intro- 
duced the version according to which Pythagoras did not preach 
abstinence. To them also must be due the assignment of certain of 
their fundamental scientific notions and ol particular mathematical 
and physical propositions to the person of Pythagoras.* 

' See the fundamental discussions of Erwin Kohde in bis classical article ' Die 
QueUen des lamblishus in seiner Biogtaphie des Pythagoras' (KMne Schfiften, 
vol. ii, pp. loz if.) . Rohde explains the existence of the two movements as due 
to a spUt in. the school, and thus makes them to have been both united in the 
personality ol^Pythagoras. Similarly J. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy*, p. 86. 
The evidence of the Comic poets is collected in Diels’s Vors.* 58, e, p. 478. 

* The representative of this worldly conception of Pythagoras is Aristoxenus ; 
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These scientific students could not but find it distasteful to think 
of their founder as a wandering medicine-man and miracle-worker. 
Their conception was best suited by the picture of Pythagoras as the 
founder of the theoretic life, a picture which we first came across in 
Heraclicles of Pontus. But how was one to explain the fact that men of 
such different types derived their ideals of life from one and the same 
founder ? This problem was by no means solved by the two conflict- 
ing conceptions of Pythagoras’ personality. Not until Dicaearchus 
put forward his point of view did it seem to clear up. To Dicaearchus 
it was easy to see in the archaic thinker not a mere theorist in the 
modem style, but a lawgiver and founder of states, who made both 
religion and knowledge serve creatively in the establishment of life. 

We do actually find in our late and entirely legendary tradition 
about the life of Pythagoras, whose chief representatives, the Neo- 
Platonists lamblichus and Porphyry, reproduce at second or third 
hand old sources like Aristoxenus, Heraclides, and Dicaearchus, a 
third picture in addition to those of the student and the miracle- 
monger, namely that of the lawgiver and founder of states. Although 
it is quite uncritically intermingled with the other two, some 
thoroughly characteristic traits are expressly refg.Ted to Dicaearchus, 
and they confirm Erwin Rohde’s conjecture that Dicaearchus made 
Pythagoras into an ideal picture of the practical life as he himself 
taught it and tried to realize it in his own person.' In doing this he 
must have been especially encouraged by the example of the Pytha- 
gorean Archytas, who was also statesman and student both.* 

From Dicaearchus comes our tradition that when Pythagoras 
arrived at Croton in South Italy he was commissioned by the council 
to give educational political addresses to the men, the women, and 
the children, ef the city. And although Aristoxenus preceded Dicae- 
archus in declaring that Pythagorean ideas had had a great influence 
on political relations in southern Italy and Sicily, we can show that 
Dicaearchus adopted this view and tried to establish it more exactly 
in detail. The political conception of the influence of Pythagoras 
found especially welcome fuel in the tradition that the order suffered 
a violent catastrophe because of its growing political unpopularity 

and the master fled to Metapontum.* But now the political inter- 

• 

and in this he was following, according to Cell. IV. 1 1, 7 [Fragm. Hist. Graeo., 
vol. ii, p. 273 Mueller !=Aristox. irg. 7), the view of his Pythagorean scientific 
friends (cf. Rohde, op. cit., p. 108). 

’ See Rohde, op. cit., p. no. In modem times Dicaearchus' view has been 
revived by Krische, De sodstatis a Pythagora conditae scopo politico, 1830. 

* See George Grote, History of Greece, vol. iv, p. 405. m 
^ For Dicaearchus on the various speeches of Pythagoras at Croton,_ see 
Porphyry’s Vtt. Pyth,, §§ 18, 19. Tlie wording of the speech^ is given by 
lamblichus, Vii, Pyth., §§ 37-57, from another source, in which these speeches 
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veation of Pythagoras m Croton on his arrival in southern. Italy 
would have come without any transition after the miracle-hungry 

were fieely mveated from the indications given by Dicaearchus (see Kohde, 
op cit , p 132, who infers that limaens ongmated the speeches) Bicaearchus 
fig 31, Mueller, also presupposes that Pythagoras intended political reforms, 
for it says that, when P3rthagoras m his flight from Croton came Locn, the 
Locnans sent messengers to the frontier to tell him that they valued his wisdom, 
but they had no objection to their laws and no intention of altering the existing 
condition of the state, so would he please direct his steps elsewhere The 
account of the legislative influence of the Pythagoreans on the cities of Sicily 
and southern Italy differs m Porphyry, § 2i, and lamblichus, § 130 (the latter 
repeated § 172 with only minor variations) As an intermediary source lor what 
Dicaeaichus had said about the addresses to the Crotomates, Porphyry used 
Micomachus (^ 20), and obviously borrowed from him also the section on the 
legislation of the Pythagoreans m the cities of Sicily and Magna Graecia, which 
follows immediately and is very closely connected with the precedmg both 
logically and verbally Kicomachus got this section (§ 21) not from Dicaearchus 
but from Anstoxenus, 1 e from a source of equal age and value Porphyry 
himself says this m 1 22, so lax as concerns the political influence exerted on the 
Lucamans, Messapians, Peucetians, and Romans, that 13, the surioundmg 
barbarians , from which it follows tiiat it is also true of the previously listed 
Gi eek cities of Magna Graecia and Sicily Mow Porphyry, following Anstoxenus, 
tells us that tho Pythagoieans gave laws to Croton, Sybans, Catana, Rhegium, 
llimoia, Aciagas, f,auromemum, and other cities, and he ascnbes all of these 
laws to two supposedly Pythagorean persons, Charondas and Zaleucus 
lambhchus, on the other hand, reports (§ 130) that Charondas gave laws to 
Catana , for Locii ho names a certain Timares (or Tunaratus, § 172) in addition 
to Zaloucus , for Rhegium, obviously basmg himself on copious local traditions, 
he begins with the oIkioti)s or founder Unides (see Tbuc VI 3, 3), and names 
a whole list of peisons who were connected with changes in the constitution, 

§ 130 Pliytius, Helicaon, Aristocrates, and m § 17a (where Thucles is missing) 
Iheaetetus also It cannot be that Anstoxenus' original version contamed 
these same details and Porphyry (or his intermediary Micomachus) merely 
made careless exceipts lambhchus must be here following some source other 
than Anstoxenus and Porphjoy That Anstoxenus' version was old and intact 
is evidenced by Aristotle’s cat^gue of lawgivers, which, as I have previously 
shown (Entsteh d Metaph , p 45, and Aristotle, above, p *83), is a subsequent 
appendix to the second book of the FohUcs We read them 1^874* *®) that 
Zaleucus was lawgiver to Ixicn, and Charondas was lawgiva to Catana 'and 
the other Chalcidian cities in Italy and Sicily’ (Porphyry's language is less 
precise , but he obviously means the same, when he designates Zaleucus and 
Charondas togethei as the ongioaiors of all lawgiving m Sicily and southern 
Italy ) For lambhchus' local tradition about the lawgivers of Rhegium we 
must therefore seek some other source than ^Anstoxenus , and m the circum- 
stances that can only be an author as well informed about the neighbourmg city__^ 
as the Messeman Dicaearchus, who is one of lambhchus' sources and also, as 
was shown above, often one of Porphyry's in addition to Anstoxenus The 
erudition of Aristotle’s catalogue of lawgivers about Zaleucus and Charondas, 
which gives them so much wider an influence than do Dicaearchus and lambh- 
chus, IS certainl drawn from Anstoxenus, for he wrote early while this appen- 
dix was added to the book quite late He tells us in Iambi , § 233< that he 
heard the*story of the devotion of tho two Pythagoreans, Damon and Phintias 
f known to ns from Schiller's ballad Die Bwzschdfti, from the mouth of the 
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account of his study-travel in Egypt and the East, and would have 
lacked all motive in the history of his youth and education, had not 
lamblichus and Pompeius Trogus inserted between his return from 
these long journeys and his arrival in southern Italy a further journey 
to Crete and Sparta, with the object of studying the laws of Minos 
and Lyculgus.* 

This version, which is obviously a subsequent attempt to make a 
place for the political element in the course of Pythagoras’ education, 
derives his social pe*dagogical ideals from the model of the two classical 
Dorian constitutions. Since it is a necessary presupposition of the 
intervention of Pythagoras in Croton as depicted in Dicaearchus’ 
account of his addresses there, we are compelled to assume that the 
journey to Crete and Sparta also comes from Dicaearchus. And this is 
rendered the more probable by the analogy of his conception of Plato. 

In a passage of Plutarch which, I think, is usually incorrectly under- 
stood, we read that Plato obviously amalgamated Lycurgus no less 
than Pythagoras with the teaching of Socrates, as Dicaearchus 
believed.® This interpretation of Plutarch's words assumes only a 

tyrant Dionysius himself, ' when he had lost his throne and was teaching letters 
in Corinth*. (He was driven out of Syracuse by Dion in 554.) The tale is per- 
fectly credible and thoroughly in the manner of Aristoxonus; elsewhere, too, he 
takes pleasure in such personal reminiscences (see above, p. 434, n. 3, and 
also his story of his father Splntharus’ charming reminiscence of Arebytas, 
Iambi., op. cit., § 197). For the rest, the present case teaches us that Dicae- 
archus, as a learned Peripatetic, did not simply pick bis political conception of 
the earlier thinkers out of the air, but everywhere drew from good sources. 
Thus, in re|ard to Pythagoras, he was obviously preceded by Aristoxenus, with 
whom he had ties of friendship and to whom he was probably indebted for 
suggestions in political theory too. (Similarly by Speusippus in regard to the 
political activity of Parmenides, see above, p. 454.) 

'■ lamblichus, ojj. cit., § 25, mentions the journey to Crete and Sparta only 
briefly after hia long account of those in Egypt and the East ; but that it was 
equally firmly rooted in the earlier tradition is shown by Pompeius Trogus 
f Justin, Epiidhuij XX. 4): 'Returning thence he sought out Crete and Lace- 
daemon, in ordffi' to ascertain the laws of Minos and Lycurgus, which were 
famous at that time. Having learned all these things, he came to Croton. . . 
There follow the addresses to the Crotoniates as according to Dicaearchus (cf. 
Poiph., § 18). But Justin obviously knows their content already and repro- 
duces it in catchword style. The decorative development of Dicaearchus' 
account and the free .composition of the addresses must therefore have already 
existed in the source of Pompeius-Justin. Rohde showed that its originator 
''was Tlmaeus, who therefore made use of Dicaearchus {Kleine Schnftm, vol. ii, 
p, 13s). This is also evident because Timaeus, as an Ustorian, was positively 
obliged by the style of his genre to invent speeches freely. Tinf^eus was much 
used by Pompeius Trogus, That the story at the end of the chapter on Pytha- 
goras (the conversion of Pythagoras' house into a temple, Jqgtin, XX. 4. 18) 
goes back to Tlmaeus is shown by Porph3ny, op. cit. 4, and is the most impor-, 
tant evidence for Rohde’s hypothesis. ' 

* Plut. Quaesi. Conviv. VUI. 2, a (frg, ay Mueller) ; d?A' 6pa pfi -d 001 -spoofiKow 
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small change in the text, without which it would mean: Plato mixed 
Socrates with Lycurgus, and not merely, as Dicaearchus believed, 
with Pythagoras. The speaker in Plutarch’s dialogue would then be 
expressing this as his own view and as an addition to that of Dicae- 
archus. Mere fiddling with the construction of the sentence will 
hardly get us near the truth ; but what the sense demancfe seems to 
me clear. Dicaearchus was precisely the historian of philosophy who 
had ever5rwhere brought the political side into prominence. There 
was no need to quote him for the opinion common throughout anti- 
quity that Plato’s philosophy was a mixture of Socratic and Pytha- 
goreanism. That was in Aristotle, and had been the universal 
conviction of the Platonic and Peripatetic school from the beginning.* 
The special nuance that Dicaearchus added to this conventional view 
can only lie in the asserted relation of the theoretical philosopher to 
the practical statesman and lawgiver, in which naturally he was 
thinking especially of Plato’s Laws. That the great political thinker 
should find his model in Lycurgus’ expert creation is characteristic 
of Dicaearchus’ mind in two ways. He regarded Sparta as realizing 
that mixed constitution in which he saw the ideal state. (That 
Plutarch is referring to the mixed constitution seems to me to be 
clearly revealed by his next sentence, and to confirm the present 
interpretation of the passage.)* But especially Dicaearchic is the 

6 mirroiv kbI oIksIov alviTrdiKvos AtAnSiv, *rs t$ ^KpdrtEi t6v AuKoOpyov dvopiyvils 
oCrX flTTOv ft -r6v TluOaydpoiv, {6s) (^o AiKolapxos. ‘But don’t you think tiiat 
Flato is hinting at something that concerns you nearly and you^have over- 
looked it, when he mixes with Socrates not merely Pythagoras but also 
Lycurgus, as Dicaearchus thought ? ' The insertion of 6; is due to Osann, the 
only one who has looked at this textual question correctly in its intellectual 
connexion with Dicaearchus' view as a whole, in the reconstruction of which 
he has acquired the highest merit. Bernardalds adoptee^ 6; into the text, 
Hueller declares that he cannot see why 6$ is necessary, which naturally 
abolishes the reference of Dicaearchus to Lycurgus. So M. Fuhr before him, 
DieaearcM Mess, qme supersimt, Darmstadt, 1838, p. 58. 

‘ Instead of further witnesses I wiU quote for this merely ifliistotle, Metaph. 
A 6, 987® 29: ‘After the above philosophies came the work of Plato, which in 
most respects agreed with these men, but also had some peculiarities distinct 
from the philosophy of the Italians.’ Particularly close was the relation of the 
other Platonists to the Pythagoreans, especi^y Speusippus, Xenocrates, 
Heraclides, and Philip of Opus. In saying that Plato made use of Pythagoras, 
Dicaearchus, of course, must have meant thatThe made use of the Pjdhagorean 
school, since there were no writings by l?ythagoras. His assertion is therefore 
none other than the prevailing opinion in the Academy and the Peripatos. 
Plutarch could jiever have fallen into quoting this particular man for that 
purpose, especially with the cautious expression 'Dicaearchus thought’, as if It 
were a conjecture and not the most wdl known historical fact. Plato's relation 
to the Pythagoreans has recently been examined by E. Frank and shown to be 
jrery positive {Plato und die sogenaimten Pythagoreer, Haile, igas)- 

* Dicaearchus, frgs. 21-3 Mueller. Cf. Fuhr, op. cit., p. 29. Pdlybius adopted 
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view that the norms and arrangemmts of human life are never and 
nowhere originally created by theoretical philosophy, but have 
always been the work of the states and their lawgivers ; and that aU 
philosophers have drawn their ideas from this historical reality. We 
read these views in the introduction to Cicero’s main work of political 
philosophy, in which Dicaeaxchns’ opinions continue to exercise an 
influence in numerous other ways too.' 

This is the background that teaches us how to understand Dicae- 
archus’ effort to bKng Plato close to Lycurgus ; and it malces it as 
good as certain that the relation which the tradition in lamblichus 
and Pompeius Trogus sets up between Pythagoras and the laws of 
Minos and Lycurgus is also derived from Dicaearchus' view. 

Here we conclude. The peculiar phenomenon from which our 
discussion began, the contradictory lights in which the tradition puts 
the life of the earlier philosophers, now as theoretical and now as 
practical, has revealed itself as a reflection of the development of the 
ideal of the philosophic life from Plato to Dicaearchus. This develop- 
ment with its various stages was mirrored in men’s view of the past. 
It is no new discovery that all genuine history, if it is not mere raw 
material but a formed intellectual picture of the past, receives the 
decisive stimuli for its shaping and its selection' of facts from the 
effective inner centre of the life of the beholder. The picture of 
history is therefore shaped anew by every new age. That is doubly 
true of the Greeks, to whom history was never the mere ascertain- 
ment of what had once happened, but always took shape in the mind 
of the hiftorian through some ideal that informed him or some great 

both Dicaearchus' doctrine of the mixed constitution and the Lycurgan slate 
as its classic example, VI. 3, 8, and VI. 10. Hut. Quaest. Conviv. VTII. a, 2 
(p. 719 b) characterizes the Lycurgan state quite clearly in accordance with 
Dicaearchus' conception of Sparta as a constitution compounded of democracy, 
aristocracy, and kingship, so that it is perfectly clear that this was the ground 
on which DScaearchus had asserted that Lycurgus influenced Plato. They 
wanted to makSa constitution that took as its basis not the external mechanical 
equality but the proportional equality [suum cuxqw) of men, which alone fits 
a 'temperate oligarchy' and a 'constitutional kingship'. Since equality in 
whatever form constitutes the democratic element, we have here the three 
dements of Dicaearchus' ideal state. 

• Cic. De Rep. I. 2» a; 'Everything that philosophers have said, if it is well 
and truly said, was begotten and confirmed by those who have given laws to 
states.' That this and the following sentences derive from Dicaearchus can 
only be asserted here without further proof. I hope soon to be able to give the 
proof in another connexion; but the thing is really evident^ough in itself, 
For the superiority of political to philosophical activity Cicero, op. cit. I. 7, 12, 
quotes the example of the greatest philosophers, who — ^ 11 ^ Plato — devoted 
themselves at any rate to the problem of the state, and especially of the seven 
sages, who, he says, were almost all immersed in political life. Here, too, he 'is 
drawing on Dicaearchus (cf, frg. a8 Mueller). 
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and general insight that it revealed to him. The tradition concerning 
the personalities and ways of living of the earlier thinkers, largely 
anecdotal and legendary, often purely oral, provided a plastic 
material almost waxy soft for the expression of the changing wish- 
pictures of philosophical ethics. If the whole value of this tradition 
lay only in its store of so called historical facts, we should have to 
resign ourselves to its being slight, as our own examination of its 
vicissitudes has shown ; but it renoains important for all times because 
of the store of ideas that its various creators hav 5 immortalized in it. 

The philosophical movement, whose reflections in the traditions 
about the earliest thinkers we have followed, presents a train of 
thought possessing remarkable necessity. Each step of the way 
follows inevitably from the preceding, and their order could not be 
changed without distorting the direction of motion into a zigzag. 
The sequence constitutes an independent section of the development 
of Greek culture. We do its importance less than justice if we regard 
it only as a piece of more or less insignificant history of the philo- 
sophical schools. It is necessary not merely in that the individual 
viewpoints follow logically one from the other, but also in that the 
possibilities inherent in the human mind are exhaustively revealed 
in them. At first find Socrates and Plato linking the moral world 
to the philosophical knowledge of being. Then in Dicaearchus' 
practical ideal, life and ethics are entirely withdrawn again from the 
rule of high philosophical speculation and restored to independence, 
and the daring wing of speculative thought is pinioned. With it 
fades the power of the ideal of theoretic life. When we meet it there- 
after it is always the world of ‘pure science’ and contrasted as such 
with the life of practice. Or else we find lame compromises such as 
the so called 'synthetic life’ or pios oTivOeros, which is actually a 
mere external juxtaposition of the theoretical am? practical lives. 
Not until the destruction of scientific philosophy and metaphysics 
by scepticism could the theoretic Ufe achieve renewfd,*now in the 
religious form of the contemplative life, which has been the monastic 
ideal since Philo’s work of that name. It is worth noticing that the 
Romans, when they incorporated classical Greek philosophy into 
their culture, left the ideal of the philosophic life behind. -There were 
indeed always individual personal belie-wers who joined in the poet’s 
praise; 

Fdix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas. 

But, when Cicero in his books Sfaie undertook to give Greek 

philosophy a fixed place in the whole of Roman culture, he could 
cnmhiTie the pslitical spirit of his people with Greek science only by 
disregarding his deep reverence for Plato and Aristotle and adopting 
Dicaearchus’^ ideal of the political life. 
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Character, ijeos, 84. 

ClassificaBon, in the Academy, 191. 

Consciousness, continuity of, 51. 

Contemplation, 73 f., 75, 78, 81, 239. 

Contemplative life, see Theoretic life. 

Contraries, 42. 

Cosmos, 139, 140!, 133 n. 2, 154. 

Creation; Plato’s sto^ of, in the 
Timaeus, 18, 140; hmsaic account 
of, 134 n. I. 

Cycles of truth, 130, 133, 137. 

Cyzicenian school, 17. 

Deliberation, 152. 

Delphi, 320, 325. 

Dialectic, 47, 83, 84 n. 2, 216. 

Dialogue, as a foiin, 27 fi. 

Disharmony, 40 fi. 

Dissections, 336. 

Dithyramb, 13. 

Divination, 159 n. x, 161 1, 240 f„ 
333 1 - • 

Divine, the, 158, 164, 235, 346, 

Doxographical tradition, 426 fi., 
452 fi., 460 f. 

Dualism, X33, 136, 174, 226. 

Education; Isocratean'method of, 56, 
58 f. ; in detailed research, 3^ fi. 

Elements, 20 f., 44n.^d4. 143 B- iQt- 

Ens perfecHssimtm, ^o, 222. 

Entelecby, 45, 3S3 fi. 

Epicureans, Epicurean school. Epi- 
cureanism, 128, 1371, 318, 373, 
400, 404, 424. 

Eros, 13, 108 n. 2. 

Erythrae, treaty with Hermias, H2. 

Essedbe, •94, 202, 34s 1 (See also 
obala.) 

Ether; theory of, 137, 140, 143 fi., 
153, 300 f., V348 ; defined as God, 
138 f. ; theologic^nse of, 143 fi. ; in 
the Epinoms, X44 ; fhe fifth or the 
first body?, 144; A.'s reasons for, 
153; A.'s development of, 154; in 
the Academy, 300 f. 
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EtUcs: Aristotelian, 83 fE., ch. ix 
passim, 33a f., 390 fi. ; of the early 
A,, 85 ; Plato's ideal of geometrical, 
85 fi. ; A.'s early ethics in relation 
to the Phikbus, 87 fi. ; amalgama- 
tion of, with ontology, 94 ; Apcllin- 
ism and Socraticism the two foci of, 
13 1 ; intermediate position of the 
Ettdemian Ethics, 333 fi. ; the 
change of method, 233; structure 
of A.'s early ethics developed from 
the Protrepticus, 23$ f. ; theonomic, 
240 ; self'love, 245 ; A.'s difierentia- 
tion of, from politics, 276 : its inde- 
pendence in the Academy, 373, 
395; A.'s unification of the pob- 
lems of, 375 f. ; the Greek objecti- 
fication of, 390 fi. ; ethical and 
intellectualistic ethics, 396; Plato 
renders the state ethical, 398 f. ; 
becomes a mere 'part' of philo- 
sophy, 434 ; A.’s separation of, from 
metaphysics, 435, 438; and the 
theoretic life, 438 fi. 

Etruscan pirates, simile of the, 100. 

Exactitude, 47, 88 n, 4, 89, 261 ; 
demand for, in the Protrepticus, 71 ; 
as an ideal in A.'s early ethics and 
politics, 76, 85 fi. ; afterwards re- 
jected, 232 ff.‘; in the Metaphysics, 
339, 330. 

Exportation, 35 fi., 73 n. i. 

Fire, 143. 134. 

Fire-animals, 144 fi. 

‘First things', see irpOra. 

Form, Forms, theory of, ss« Idea, 
Ideas, theory of. 

Form, literary: Aristotle's, 6, 78, 170; 
Plato’s, 6, 78; Hellenistic rhetori- 
cians’ concept dl, 6. 

Freewill, 152, 153. 

^Friendship, 243 fi-, 376- {See also 
Philia, trpcimi\ipiMa.) 

Galatia, 412. 

Gnosis, 164. 

God, 221, 346; A.'s conception of, 84 
n. I, 138 in, 239 fi. the measure 
of all things, 88, 242 f. ; A.’s con- 
centration on the problem-of, Isfi n. 
I ; arguments for the existence 
of, 137 fi. ; knowledge and contem- 
plation of, 242 fi., 436 ; the unity 
of the world, 383 ; riie object of 
his own thought, 448, 431. 

Good, the, 87 f., 134, 190, 260 f., 393, 
434- 

Good, the highest, 48, 84 n. i, 190, 
*36. *42. *55. 393- 


Goods; division of, 247!., 277; doc- 
trine of, 57, 73, 84, 99, 234, 277. 
Gradation, principle of, 67, 158. 
Great Year, 153, 389. 


Happiness, 48. 78, 232, 234 f ., 247 f., 
277 fi., 284 n. 2, 373 f. 

Harmony, 40 fi. 

Hippocratic school, Hippocratic writ- 
ings, 44 n. 1, 408, 416, 417, 419, 
424- 

History; A. s conception of his own 
historical position, 3; the history 
of wisdom, 128; the Great Year, 
130, 136 ; the history of the sciences, 
335; its origin in systematic con- 
siderations, 402; the universe has 
no history, 389. 

Humanists, Humanism, 3, 6, 267. 


Idea, Ideas, theory of: form and 
matter, 13, 301 f., 382 fi, ; discussed 
in the Academy, 14, 16, 95, 128, 
358 n. I ; objections to, in the Par- 
menides, 16; Eudoxus’ suggested 
alteration in, 17 ; Plato’s notion of 
the individual as the lowest form, 
19: A.’s criticism of, 33, 35, 86, 
125 fi., 138 fi.."i7i fi., 2II fi., 234, 
255. 377 fi- : opposed by Cephiso- 
dorus, 37 ; the soul an Idea, 45 i. •, 
maintained by A., 52, 90 fi. ; the 
apprehension of the Forms, 80; 
Plato’s theory of, 82, 115; being 
and value in the theory of the 
Forms, 83 ; mathematical stage of 
the theory, 87, 132, 261 ; tlie world 
of Forms as determinate, 87 ; ter- 
minology, 91, 172; the Idea as 
nature itself, 93 ; final form of the 
theory, 94; -tte divine Form of 
human virtue, 109; Speusippus’ 
attitude towards the theory, iii; 
the theory at Assos, 113, 172; as 
ideals, 118 ; A,’s unmoved mover as 
pure Form, 141!-; the longing of 
sensible things for the Idea, 142; 
nature as a realm of graded Forms, 
138 ; a desul problem, 177 ; do the 
Ideas truly exist? 193, 392; and 
A.'s philosophy of friendship, 
243 fi. ; and A.'s view that the 
Form is immanent, 301 n, x; 
totality of the Form the object of 
natursd philosophy, 339 ; A.'s con- 
ception of ’imiCattered form’, 
340 f . ; A.’s ' form ’ as the Idea intel- 
lectualized, 37a ; the notion of form 
the central point ot A.’s philosophy, 

403- 

Ideal numbers, doctrine of, T26, 191 f., 
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{See also 


220 n. 3, 234. 297 «• *• 

Numbers.) 

Ideal state, ch. x passim. 

Imitation, 91 fi. 

Immanent forms, doctrine of, 222. 
Immortality, 40 ff., 49 fi- 162, 333. 
Indian philosophy, 134. 

Individual, the, 19. 

Intellcctualization, 370 fl. 

Intuition, 21, 67. (Ses also fleojpia.) 

Isles of the blest, 73, 74, g6, 280, 282 
n. 3. 

Jesuits, 3. 

Knowledge: Plato's distinctions of, 
^ 23 ; the life of, 68 fi., 80 f. ; and the 
contemplation of the Forms, 83 f. ; 
theory of. in the Prolrepticus, 93 ; 
Plato’s theory of, 372, 430 f. 

Levels, doctrine of, see Gradation. 
Limit, principle of, 87, {See also irlpcis.) 
Logic: Plato's later logic, 14 11. ; early 
origin of A.'s, 401!.; categories 
early, 46!; dialectic in the dia- 
logues, 47; Socrates' logic, 97; 
analogy, 143, 147 ; analytical think- 
ing, 369 ff. ; abstractness, 370. 
Logos, 233, 

Lyceum, the, 46, 11711.1, 190, *99. 
3t2, 3x4 11„ 336, 343 n. r. (See also 
Peripatetics.) 
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376 ff. ; . also 


Macedon, 117. 

Magi, 128 f., 131 ff. 

Mathematics. 20. 89, 177 ff., 192, 215, 

216 f., 431; Pythagorean, 43; 

Egyptian, 72, 128. 

Mean, the Aristotelian, 44 n. i, 417. 

Measurable, the, 87. 

Measure (see also Norm): in Plato, 43; 
and the mean, 44; problem of 
measurement in ethics, 87 ff. ; 

Plato's theory of Ideas, 261. 

Medicine, 43, 242, 336 f., 402 f., 405, 
App. I passim. 

Memory, 51, 52, 

Metaphysics : IVeltansc/iauung, 44, 

53, 377; in the Eudetnus, 48; dis- 
like of the earlier Greeks for, 72, 

164 : in the Proireptietts, 83 f., 431 ; 
an earlier name for it, 97; the 
original nucleus of A.'s, 139 ; origin 
of the 'prime mover', 141; A.'s 
early, 167 ff. ; ttmological character 
of A.’s earliest, 192, 195 ff.; en- 
larged into a doctrine of substance, 

203 f. ; and sensWe substance, 206, 

2J10 ff . ; contradictions in,2 1 4 ff . ; and 
the doctrine of Ntts, 3®; in the 
Peripatetic sgjiool, 339: critical 
J*03 Hh 


character of A.'s, 
called 'theology', 436. 

Method, 14, *6. 71, 85 ff., 93, 180, 
19a, 232 1, 261, 265, 290 ff., 308, 
337 387' 

Mind, 138. (See also Nus.) 

Mixed constitution, 459. 

Monad, 88. ^ 

Monotheism, I39< 

'More or less', 42, 420. 

Motion, 296 ff., 255 2 .. 380. 382 f. I 
theories of heavenly motion, 142 f„ 

X5t h, 345. ^ . 

Mysteries: verbal echoes of, 100, 
160 f. ; religion as experience, 161. 
Mysticism, 165. (See also Orphics.) 
Myth, Myths: in A.'s dialogues, 48: 
of Midas and Silenus, 48 ; mythical 
thinking in Plato, 50, 52, 130, 155; 
in. Anstotle, 52 : of recollection, 32 ; 
of the soul's progress, 53 ; rational- 
istically interpreted, 137, 356; of 
Phaethon, 137 : of the flood, 137 ; 
of the Cave in Plato's Republic, 
163 f., 387 ; A.’s love of myth, 321 ; 
of Atlas, 355 n. 2, 356. 

Mytilene, lis ff., 286. 

Nature: and art, 74, 73 n. l, 76; 

Ionian concept of. 157 f. 

Necessity, see Ananke. 

Neo-Platonists. Neo-Platonism, 31, 
32, 34. 40. 49. ^ ff-i too Q. I, 106, 
107. {See also lamblichns, Plotinus, 
Porphyry, Proclus.) ^ 
Neo-Pytiiagoreanism, 33, 

Norm, Norms, 76, 83, 85 ff., 90, 93, 
241 ff., 261, 286. (See oiso Measure,) 
Numbers, theory of, 94, 126, 176 £1., 
297 n. 2. (See also^Aeal numbers.) 
Nnmint^s, tne, 157. /ft 
"Jus, jfl, 3*. 3^1, 362, 371. 375. 389. 
397. 405 r independent ef the bod/ 
and immortal, 49 = phro- 

nesis, 82, 236, 'Sf? n. i ; doctrine of 
circular motion of, 133 n. 2 ; = God, 
160, 346: self-contemplation of, 
163 n. I, 452; knowledge of God 
enters through, 166 ; Plato's theory 
of, 245 f,, 2jt ; doctrine of in On the 
Soirf,»334 ^ > wajierod down into 
'theoretical reason', 396. 


Occult phenomena, 161. 

Olympus, 139. 141. 

On the Sublime, 343 n. i. 

Ontology, 94. 

Opinions of the Physicists, 335. 
Optimism, metaphysical, 48, 99 ff., 
394- 

Orexis, 142. 
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OrgEtjiization of sciences, iS, 334 ff., 
401 fi. 

Orient, interest of the Academy in, 
131 ff. 

Orphics, Orphic poems, 100, lag, 131, 
229 n. 2. 

Pain, 17* 

Participation, 17 n. i. 

Peripatetics. Peripatetic school, Peri- 
patos, 3, 169 n. T, 178, 229, 260, 
407, 410, 41 1, 4/2, 413, 417. 420, 
421, 429; commentaries on A.'s 
treatises, 32 ; the school founded by 
Aristotle, 124: biased on the ques- 
_ tion of A.'s development, 176 ; 

‘ foundation, 312; political position, 
313 f. ; instruction and spirit of, 
315 ff. ; research, 324, 339, 337 ff- i 
and the schools of medicine, 336, 
424 : discussion of the problem of 
the spheres, 343. 349, 354, 358. 
364 If. ; development after A., 404; 
and the problem of scientiAc 
method, 423; and the problem of 
ethics, 440 ff., 446 ; and Pythagoras, 
455. (S<?c also Lyceum.) 
Personality; Plato's, 21. 107 ff. ; Aris- 
totle's, 320 ff. ; personal experience, 
12, 40, 96', 100, 118. (See also 
Religion.) 

Pessimism, 48, 99 ff., 394. 

Philia, 108. (See also Friendship, 

irpdiTn fiMa.) 

Philoso^er, origin of the word, 98. 
Philosophic ideal of life, App. II 
passim. 

Philosophy, 79 ff., 128 ff., 216 f., 
372 f. ; as the universal science, 
401 ff. 

Phronesis, fpdtfgms, 9povfIv, 63 ff., 98, 
166, 23411., 247, 251, 262 n. 2, 
*77 ff.. fl7S f.. 430 f.. 43* n. * : one 
of the eletfients out of which Plato's 
work aro.se, 21 ; 'pure reason', 67; 
and pleasure, 77 f. ; definition and 
development of, 81 ff„ 239 ff., 
371 f.; contrasted with sophia, 
436 ff,.':r45 ff. 

Physicists, 140, 377, 381, 430. 
Physics: conception of ngjturo, 74, 92 ; 
importanct for theology, 141, 306; 
trace.s of its development, 142 ff., 
152 fl. ; early in its cosmology, 154, 
299 ff, ; a fheoretical science, 216 f. ; 
and the kinds of being, 220 f. ; to 
be completed by a transcendent 
‘ end ', 223 ; early in origin, 296 ; 
conceptual in character, 299; the 
use i>f On Philosophy in De Caelo, 
302 ff. : Platonic in its problems. 


307; disUnguished from the study 
of the Ideas, 373 ; prime task of, 
380 ; metaphysics based on, 380 ff . ; 
mechanism and teleology, 38O. 

Pisistratids, 129. 

Platonism, 12, 128, 172, 23S ; religious 
element in, i6r. 

Pleasure, 17. 77 i., 234 ff., 247, 278, 
375 f.. 43* o. I. 

Pnenma, theory of the, 409, 424 f. 

Politics: needs a philosophical founda- 
tion, 7b f. : seeks for absolute norms, 
85 ff.; A.’s early politics, 25911.; 
stages in the development of his 
politics, 269 ff. ; ethical nature of 
his ideaLfor the state, 275, 397 ff. ; 
influence of actual politics upon A.'s 
politics, 288 ; its method, 290 ; not 
equivalent to the highest science, 
437 f. 

Prayer, 160. 

Pre-existence, 51 f. 

Presocratics, 206, 377, 421, 428 f. 

Prime mover, theoy of, ch. xiv pas- 
sim, 380, 387. (See also Unriioved 
mover.) 

Protroptic form, 55, 57 ff. 

Proverbs, Proverbial wisdom, 129 f. 

Psychology, 331. (See also Soul.) 

Psycho-physical unity, 49. 

Pythagoreans, Pythagoreanism, 17, 
6r, 97 n. r, 162 n, 2, 179. 223, .300, 
306 f., 308, 432 f., 435 ff. 

Rationalism, 21, 156, 157. 

RealpoHtih, 113, 120, 122. 

Reason, 221, 242. (See also Nus, 
Phronesis.) 

Recollection, theory of, 51 f., 333. 

Religion; Orphic, 50: Iranian, 133 f.; 
cosmic, 138; astral, 138 B.; philo- 
sophy of, 136 ff. ; the effect of A.’s 
philosophy on the history of, 156; 
and science, 137; proofs of the 
existence of God, 158; as experi- 
ence, 159 ff. ; origin of the belief in 
God, :6i ; ' knowledge of God ', 164 ; 
Delphic, 165 ; and metaphy.sics, 
377 f, (See also God.) 

Scholasticism, 4 f., 155, 368, 373, 378. 

Science: relation between empirical 
and pure, 68 ff„ 89, 434 ff. ; pro- 
gress of, 96; history of, 334; and 
metaphysics (Wisltanschawmg), 339, 
376 ff., 403 ; foundation of scientific 
philosophy, 372 f., 403 ff. 

Self-love, 245 f. '' 

Seven Wise Men, 129. '^3°. 43o, 43*. 
454, 460 n. I. 

Similar, the, 419 f. 
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Socraticism, 131. * 

Solstice, 150 n. 3. 

Sophia, 82, 278, 436 f. ; contrasted 
■with phronesis, 437, 445 ff. 

Sophists, 21, 55, 36, 129, 136, 433: 
Presocratic, 74 n. 2. 

Soul: Orphic myth of, 22; A.'s con- 
ception of, 40 fi„ 70 n. I ; as sub- 
stance, 41 f., 44 f., 361 ; Plato’s 
description of, 41, 432 n. 1 ; a form, 
43 ; development of A.'s conception 
of, 43 ; not an entelechy (Plotinus), 
45; Platonic belief in permanence 
of, 49 f. ; its notm^d state, 31 ; as a 
principle of spontaneous move- 
ment, 142; lEe chief principle of 
becoming, ; alteration of A.’s 
ideas of, 251 f. ; psycho-physical 
tl^ry of, 332 fi. 

Sphere-gods, 139. 

Spheres: doctrine of the movers of, 
137, 141 f., 299, 300 n. 2 ; A.'s 
stiiuiulus to ■work out the doctrine, 
343 ; number of -the spheres, 345 ; 
late, 348 fC. ; criticized Theophras- 

tus and Plotinus, 349 n. ; contradic- 
tions in, 352. 

Spirits of the air, J45 

Stagira, 3tl, 320, 323,- 

Star-gods, 139, 154, 136 n, 1. 

Stars : hy’potheses about their motion, 
142 ; doctrine of star-souls, 142 
155, 168, 300, 36t, 384 f, : their free 
wills, 132; influence of the astro- 
nomers, 155 ; theory of the movers 
of the spheres, 343 ff. ; metaphysics 
and astronomy, 334. 

Stoics, Stoic school, Stoicism, 128, 
r43, r47, t30, 136 n. i, t62 f., 318, 
373 fi„ 388, 400, 404, 4ad,ir 

Substance, 19, 22, 41, 42, 94, 167, 
283 ft., 195 t, 203 f., 222, 345, 347, 
381 ; A.’s doctrine of, 46 n. 3. (See 
also oOola.) 

Supersensible, the, 193 S. 

System, 373 if. 

Teleology, 66 1., 74 f„ 383 fi. 

'Theogony, 241. 

Theologians, tsg. 

Theology: origin of Hellenistic, 138 fi., 
136, 162 f. ; atheism, 139 ; fusion of 
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with astronomy, 140, 164 f. ; prob- 
lem of the knowledge of God, 264 ; 
Oriental, 165, 229 n. 2 ; universal- 
ism, 166; in -tile dialogue On Philo- 
sophy, r68, 229, 220 n. 3; earliest 
form of A.’s, 222; alteration of 
A.’s, ch. XIV passim. (S«ea/so Meta- 
physics, Religion, Stars , "/or 'theo- 
nomy’ see Ethics.) 

Theoretic life, the, 62 ff,, 78, 80 ff., 96, 
97. 243. 251. 321. 39Z ff.. 397. 4°o, 
428 ff. 

Tragedy. 13. 

Transcendence, 193. 

Truth, 130, 133, 137, 204 f. 

Universal, Universals, gi f. 

Universalism, 166. 

Universe; A.’s conception, of, 388 ff. 

Unmoved mover, 139, 142 f., 167,217, 
220, 240, 300, ch. XIV passim. (See 
also Prime mover.) ^ 

Uranus, 139. 

Value, 83, 84 n. 1, 158, 222, 247, 

276. I 

Virtue, Virtues; a symmetry of the 
soul, 43; the four Platonic, 43, 
44 n. I, 85, 132, 278; origin of the 
doctrine of the mean, 44, 88 n. i ; 
one of the three 'lives’, 65 f., 78, 
98, 234 f ., 432 n. I ; and function, 06 ; 
subordinate to contemplation, 98, 
100, 239 ff. ; 'the virtue of Hermias*. 
108 f. ; hymn to, ii8;^a Greek 
principle, ti8f. ; distinctionbetween 
moral and intellectual, 237, 439 n, 2, 
445 fi. ; definition of, 241, 427 ; in 
■the Endemian Ethics, 247, 333 n. i ; 
A.’s conception of, ^93 f. 

Vita beata, 79, 280. 

Vita Marciana, 207 n. 2. 

'Way of life’, 432 n. 1^ 

Weltanschauung, 53, g8 if., 125, 155, 
190. 377. 403. (See also Meta- 
physics.) 

Wisdom, 65, 77 1, 371, 396. 

World, 138 f.; as etemairi4o; A.’s 
general attitude towards, 388 fi. 

World-ooui^ 133, 348, 360. 

World-view, see Weltanschauung, 


sBos 
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Achilles, iiS, iig, 122. 

Acusilav^ 22911. 2, 

Aeschines, 313 1, 328. 

Agamemnon, 219. 

Agonaces, 136. 

Ahriman, 103 S. 

Ajax, 118. 

Albert the Great, 175. 

Alcibiades, 99, 

Alexander of Aphrodieias, 32, 45, 93, 
172, 173 f., 213 n. 1, 297 n. 2, 361. 

Alexander of Macedon, 24, 86, 108, 
iiSn. I, 119 fE., 131, 133, 259. 
286 n. 3, 307 n. I. 311 fl., 318 fi., 

325* 330. 410 f- 

Alexander of Pherae, 39. 

Alexander the Molossian, 328. 

Aminonius, 169 n. i ; £i/a of Anstoile 
according io Awmottitts, 106 n. a, 
107 n. 2. 

Amyntas, 120. 

Anaxagoras, 50, 75 f., 80, 83, 96, 97, 
2351 239. 253, 383, 406, 427 B.. 431, 

, 437 / 454 - 

Anaximander, 454. 

Anaximenes, 114 n. 1. 

Andreas, Pr., 1360. i. 

Andronicus, 5, 31, 32 n. 1, 128, 297 
n. I, 378. 

Antigonus I, 413. 

Antigonus Gonatas, 413 n. 2. 

Antipater, 123, 313, 319, 322 f., 410 f. 

Antisthsn<;g, 55. 

Apelt, 229, 342 n. 5. 

Apion, 135. 

Apuleius, 145 fi. 

Archimedes, 403. 

Archytas, 17, 455, 456. 

Arimnestns, 320, 523. 

Aristarchus, 328, 403. 

Aristocles of^essana, 106, 107 n. 2. 

Aristophanes, ^3. 

Aristotle: philosophical conception of 
himself, 3; inventor of the notion! 
of intellectual development in time, 1 
3 ; standard forjudging his achieve- 
ment, 3 ;.,4undament^ conception 
of his philosophy, 4 ; our ignorance 
of the stages of his developiuient, 4 ; 
scholastic notion of his p&losophy, 
4; his commentators, 3, 32, 317; 
rince of medieval scholasticism, 5 ; 
as never had a Renascence, 3; 
and the philologists, 6; ‘style’ of 
his treatises, 6 ; provisional form of 
his philosophy, 6; traces of his 
evolution in the extant ■writings, 7 ; 
and the Academy, ii fi., 16 n, i; 
his relationship to Plato, 1 1 fi., 21 fi.. 


I 27 I, 31 fi., 94 f., 105 fi., 136: Ws 
I intellectual development, 11, 36; 
criticism of Plato, 12, 33, 33 fi., 
94 f., 128, 138 fi., 171 fi. ; describer 
of poetic and prophetic elements in 
Plato, 12 ; and Eudoxus, 17 ; notion 
of reality, 20; and mathematics, 
21 ; early works (dialogues), ch. ii 
passim', and the dialogue form, 
27 fi, ; his ideal of style, 30 ; philo- 
sophical relation to Plato in the 
dialogues, 31-53: 'exoteric' and 
‘esoteric’ ■writings, 32, 33, 246 ff ; 
relation between the dialogues and 
the treatises, 32; the treatises re- 
garded as a unity in antiquity, 34 ; 
‘Platonic’ worlcs, 36; introduces 
the study of rhetoric into the 
Academy, 37; early view of the 
sou l. 40 ff. ; dependenf on" Plato in 
his early metaphysics, 44 ; indepen- 
dent of Plato in logic and methodo- 
logy, 46; the father of logic, -47; 
definition of dialectic, 47 ; dis- 
coverer of psycho-physical rela- 
tions, 49; enlarges Plato's theory 
of recollectioiS, 51 ; extent of his 
Platonic period, 52 f. : and the pro- 
treptio form, 55 ff. ; and the con- 
ception of phronesis, 82 f. ; his early 
ethics, 87; conception of nature, 
92 : early attitude towards life and 
religion, g8 fi. ; leaves Athens for 
Assos, 105 ; motives for his depar- 
ture, 103!., iiof. ; real attitude 
towards Plato, 106 1 ; denies Plato’s 
doctrine of man’s happiness, no; 
his relation to Heimias, 113; 
foundation of A.’s school laid at 
Assos, 1 15; settles in hfytilene, 
iisff. ; his marriage, ii6f. ; goes 
to Macedon as Alexander’s tutor, 
117: the court of Philip, 120: and 
Macedonian affairs, I20 f. ; and 
Alexander, 121; departure from 
Athens not a break with the 
Academy, 124 ; public and political 
life, 123, 314; his transitional 
period, 123 fi. ; development of 
critical attitude to^wards Plato, 
126 f., 174; the first public criti- 
cism of Plato, 128; doctrine of the 
reappearance of truths, 130, 136; 
interest in -the Magi, 133 fi. ; theo- 
logical tendency of A. 's early period, 
138 ff ; represeniwtion of Plato in 
On Philosophy, 138; additions to 
Plato’s cosmology, iV : theory 
of ether, 143 f., 153; doctrine of 
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fire-born animals’, 145 f , his cos- 
mic physics, i54,andreligion,is6fi , 
pnnciple of ^adation, 67, 148, 
subjective conviction of God’s exis- 
tence, 161 fi , and the doctrines of 
Speusippus and Xenocratea, I77fi , 
earliest form of his theology, 222 , 
development of his ethics, 231 ff , 
change in atbtude towards phfo- 
ntsts, 236, criticism of Plato’s 
Repvbltc and Laws, 287 f , his 
speculative physics and cosmology, 
ch XI passim , period of matunty 
at Athens, 311 nf , as Plafo‘’8 suc- 
cessor, 312 , a teacher, not a writer, 
317 , later relations with Alexander, 
318 f , his human personality and 
surroundings, 320, his will, 320, 
322 f , bis loneliness, 321 , the bust 
of him, 322, orgamzation of his 
research, cli xin passim, the 
creator of philology, 328 , founder 
of the history of philosophy and 
science, 334 f , and medical htera- 
ture, 336, and the conception of 
’immattered form’, 337 ff , rela- 
tions with Callippus, 342 f , his 
place in history, oh XV Passim, 
iar ^ , ih? 

foundei of acicntiflo philosophy 
372 f , his auence and metaphysics, 
376 ff , and the analysis of man, 
390 fi , and politics, 399 f , his 
intellectual range, 403 , his objec- 
tivity, 406, and the doctrine of 
virtue, 439 f 
Asdepius, 169 n I 
Aspasios, 229 n 4 
\thenaeua, 17 

Augustine, St , 31, 62, 63, 378 
Autophradates, 289 

Beloch, 410 

Bendixen, 231 n i, 283 n i 
Bernays, J 33 * < 35. 44 “ *. 46 n 1, 
52n i,6o,75n 1,79b 2,io6n 3, 
123 n I, I52b 4,153 b 2.1770 I. 
246 n 2, 248 f , 234 n I, 276, 277 

n I, 303. 324 b I 
Boeckb, 112, 342 n 6 
Boethius, 31, 62, 63 
Boll, Ft , 428 n 3, 430 b 2 
Bomtz, 186 f , 194. 199. 218 n x, 219. 

223, 342. 353 b I 
Brandis 332 n l 
B retzl, M , 330 
Bnnckmann, in, 113 n 2 
Bruno, G , 25 i;. 

Burnet. J , 229, 421 n 2, 432 n i, 
455 0 I 

Bywater, 1 , 6p ff , 137 
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Calhfnachus, 135, 229, 328 
Callippus, 299. 342 f. 345. 351. 354 

n I 356 

Callisthenes, 114, 113. ^18, 123, 386 
n 3, 318 f , 325 1 
Campbell, Lews, 13 n i. 

Cassander, 410 f 
Celsus, 408 
Cephisodorus, 37 
Charondas, 436 n 3 
Chilon, 129 
Chrtsl, 187 f , 

Chrysippus, 31. 36, 143 
Cicero, 28, 29 n 2, 30, 31, 32 n i, 39, 
62 f, 63, 73 f, 127, 230, 254, 259 
n 3, 280. 433 n I , Be Repubhca, 
30. 261, 460 f , Ho, etisius, 31/. 55, 
62 f 65, loi n 1, 135 n r, Tus- 
cttlan Disputaitons, 98, J)e Uaima 
JDeorum, 138 S, 143 ff, 149 ff, 
163 n 1 , Be Dtvtnt^ione, 162 n 2 
Cleanthes, 31, 143. 15°. 163 
Clearchus, n6 

Coiiscus, 46 n 3, in, ti2f, 115 f, 
173, 256 n 3 440 n I 
Crates the Cynic, 3t 
Cntias, io3 n i 
Cntolaus, 147 
Cssxxit, F, s / 

Cuvier 3075 I 

Demetnus of Phalenim, 314 f , 328, 
437 n 1, 433 b 4 
Demetrius the Besieger, 314 n 1 
Demochares, 3*4 “ i _ 
X3emocntus, 19, 36, 75 n r,8o, gyn r, 

163, 307 b I, 308, 32§, 381 f , 386, 
404, 406, 426 f., 454 
Demosthenes, 112, 117, 119 f, 388, 
311 f , 323 * 

Bicaearchus of Me"8ene, ^50 ff 
Bidymus, 112, 1x4, 115, 117 n i, 119, 
X20 n I, 124 

Diels, H , 77, 79 b 3. 146 b x, 

248 n 4, 276 f , 363 n I, 425 n 2 
Diodes of Carystus, 18, 336, App I 
passim , his fragments, 407 f , his 
fioruit, 408 ff , nis sl^ie and lan- 
guage, 409 f , Letter,^ Ant^oniis, 
413, 423 , a follower of Aristotelian 
tel^logy, 416, his picture of daily 
life, 417 , his dietetics, 417 f , as an 
Aristotelian, 4x9 ff , his position m 
the history of Gre^k medicine, 
4*5 

Diogenes of Apolloma, 411 n 4, 416 
Diogenes the Cynic, 107 n 1 
Diogebes Laertius, 33, 55 n 2, 135 
n 1, 136, 230 a I, 453 
Dion, 39, TI4, 433 
Dionysius, 113, 120 
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Dioscuri, the, ns. 

33 n. *, 125 n. i. 

Elias, 32 n. 1. 

Empedocles, 21, 56, 305, 419, 454. 
Ephorus, 286. 

Epicharmus, 16411. i, 180. 
Epicrates,„i8 n. i, 19. 

Epicurus, 75 a. i, 108, 404. 
Epimenides, 229 n. 2. 

Erasistratus, 336, 408, 412, 413 n. 2 

^ 424- 

Erastus of Scepsis, in, 112 f„ 115 

Eratosthenes, 259 n. 2, 405. 
Eubulus, 289 f. 

Euclid, 420. 

Eudemus of Cyprus, 39. 54, 106, 107, 
162 n. 2. 

Eudemus of Rhodes, 107, 109 a. 2, 
169. 228 ff., 238, 243, 246, 248, 283! 
297 1, 316, 335. 343 n. t. 354, 

305 ff.. 413, 425. 443. 454 o. I- 
Eudoxus of Cyzious, 16 f., 19, 22, 113. 
131. 132 ff., 142. 154. 308, 343. 345, 

348, 356. 380. 383. 408. 

Euphraeus, 113, 

Euripides, 164 a. i, 322, 429, 430. 

3,7, TV. a, tfA, 

Evagoias, 34. 

Evenus, loS n. r. 

Eabricius, I., 409 n. 3, 413 n. a. 
Fichte, 385. 

Fraenkel, Ed., 136 n. 2. 

Frank, E., 439 n. 1. 

Fredrich, C., 409. 

FViedlander, 163 n. i. 

FVitzsche, zzg. 

Fuhr, M., 438 n. a, 459 a, a. 

n 

Galen, 408, 413 a. 2, 414, 418. 
Gercke, 117 a. 1, 2*9 n. 3, zg6 n, 3. 

' Gerhard, G.'’A^ 414. 

Gerhhusser, 76^0. i, 137 a. i, 
Gisinger, 134 n. 1, 136 n. a. 

Goethe, 4, 

Gomperz, Th., 107 n. i. 

Grant, A., ^20. 

Greenwood, L., 237 n. r, 438 nn. 3, 4. 
Grote, G., 456 n. 3, 

' Gyges. 73. 

HadM, 133, 133. 

Hambruch, E., 46 n. 3. 

Hammer- Jensen, J„ 386 n, x. 

Harthch, P., 61 f., 79 n. 1. 

Hecataens of Miletus, 307 n. i, 406. 
Hegel, 20, 370. 

Heitz, 123 n. r, 259 n. 2, 265 n. 2. 


Helicon, 17. 

Helios, 133 a. 2. 

HeraclM, 118, 122. 

Heraclides of Pontus, 98, 127 n. 3, 
162 n. 2, 432, 453 n, 4, '456. 459 a. i! 
Heraclitus, 73 n. r, 185, jrai, 338, 388, 
428 n. 3, 454 {. 

Hermias, 108 f., jiiff., iieS., 17,, 
288 a., 313, 318. 

Hermippus, 114 a. i, 135 f., 229, 
230 a. 1. 

Hermodorus, 132, 133, ^35 n. i. 
Herodotus, 307 a. i, 40$, 453. 
Herophilus of Chalcedon, 408, 411 
412, 413 n. 2, 424, 

Herpylhs, 320, 322 f, 

Hesiod, 56, 129, 229 a. 2. 

! Hesychius, 55 a. 2, 230 n. i. 

' Hipparchus, 405, 

Hippias of Elis, 327. 

Hippocrates, 407, 408, 409, 413 n. a, 
415. .^9 n. 4, 425. 

Hirze), R., 27 n. i, 61 f., 77, 79 a. 2, 
90 n. 2. 

Hoffmann, E., 44 a. t, #97 a. i. 
Homer, ng, 122, 229 n. 2, 356. 
Hoinollc, 326 n. z. 

Horace, 426. 

Hattensius, 73.'’ 

Humboldt, A, von, 307 n. i, 

lambli^UB, 49, 432 n. i, 456 a. ; fin- 
Irepticus, 60-79 passim, 100 n. i 
246, 251. 

Ideler, J. L., 307 n. i, 347, 348 n. i, 
4®9 3. 4*3 n. 2. 

Iromisch, 106 nn. 2, 3, 107 nn. i, 2, 
io8 n. I, no n. 1. 

Isocrates, 37, 54, 53 fl., 77, 117 a. r, 
119, 144 n. 2; Nieoctsm, 54, 36, 
*59 “• 3. 411 n. i; Ps.-Isoc. Ad 
Demottimm, 57, 58 f., 72 n. i. 

Jachmann, 326 n. 2. 

Jackson, 234 n. i. 

Jacoby, F., 16 n. 1. 

Jaeger, W. ; 'Aristotle's Verses in 
Praise of Plato ', 109 n. i, t34 n. a ; 
Dioklss von Kasystos, App. I pas- 
sim ; Bntsiehungsgeschichie dev Meta- 
physih, 79 n. z, m n. 2, 117 n. i, 
128 n. I, 168 f., 180, 184 n. 2, r95 
n, I, zoi n. I, 2041, 210 n, 1, 
212 n. 3, 2t3 n, 2, 237 n. 3, 277 n. i, 
285 a. 1, 317 n, 1^42 n. 5, 440 n. r, 
456 n. 3 ; Huma^tische Reden smi 
Vartrigs, 434 n. i ; Nemesios von 
f 1.37 n. ib 43* »• * 1 Plaios 
SteUung im Aufbau dergriechischfn 
Bildmg, 430 n. i; 'Das Pneuma 
im Lykeion', 18 n. i, 295 a. 1, 
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33* n. I, 353 n. i, 425 n. i; ‘Ve> 
gessene Fiagmente des Peiipate- 
tikers Diokles von Karystos', App. 
I passim. 

Josephus, 1 16, 

Kaibel, G., 277 n. i. 

Kail, A., 33 n. 2. 

Kant, 6, ii, 160, 161 f., 377, 379 1 . 
397 - 

Kapp, E., 230 1 , 233 n. i, 237 n. i, 
440 n. X. 

Krische, 456 n. i. 

lachesis, 48. 

Lambinus, 140 n. 2. 

Lang, P., ig n. i. 

Lasson, A., 347. 

Leibniz, zo. 

Leucippus, 307 n. i. 

Lucretius, 75 n. 1. 

Luther, 5. 

Lyco, 315, 41*. 

Lyourgus, 314, 326, 458 B. 

Lynceus, 99. 

Lysander, 108. 

MachiavelU, 5. 

Maier, H., 97 ii 39 t ti- !• 
Manutius, 140 n. 2, 

Melanchthon, 5. 

Melissus, 454. 

Menon, 333, 425, 454 n. 1. 

Mentor, 117. 

Metrodorus, 336, 424. 

Meyer, J. B., 330 n. 2. 

Midas, 48. 

Mueller, 438 n. *. 

Natorp, 209 f., 211 n. i. 212 a. 3, 
213 a. 2, 214. 

Neleus, 115!. 440 n. i. 

Newnwin, W. L., 266 n. i, 273 a. i, 
286 a. I. 

Nicanor, 320, 32a i. 

Nicocles, 54, 411 a. i. 

Nicomachus, father of Aristotle, 120. 
Nicomachus, son of Aristotle, 230, 
268, 3*0, 322 f. 

Nicomachus of Getasa, 456 n. 3. 
Morsa, Medea, 39 n. i. 

Numeaius, 37. 

Olympiodorus, 44. 

Oncken, 2S6 n. i. 

Onomacritus, i*'^. 

Onauzd, 133 fi. 

Osann, 458 a. 2. 

f>annenide*s, 83, 96, 97, 431, 437, 434 ' 
Partsch, 331 n. 2. 


Pasictes, 169, 

Patritius, F., 105 a. i. 

Perdiccas, 113. 

PhaSthou, 137. 

Phalaecus, 286. 

Phaleas, 289. 

Phanias, 172 n. 3. 

Pherecydea, 133, 229 n. 2,^ 

Philip of Macedon, ii, ''105, 117, 
iigif., 266, 296 n. 3, 313, 41 1 n. 1. 

Philip of Opus, 108 a. 2, 132, 459 a, i ; 
Epinomis, 82,, 138, 139, 141, 144, 
146 a. I, 150 fi., 153 a. 2, 155, 
164 fi., 300 n. I, 433. 

Philiscus the cobbler, 31, 

Philistion, 17 f., 336, 409. 

Philo, 31, 145 f., 461; Ps.-Philo,, 0 « 
the Eternity of the World, 139, 141, 
143, 147 f. 

Philodemus, 138. 

PhiloponuB, 43, 137 n. i. 

Fiat, C., 229 a. 3. 

Pindar. 16. 

Pistelli, 62. 

Pittacus, 453. 

Plasberg, 139 n. i. 

Plato: A.’s explanation of his place 
in history, 3 ; history of his develop- 
ment, 4 ; admiration for his 
dialogues, 6; importance of form 
for understanding of bis thought, 
6; A.'s relationship to him, ii fi., 
22 i., 27 f., 31 fi., 105 fi., 136; A.’s 
criticism of him, iz, 33, 35 fi., 94 f,, 
128, 138 fi., 171 ff. : poetic and 
prophe& elements IC 12 ; his 
spiatual unify, 13 ; development of 
ms later dialectic, 14 f.; relations 
to mathematicians, 16; and Philis- 
tion, 18. 409: concerned ■with 
'Being', 19; ani^ -the method of 
di'viBion, 19, 26: understanding of 
mathematics, 2o ; interest in astro- 
nomy, 20 ; interest^ia ethics and r 
politics, 21; anih con-temporary 
medicine, zr, 43; philosophical 
personality, 21 fi.; elements out of- 
which his work arose, 21 f. ; called 
a mystic, 22 ; bis aim in founding 
the Academy, 23 ; relSSon between 
his philosophy and the history of 
his'ntesary form, 24 fi. ; purpose in 
■writing, 24 f. ; shift of philosophical ' 
interests, 23 ; the later dialogues, 
35 fi.. 394 f. : doctrine of immor- 
tality, 40; his anthropolo^, 43; 
and tiro primacy of creative intel- 
lect, 8r; and pironesis, 82; and 
knowledge, 87, 93 ; and A.’s altar- 
elegy, 106 fi.; Ms friendship the 
bond of the Academy, log; bis 
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successor, no f , doctnne o$ man's 
happiness, no; cotnpared -witk 
Zaiathustra, 133 fi , theories of 
heav,enly motions, 142 f , and reli- 
gion, 157 , derivation of the belief 
in God, i6j , theory of happiness 
in the Philfbus, *34, n uts reas on 
abo ve ^ent husiasm’. zJtT'Seono- 
imc ethics, 243 , and politics, 260 f , 
398 f , and the Good, 393 , and the 
theoretic life, 429 S , and the rela- 
tion between politics and philo- 
sophy, 434 f , and Lycurgus, 458 S 
Pliny, 131, 133, 135 f , 408, 413 n 4 
Phstarchus, 410 f 
Plotinus, 44 f , 351 f , 389 
Rutarch, 33, 35. 36, 52 n i, 126, 130, 
138. 259 n 2. 454 n 45^ f 
Polemarchus, 343 n 2 
Polybius, 459 n 2 
Polyxenus, 172 
Pompeius Ttogus, 438, 460 
Porphyry, 61, 62, 432 n i, 456, 438 
n I 

Posidonius, 31, 76, 146 n i, 148, 162, 
43s n I 

Prantl, 297 n 3 

Fraxagoraa of Cos, 408, 410, 41 1, 41Z, 
4*4 

Produs, 33, 35, 52, 62, 63, 64, 126, 
127 n 3 
Prodicus, 163 
Protagoras, 88 
Proxenus, 320, 323 
Pseudo-^exander, 186 i , 354 n i 
Pseudo-Ocellus, 443 
Ptolemy, 55 n 2 

Pythagoras, 75, 80, 96, 97 f , 431 fi , 

445. 453 n 4- 454 “ 455 « 

Pythias, daughter of Aristotle, 320, 

322 f , 336 *> 

Pythias, wife of Aristotle, ri6, 320, 

323 

Sv, 

Eathke, A , 146 n r 
Eeinhaidt, K , 146 n i. 

Eeitzenstem, 136 n r 
Rohde, E , 455 n t, 436, 458 n i 
Rose, V , 04, 63, 71, 135, 140 n 2, 
147, 155 n I, 165 n I, 234 n i. 
347. 353 2, 354 n 4«9 n 3. 

433 n I 

Ross, W. D , 177 n I, 178 n i 

Sachs, E , 15 n i, 16 n i, 300 n i 
Sardanapallns, 233 S 
Scahger, 328 

Schleiermacher, 160, 440 n i 
Schopenhauer, 25, 134 
Schwegler, 180, 203, 217 n i, 353 n i 
Selene. 153 n 2 


•Seneca, 76 

Sextus Empincus, 143, 145, 162 n 2, 
374 0 I 
Silenus 48 

Simplicius, 46 n i, 297 nn i, 2, 303, 
343 n 2. 346 f . 361 f , 365 
Smmdyndes the Sybarite, 234 
Socrates, 14, 13, 16, 21, 23, 26 f , 55, 
56, 80, 81, 96 f , 106, 107 n 1, 130, 
165. 174. *85. 390 fi , 398, 429 n 2, 
430 f , ^5, 447. 458 f 
Solmsen, Fr , 15 n a 
Solon, 433 

Sosigenes, 343 n 2, 347, 354 n r 

Solion 133, 135 n I 

Spengel. 228, 283 n x,294n i,44on i 

Speusippus, no f , 126, 177 fi , igoff , 
196. 223 ff, 312. 316, 456 n 3, 
459 n 1 , 0» Pleasure, 17 , Eesem- 
blancei, 19, 330, On Friendship, 
108 n 2 , On Philosophers, 454 n i 
Staehehn, F , 412 n 3 
Stabr, 103 n i, 106 n 2 
Stenzel, J , 15 n i, 25 n 1 
Stewart, 229 
Stobaeus, 446 
Stocks, } L , 440 n I 
Strabo, 113 n 117 
Strato, 3, 3x3, 339, 386. 404, 412 f, 
4*5 

Stroux, J , 30 n a 
Studniczka, 322 n i 
Susemihl, 229, 236 n 4, 273 n i 
Synan, 87, 126, 175 

Tacitus, 135 n i 

Tannery, 16 n 2 

Taylor, A E , 432 n i 

Thales, 80, 128, 401, 426 f , 428 n 3, 

4*9. 431. 453 
Tfaeaetetus, 15, 17, 18, 22 
Theiler, W , 416 n 2 
Themison of Cyprus, 54 f, 86, 1x3, 
41X n I 

Themistius, 49 f 
Theodorus, 18 
Theognis, 56 

Theophrastus, 3, 30 n 2, 109 u a, 
115 f , 127 n 3, 147, 173, 268, 311 
n 2, 312, 314 fi, 3**f. 330 f. 
335 1 . 349 fi . 354. 357 f . 41°. 4ii. 
412 f , 415, 416, 423, 42s, 426, 440, 
443. 450 f , 451 n 4. 454 n 1 
Theopompus, 112, 114, 134 
Thersites, 43 „ 

Thihron, 286 n 3 

Thompson, D ,412 n 4, 413 n. 2, 4r4n. i 
Thucydides, 398, fufi 
Timaeus, 434n 1, 456n,.3, 438n..i. 
Timares, Timaratns, 456 n 3 
Torr, 327 n I 
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■ftsenei, H., i8 n. 2, 65 n, 1. , 

Vahlen. 140 n. 2, 277 n. %. 

Von der Mtihll, P., 230 n, a, 231, 
233 n. I, 283 n. I. 

Walzer, E , 440 n. i, 

Wellmann, M., 18 n. i, 407 n. 4. 

408 ff., 41 1 n. 4, 423 n. 2. 
Wendland, P., 56 »• 59 nn. i, 2. 

Wilamowitz, U. von, 106 n. 3, 108 
nn. I. 3. *66 nn. i, 3, 267, 285 n. 1, 
286 n. 3. 316 n. 1, 327 n. 1. 343 n. J. 
408 n. I. 409 n. 2, 440 n. i. 

Wilson, 256 n. 4. 

Xanthna, 133. 


Xenocfates, iii, 114 n. 2, 173, 
177 ft., 190 1, 307. 312. 316,. 373, 
394. 434 “• 439 n i; Om 

Pleasure , 17; On Fnendstnp, 108 
n. 2. ♦ 

Xenophon, 143, 157: MemorahiUa, 


74 n. 2. 
Xerxes, 133. 


Zaleucus, 436 n. 3. 

Zarathustia, 132 5. 

Zeller, E., 15 n. ^ 153 n. 2, 229 nn.ii, 
2, 248, 266 n. 2, 294, 324, 357 n. I, 
413 n. 2. 

Zeno, 31, 431, 454' 

Zeus, 133, 13s, 356. 

Zoroaster, see Zaraihustra. 


3. THE WRITINGS OF ARISTOTLE AND PLATO 
I. Aristotle 


Altar-elegy, 106 fi., 134 n. 2. 
Analyltcsj 91, 294, 296 n, 3, 369, 373, 
4*4- 

Barbanan Customs, 32S. 


Categories, 46 n. 3, 36*. 

Constitutions, 24, 260, 263 f., 286, 
327 fi.. 333. 34°. 40* : used in 
Politics fv-VI, 263 ; date, 327. 


Be Animalium Generations, 308, 


329- 

Be Animalium Motu, 293 n. i, 355, 
337- 

Be Animalium Pariibus, 74 n. 2, 277 
n. 2, 308, 3*9. 33° “• *. 337. 

Be Casio, 153, 159 n. *. *93. *94. *98. 
300 ff., 329. 347. 348 n. 2, 333 n..i: 
early, 134, 299!; uses On Phslo- 
Sophy, 303. 

Be Devinatione per Somnum, i6z, 
333 I- 

Dialogues, S, 24, 123 n. I, 127. 130, 
176, 276!, 316!., 393: develop- 
ment of their form, 26 ff.; their 
effect on antiquity, 31 ; their 
Platonic point of view, 31; their 
relation to the treatises, 32; 
‘exoteric discourses'. 32, 246 ff.; 
their polemic against _Plato, 35: 
Alexander or On Colonisation, 24, 
*S9, 3*8 i Evdemus or On the Soul, 
*9. 3°. 33 *f^el** *** passim, 6z, 

70, 98 i, 100 n. I, 127 n. 3, i52, 
171 n. 3, 333, 370: Gryllus or On 
Rhetoric, 29, 30 PMenexenus, 30, 31 ; 
•Nerinthus‘, 23, 234 n. i, 276; On 
Justice, 29 n. a, 30, 259 ff. ; On 


Philosophy, 29, 33 n. 2, 35, 36 n. i. 
74 n. I, 95, oh. VI passim, 167, 
173 f., 178, 190 n. 2, 193, 201, 219, 
220 n. 3, 222, 229 n. 2. 240, 258, 
*69, 293. 30°. 302 I. 3°6. 333. 34*. 
361, 387, 433, 45* ; date and form, 
125 ff.; used in the Eudemian 
Ethics, 256 ; and in the Be Casio, 
303 ; On Poets, 3*6 ; Sophist, 30, 31 ; 
Statesman, 29, 30, 31, 87, 127, 
2598., 266; Symposium, 30, 31. 
Bidascaliae, 326, 340. 

Bionysiac Victories, 326 n. 2. 


Ethics, 6, 33, 35. 85, iio,ch.lx/>Bm»«, 
z6o f., 275, 276, z8o, 282 ff., 294 f., 
298, 371. 400, 4*7. 432 “■ *. 44° 
n. I ; Eudemian Ethics, 67 f., 75 f., 
78, ch. IX passim,rti77, 279, 283 ff., 
333 n. I, 436 ff. ; the title, 230 ; 
Eudemus not the author, 238 ; A.’s 
first independent e^CS, 238 ; use 
of the Protrepticus in, 246 a.’: date 
of, 256; used in A.'b first independent 
politics, 283 ; Nicomachean Ethics, 
73. 78, 85 f., 88. 180, 201, ch. IX 
passim, 262 n. 2, 264 ff., 280, 283 

ff., 333 n- *. 37*. 376^97. 4** <•. 
437 ff. j late, 82 f., 232 ff., 238; 
composition of, 236 ff. 

'Exoteric discourses’, see Dialogues. 


Hisforia Animalium, 144 ff., 294, 307 
n. I, 3*9 ff-. 34°. 374. 384. 44° **- *• 
Homeric Problems, 328. 

Hymn to Hermlas, 108, 117 f. 


Letters, 5, ** Q- *■ *59 n. 2, 311, 
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Metaphysics, 3, 7, 33, 49, 68 fe., 77, 
82, 91, 94, 95, 97. 118, 127 1., 129 
■ n. 2, 133, 137,, 164, ch. vn passim, 
cb. VIII passim, 238 1 , 240, 246, 
256, ^i6o, 265 n. 2, 269, 275, 282, 

294 335. 374. 376, 378 1, 387 

401, 419 t, 433 ; state of the text, 
167 ; the result of a development of 
A/s tiiiught, 171; A.'s fint inde- 
pendent metaphysics, 171 fi. ; its 
date, 172, 188 f. ; insertion of the 
eentral books, i^; Books K and 
A old, 208, 22 1 ; A 8 a later addition, 
34* ff. 

Meteorologica, 137, 294, 295 n. i, 307 

n. I, 331. 386. 

On Coming to be and Passing away, 
35 n. I. 294, 298, 299, 307 n. 1, 308, 
3*9. 357 n. 1. 443- 
On Ideas, 93, 172. 

On Monarchy, 259, 311 n. i, 411 n. i. 
On Prayer, 160, 240. 

On the Soul, 269, 294, 331 fi. 

On the Source of the Nile, 331. 

On "the Various Senses of Words, 203, 


JPoeiics, 6. 

Politics, 4, 6, 21, 77, 85, 120, 231, 245, 
247 f., ch, X passim, 294, 3*9, 374. 
400 ; composition of and rearrange- 
ment of the books of, 263 ff. ; pro- 
gramme at the end of the Ethics, 
265 ; later revision, 265 ff, ; the 
levels, 269; Book I, 271; internal 
references, 273; date of A,’s first 
independent politics, 275 if, fuses 
the Protrepticus and the Eudemian 
Ethics, 276, 283. 

Problemata, 329, 414, 

Protrepticus, 30, 31, 44 0. 1, 49. ch, iv 
passim, 125 n, i, 151, 155 n, i, 
165 n. I, 171 n. 3, 173, 178, 231 ff., 
246, 249 ff., 259 n. 3, 260 ff., 266, 
275 ff., 286, 332, 333 n. t, 358 n. I, 
393 f., 411 n. I, 431 f., 435, 437 f„ 
444, 445; form and model, 54 ff.; 
excerpted by lamblichus, 61 fi. 

Pythian Victories, 325, 3*7, 340, 

Rhetoric, 296 n. 3. 

Sophistical Refuiations, 180. 


Parva Naturalia, 332, 334. 

Physics, 33, 35, 44 n. r, 74, 170, 173, 
2061, 294 ff., 308, 329, 347. 352, 

357 ff-. 378, 377, 387: early, 296: 
Book VII, 297 ; revision of VIII 6, 

358 fi. ; a correction introduced by 
Eudemus, 366. 

Pleas of the Cities, 328. 


Topica, 44 n. 1, 46 n. 3, 84, 330 n. 2, 
364). • 

Ps.-Arist. Be Mundo, 73 n, f • 
Ps.-Arist. Magicus, 133, 165 n. i. 
Ps.-Arist, Magna Moralia, 228, 440 ff. 
Ps.-Arist. Rhetorica ad Alexmdrum, 
230. 


2. Plato 


Apology, 15, 131^430 n. a, -431. 
Chamtides, 96. ■ • . . 

Craiylus, 439 n. s. 

Crito, 398. ,- ^ 

Euthydetnus, 3^ 55, 62 1 
Gorgias, 14, 23, 25, 29, 30, 37, 398, 
416, 429 n. 2, 

Laws, 21, 26, 27, 74 n. i, 82, 88, 132, 
137, 140, 14®, *44 o- 2, 150 1, 153 

n, 2, i6:r 165, 187, 264, 2861, 
290 1, 300 n. 2, 433, 459. 

Letters: II, 409; VI. iii, M2 ff, 115, 
' *73, 440 n, * : VII, 23, 433. 

Lysis, 96, 244. 

Menexemts, 30, 

Meno, 52. 

Parmenides, 14, 16, 172. 

Phaedo, 14, 16, 29, 30, 40 ff., 49 ff., 
57. 62; 99. 

Phaedrus, 28, 317. 

PhUebus, 14, 17, 26, 27, 44, 48, 78, 82, 


87 ff-, 95. 234. 236, 238. 276, 278, 
373, 375 1 , 394, 439 
Republic, 14, 16, 30, 48, 73, 78, 87, 92, 
163, 260 f., 264, 272, 287, 290, 398, 
416. 

Sophist, 14, 13, 16, 19, z6, 27, 30, 187, 
330, 43* ■ 

Statesman, 14. 15, 16, 26, 30, 92 n, 1, 
262, 290, 330, 431. 

Symposium, 13, 14, 30, 

Theaetetus, 14 fi., 25, 26 n. i, 29 n. 1, 
430 1 

Timaeus, 18, 26, 82, I37, *4°, 141, 
144, 153 n. 2, 243, 300, 303, 308, 

336, 409- 


PB.-Plato Alcibiades I, *3* *»• *, *3», 
165 n. I, 

Ps.-Plato EpinomiC see under Philip 
of Opus. * 

Ps.-Plato Minos, 286. 
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4. GRpEK WORDS AND PHRASES 


fefoBiv, 222 ; tA liivSpcATrtvov, 48 ; alnb tA, 
IQU, 244. 
dyiinTriois (JQ i- 
diKpipeia, see Exactitude, 
frireipov, 19, 42, 87, 381. 

SpioTov, t 6, iqo, 222, {See also Good, 
tliWiigliest.) 

AarrpoOvlnip, 132. 

&Topav, see Individual. 
poil^oOai ^iyEiv, use of the idiom, 
186 ff. 

tlTko;, see Idea, Ideas. 
eIuSe, use of, in Aristotle, 415. 
tvtpyua, 67. 

tvuAov Elites, 203, 211, 381. 

6§iS itpoKTiKfi, 83. 
iiriirn^uT), iTUorfiMaii 71, 381. 

Ipyov, 66 f. 

EtAaipovlo, see Happiness. 

flSos, 84. 

OEuplix, SceepAs, Ssupol, SEUpEIv, 67, 74, 98, 
239 n. I, 430, 432. {See also Intui- 
tion.) 

kottA fiioiv, 3T, 413. 

Wyos, 370- 

poseiv and iraOeiv, lOof 
woAttis, see Wean. 
pnonlOeoOai, technical term, 36. 


pirpov, see Measure. 

UiUliuora, see Imitation. 

6poiopEpf|, 43. 

Apoiov, 420. 

6V, 20, 370: 5 6v. 208, 214, 216; OUTEOS, 

d3- * 

epos, 6poi, see Norm. Norms. 
oAk loTi Xo^Etu, use of, in Aristotle, log 

oOalo, 19. 22. 41, 42, 45, 94, 177, 185 ft,, 
195 !•< 202 {., 222, 345 f. ; Aivoos, i6l ; 
atoOnril, 195, 205. {See also Sub- 
stance, Being, Essence.) 
irapct^ciyucrTa, 91. 
irapalvEois, see Exhorlation. 
iripos, 42, 87, 279. 
irpcAra, tA, 70, pi ; oAtA tA, pi, 92, 
irpcArn piMo, irpASTov iplAov, 244. 
nuplyova, see Eire-animals. 
oroiXEia, see Elements. 
oToxAjEoflai, 417. 
aApperpov, see Measurable. 

TtAos, 66, 74 n. 2, 222. 

•rfxvi), 74 n. I, 262 11. 3. 
ipAourla, see Sdf-love. 
tpAaij, 74 n. I, 2C2. 
ebpiffjiivo, tA, 93. 
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